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ADDRESS. 


With the present Number we conclude the Third Volume 
of the Improved Series of the Lady’s Maoazine. Though 
we feel coufideiit that the contents of the volume Itself afford a 
sufficient proof that no exertions on our part have been spared 
to give to our miscellany a decided superiority over the ephe- 
meral publications whose unavailing rivalry serves us as a 
foil, we trust that the arrangements made for our subsequent 
Numbers will merit not only a contuiuance of the support we 
have already received, but even a more extensive share of 
patronage. 

Our countrywomen, probably from a degree of mental 
superiority, find little inclination or leisure to bestow on the 
inventive caprice of the mode the time or study which our 
fair but more frivolous continental neighbours devote to that 
pursuit : the latter we ai-e consequently obliged to follow as 
our guides through the various changes and revolutions which 
take place in the empire of fashion. With regard to this 
department, we doubt not our agent in Paris has ere now con- 
cluded our arrangements for ensuring to our future Numbers 
a display of taste, elegance, and, above all, of mouc%, which 
will place tlie Lady’s Magazine beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. Our subscribers, or, in other words, the fashionable 
world, will thus be enabled to dispense with the paltry French 
publications to which our less zealous contemporaries have 
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recourse, and which have hitherto been considered as pat- 
terns of the prevailing Parisian modes. We arc aware that 
our intentions cannot be carried into effect without consider- 
able expense to ourselves ; but increased patronage demands 
from us iucreased exertions. 

The engravings which, in addition to the fashion plates, 
form the embellishments of the Lady’s Magazine, we con- 
fidently iissert, may challenge comparison with those of any 
publication. On the character of our literature the public 
press has already pronounced its opinion, and classed it with 
that to be found in the pages of the highest jieriodicals of the 
day. We can only add, that we shall endeavour by our 
future efforts to justify the continuance of such commend- 
ations. 

We this month substitute a gift titlepage, instead of the 
beautiful embellishment which appeared in our two former 
half year’s volumes. We might satisfactorily account for the 
substitution, did wc not feel a reluctance to enter into matters 
of private and personal detail, in which the majority of our 
readers could feel but little interest. Moreover, a full and 
minute explanation, though it would most assuredly tend to 
the discomfiture of one of our conterajioraries and would-be 
rivals, would compel us to descend to his level; and we re- 
spect ourselves too much to stoop to the slightest expres- 
sion of personality, even for the sake of exposing ridiculous 
pretension, and conduct that well deserves a harsher appel- 
lation. 


June 1. 1831. 
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THE TREE OF LIBERTY,— ENGLAND’S GLORY. 


BY T. H. CORNISH, ESQ. 

From a Volume, just published, entitled British Melodies; or, Songs or the People. ** 


( Vide* Illustration,) 

I SING the Tree of Liberty-- 
Believe me, ’tis no joke. Sir; 

The best e’er found on British ground|> 
I mean our native oak. Sir. 

The body fair we may compare 
To our right royal King, Sir; 

The limbs so great, to men of state 
Are they not Just the thing, Sir ? 
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The bark so rough, so stout and tough, 
Is like our legislation; 

The leaves so gay, 1 joy to say, 

Are emblems of the nation. 

Its spreading root each way doth shoot. 
The body to protect. Sir; 

The fibrous claws I deem the laws. 
Which some folks much neglect, Sir. 


Some scions few, of pois’nous hue. 
Have dar’d to spring around. Sir, 
This goodly Tree of Liberty 
To stab with deathly wound. Sir. 
But Providence, our great defence, 
With merciful prevention. 

And arm of might, preserv’d this oak. 
And blighted their intention. 

Your glasses fill, and, with good will. 
All drink this noble toast, Sir; — 

“ May this Oak Tree for ever be 
Fiach loyal Briton’s boast, Sir; 

this tree last, without a blast, 
Through time’s great revolution; 
May Heaven defend, unto the end, 
Our King and Constitution ! ” 
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LETTERS ON MUSIC. 

ON THE MUSIC OF THE EGYPTIANS AND THE HEBHEWS, OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The art of singing, like that of speak- 
ing, is derived from Nature; it is the 
result of organisation. We have there- 
fore no necessity to resort to fable, in 
order to ascertain the origin of music; 
and still less ought we to adopt the opinion 
of certain authors, who have asserted that 
the imitation of the songs of birds led to 
the discovery. Man has, in fact, had no 
other guides towards the invention of 
music than his own passions. In what 
situation soever he may be placed, he 
feels the necessity of giving expression 
to the emotions of joy or grief. Thence 
by an inevitable result have proceeded 
accents, and consequently music. 

^ There is nothing to justify the supjmsi- 
tion that all the arts have had but one 
origin. The mystery which envelopes 
the early history of infant nations should 
excite our distrust of the absurd fables 
with which modern credulity has been 
abused on this subject. Besides, each 
nation has its own particular tradition; 
and it would be difficult to prove that 
the fabulous legends of one country are 
more entitled to credit than those of 
another. It cannot, at least on principles 
of philosophical argument, be contended 
that the different nations whose inhalut- 
ants overspread the vast surface of the 
globe have received from the same in- 
ventors the first rudiments of their arts 
and sciences ; and yet everywhere, even 
in the isles of the Southern Ocean, is 
music cultivated, though differing from 
ours. This diversity suffices to prove 
that vocal and instrumental music were 
discovered simultaneously in different 
places, and were not, us some have sup- 
posed, the result of communication be- 
tween the various nations amongst whom 
those arts were held in estimation. 

Ancient records successively handed 
down to modern generations have de- 
monstrated that, during even the most 
remote ages, the arts and sciences flou- 
rished in Egypt. The writers of anti(}uity 
assert that Moses and Pythagoras were 
instructed by the Egyptian priests in the 
rudiments of musical knowledge. Never- 
theless, according to Diodorus of Sicily, 
tlie latter people in general were little 
addicted to music, — a statement rather 


at variance with the fact, that in the beau- 
tiful paintings of the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes may be seen numerous repre- 
sentations of [dayers on different instru- 
ments, and piirticularly on the harp. 
From a passage of Strabo, however, it 
appears certain that musical instruments 
were not allowed in the temples or at the 
sacrifices, and that the voices of the 
singers were witliout accompaniment. 

During later times, the researches made 
in Egypt by artists and men of science 
have led to the discovery of many instru- 
ments, either represented on monuments 
or actually existing ; but no manuscripts 
have reached the present age affording the 
slightest information as to the elements 
outhe musical system adopted by the 
Egyptians. All that has been written on 
this subject, when thoroughly investigated, 
will be found to rest on no stronger 
foundation than that of conjecture. It 
has been asserted that the Egyptians dis- 
covered an intimate connection between 
the notes of the gamut, the order of the 
planets, the days of the week, and the 
hours of the day ; but no historic monu- 
ment or tradition authorises this opinion, 
which the Abbe Roussier seems to have 
borrowed from Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis, and from which he draws a chain 
of conclusions as though the fact were 
indisputable. Perhaps the discoveries 
lately made in the art of deciphering 
the hieroglyphics will one day afford some 
useful information as to the true musical 
system of the Egyptians. Meanwhile it 
w'cre iille to hazard conjectures in sup- 
port of which no positive evidence can 
be adduced. 

The musical performances of the an- 
cient Egpytians were necessarily limited 
to occasions of festivals, religious cere- 
monies, funerals, and the amusements of 
domestic life, for they had no theatres 
nor public games. There is little evidence 
that their musical professors were re- 
quired to exert their skill in aid of the 
dance, the Egyptians being a grave people 
who had no taste for that exercise. 

The stringed .instruments discovered 
lunongst the monumental remains of 
Egypt are of three sorts. The first 
comprises the semicircular and triangular 
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harps, which were of different sizes, and 
were furnished with a greater or Jess 
number of strings. Those in general 
use were provided with ten strings, 
such as may still be seen on the facade 
of the great temple of Denderach, and 
in the little temple of Medinet-Abou : 
but in the paintings of the catacombs 
these instruments are sometimes repre- 
sented as having twenty-four strings. The 
second sort of stringed instruments is the 
lyre, with three or four strings ; this, how- 
ever, was less common than the former. 
Instruments belonging to the third species 
were the most common ; and in fonn bore 
some resemblance to our modern guitars. 
The particular name of each of these in- 
struments is unknown but the generic 
appellation is Tc Bouni. In the museum 
at Paris is exhibited a triangular Egyptian 
harp, to which arc still attached the rem- 
nant of the ancient strings. 

The diftcrent species of wind instru- 
ments in use amongst the ancient Egyp- 
tians were four in number. The first was 
the long and straight flute, termed knoue 
or hmout'y and made of a single piece of 
the plant called him. The second, the 
particular name of which is unknown, but 
which was more rare than the first, was 
the curved flute, composed of a portion 
of the lotus and the horn of a cow. The 
third instrument of the flute kind was the 
oblique flute, so called from the position 
in which it was usually held by the per- 
fonner. Apulcius has spoken of the trum- 
pet as being the fourth species of wind 
instrument known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; it is probable, however, that they 
had no precise appellation by w'hich to 
distinguish instniments of this class ; for 
the QiwbteSy their descendants, are obliged 
to employ the (irc^ck word salpinx to 
designate the trumpet, so often mentioned 
in Scripture. 

When Egypt had been subjugated by 
foreign invaders, her original manners and 
usages gradually gave place to those of 
her conquerors. The most remarkable 
change that took place in this respect was 
eflected af'ter the con(]ucst of the country 
by Alexander; and during the reign of 
the Ptolemies, the manners, tastes, arts, 
and sciences of the Greeks were univer- 
sally predominant in Egypt. Ptolemaeus 
Auletes, father of Cleopatra, having a 
decided predilection for the flute, was, of 
course, imitated by the supple courtiers 
of the day. Under Cleopatra, Eg^^it be- 


came a Roman province; consequently 
the feeble remnant of her ancient customs 
was soon wholly lost, and the musical in- 
struments of the Egyptians were replaced 
by those of the Romans. 

The sacred writers, and many even of 
the profane historians, having alluded to 
the music of the Hebrews in terms of 
unmeasured panegyric, modem connois- 
seurs must feel considerable regret at the 
impossibility which exists of ascertaining 
how far such eulogiums are just ; or, to 
speak correctly, how far they coincide 
with modern notions on the subject of 
musical science. The book of <Tcnesis 
ascribes to Jubal the invention of the first 
musical instruments known ; and in jlie 
history of the patriarch Jacob, mention 
is also made of vocal and instrumental 
music ; we may, however, infer, that pre- 
viously to their establishment in Egypt, 
the Jews possessed but little knowledge 
of music as a science. During their 
lengthened sojourn in that country, they 
must necessarily have made some pro- 
gress in the arts of the Egyptians, and 
probably have adopted their musical in- 
struments ; but the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple, and the disper- 
sion of the Jews over the face of the 
earth, having unfortunately dcstro3’ed 
every vestige of information that might 
otherwise have reached us on this sub- 
ject, a few scattered details mentioned in 
the Bible form the sole materials of tin* 
historian. These Scripture passages have 
given birth to much comment and con- 
jecture, but have communicated no pre- 
cise ideas with regard to the state of He- 
brew music. Besides, it is evident, that 
having wandered in the deserts of Arabia, 
for a period of forty 3’ears after their de- 
parture from Egypt, the Jews could have 
devoted but little attention to music till 
after the conquest of Palestine. 

Several passages of the Bible may serve 
to prove that music was cultivated chiefly 
by women, who invariably united to it the 
amusement of the dance ; this practice, 
too, is conformable to the manners of 
Eastern nations at this day. The dance 
adopted during remote ages was probably 
a grave and solemn pantomime, as we 
are told that the dancers were accustomed 
to accompany their exercise with vocal 
and instrumental music; thus it is said 
that David played on the harp whilst 
dancing before the ark. The long and 
peaceful reign of Samuel was highly fa- 
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vourable to the arts, and especially to 
music, which appears to have been taught 
in public schools, designated in Jewish 
histories by the name of schools of the 
prophets. But more particularly under 
the reign of David was music improved 
and cultivated : that monarch, who was 
himself an excellent musician, consecrated 
the art to religious ceremonies, and esta- 
blished a band of musicians for the ser- 
vice of the temple. 

On the authority of the slight data con- 
tained in the Bible, various authors have 
hazarded positive assertions with regard 
to the nature of the musical instruments 
in use amongst the Hebrews. 8ome have 
even imagined that they were acquainted 
with the organ, — an instrument not in- 
vented till about 1500 years after the 
rdgn of Solomon. By his order, several 
thousand instruments were constructed 
for the dedication of the temple, — a 
ceremony which took place with con- 
siderable [)omp, and which is the last 
event commemorated in the Bible as con- 
nected with the subject of musical in- 
struments. 

If we may fonn a judgment from the 
Psalms of David, the lyric poesy of the 
Hebrews, both from the beauty of its 
imagery, and from the sublimity of its 
inspirations, was peculiarly adapted for 
music. Nothing can be more pathetic or 
better calculated to excite the enthusiasm 
of the musician than the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. Nevertheless, on this subject 
we arc again driven into the field of con- 
jecture ; for the custom of marking music 
by written notes not having existed amongst 
Eastern nations, no vestige of Hebrew 
song has been handed down to modern 
times. 

Although, during the prolonged cap- 
tivity of the Jews, a taste for music sen- 
sibly declined amongst that people, a 
remnant of the art still existed till the 
last days of Jerusalem. Tacitus has de- 
scribed the Jewish priests as skilled in the 
performances of the flute and tambour. 
Many passages of the Bible prove that 
the Hebrews, during their feasts, indulged 
in the use of musical instruments ; that 
such instruments were employed in fune- 
ral ceremonies, is a fact which can admit 
of no doubt. The poorest amongst the 
Israelites, as the Rabbi Maimonides as- 
serts, would have considered it disgrace- 
ful, had a deceased relative been attended 
to the grave with less than two flutes. 


The details furnished by Herodotus^ 
Diodorus of Sicily, and other ancient his- 
torians, concerning the music of the 
Medes, Persians, Assyrians, and Baby- 
lonians, are extremely vague, and insuffi- 
cient to convey a correct idea of the state 
of the art as it existed amongst those na- 
tions. 

The opinion entertained by the Greeks, 
that music was an immediate gift from 
heaven, and consequently as ancient as 
the human race, naturally gave birth to 
many fabulous histories on the sub- 
ject. Most of their musical instruments 
were supposed to have been invented by 
Apollo, Mercury, Minerva, Pan, &c. 
Thus, the lyre was attributed to Mei'cury, 
the cUhara to Apollo, the flute to Minerva. 
The poetic imagination of the Greeks, 
who delighted in the marvellous, led lb 
the supposition that Orpheus, by the 
melody of his voice and the exquisite 
sounds of his lyre, had tamed the wild 
animals of the Thracian mountains ; and 
that Amphion, by the aid of music, had 
built the w^alls of Thebes. Even in later 
historical periods, the same love of the 
marvellous was displayed on every subject 
connected with music. At one time we 
read of Terpandcr appeasing a popular 
tumult at Lacedaemon by the music of his 
lyre; at another, of Antigenides, who, 
by his performance of the Harmatian air 
at a banquet, inflamed Alexander to such 
extravagance of phrensy, that the conquer- 
ing hero suddenly seized his arms, and 
was on the point of attacking his guests ; 
again, of Pythagoras, said to have calmed 
an infuriated drunkard by the aid of a 
soft and modulated air on the flute. These 
fiibles, however, prove neither the musical 
skill of the Greeks, nor the influence ex- 
ercised over them by the art itself, but 
simply their exquisite sensibility for the 
arts in general. 

The forms of the musical instruments 
known to the Greeks have been trans- 
mitted to us through various monumental 
relics, basso relievos, paintings, and antique 
vases ; and the different species of these 
instruments, together wjth their applica- 
tion, have been explained to us by nu- 
merous passages from the writings of 
historians, poets, and philosophers. The 
word lyre is a generic term employed to 
designate every species of instrument 
furnished with vertical strings: it was, 
however, more particularly applied to 
those of lai'gc dimensions, round at their 
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base» and which were usuallv attached to 
the shoulders by a strap, or held between 
the knees of the musician. This species 
of lyre was called phomtinx. When made 
of a large tortoiseshell (in Greek, chelone\ 
it was denominated chelys^ The smaller 
lyre, square at the base, and which the 
performer generally supported on some 
article of furniture, was called rithara. 
The original lyres and citharas had but 
three strings. The impracticability of 
executing instrumental music with in- 
struments so limited may be easily ima- 
gined, tlie three sounds of these lyres 
serving merely to guide the intonations 
of the poet when reciting his verses. At 
a later period, however, the strings of the 
lyres and citharas in general use were 
increased to the number of seven, some 
Hid even twelve; but such instruments 
were adopted only by the more skilful 
artists. 

Ohlique^itiringed instruments were of 
Eastern invention, and resembled the 
nablum of the Assyrians, or the kinnor of 
the Hebrews. They were sometimes 
called trigones from their triangular shape, 
but the correct name of their class was 
barbitos or barbitou ; some of them had 
forty strings. The lyre and the cithjira 
were often played with one hand, but the 
barbitos invariably with both, on account 
*of the number of its strings. 

Flutes and trumpets were the only wind 
instruments with which the Greeks were 
acquainted. The most ancient form of 
the flute, the invention of which was at- 
tributed to Pan, was called syrinx. It 
was coin})o.se(l of several pipes of <litfcrcnt 
lengths, joined together with wax, and 
which, not being pierced in the side, 
emitted the same sound. This rude spe- 
cies of instrument is to the present day 
rather popular amongst our ambulatory 
musicians. A discovery having been 
afterwards made, that a reed or pipe 
laterally pierced could produce several 
diflerent sounds, a long and straight flute 
was constructed, and denominated 
or simple flute. With regard to the trum- 
pets of the Gre^s we have but little to 
guide our rescarSies. The forms of those 
represented on their monuments were 
straight ; and it would appear that such 
instruments were used only in martial 
music. On many of the Grecian basso 
relievos may be observed C3'mbals, and 
tambourines to which are attached little 
bells. 


Till the decline of the rq>ublic, ihe 
Romans held instrumental performers in 
slight estimation, and indeed altogether 
neglected the study of music, which they 
employed only m religious sacrifices. 
Nevertheless, after the conquest of Greece 
an important change took place, Rome 
and Italy being then inundated with Greek 
musicians. A taste for music kept pace 
with the arts of luxury subsequently in- 
troduced, and at last even Nero prided 
himself on the skill with which he played 
the cithara. But in the theory and prac- 
tice of music, the Romans could never 
rival the inhabitiints of Greece; and during 
the commotions which afterwards dis- 
turbed the empire, the art rapidly de- 
clined. 

The moderns possess no musietd trea- 
tise actually composed by any of the 
authors who flourished during the Roman 
empire. The only work on the subject 
of the ancient Roman music, and which 
has been handed down to us, is that of 
Boece, in five books, but written when 
Italy had already been subjugated by the 
Goths, and when the empire of the West 
existed but in name. This work affords 
much valuable information on the music 
of the fifth century, but throws no light 
on the state of the art in Rome during 
the reigns of* Augustus and his succes- 
sors. Every thing, however, justifies 
the belief that the system was the same 
as that of the Greeks. 

The musical instruments observed on 
the monumental relies of ancient Rome 
and Italy are iii form precisely similar 
to those used among the Greeks at the 
same period. On all of them ma}'^ be 
remarked the lyre, the cithara, the sim- 
ple and double flute, the cymbals, the 
trumpet, and the tambourine. The fre- 
quent intercourse which the Romans 
maintained witli the people of the East, 
and with the Gauls, introduced into 
Rome other instruments; such as the 
oblique flute, the bag-pipe (tibia utricula’- 
ris), and the curved horn. The hydraulic 
organ, invented at Alexandria hy Ctesi- 
bius, was also known to the Homans. 
Vitruvius has left a description of this 
ancient instrument, which has sadly [icr- 
plexed his various commentators. 

Monumental remains of the highest 
antiquity, lately discovered in Egypt, 
satisfactorily prove that the stringed in- 
struments, the upper extremity of which 
terminates in a handle, were known to 

K 
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the Egyptians long before their use bo 
caine general in Europe. That the 
Romans adopted them after the con<- 
quest of Egypt is improbable ; no Latin 
poet, orator, or historian, having made 
the slightest mention of such instru- 
ments, no trace of which has been dis- 
covert amongst the remains of anti- 
quity with which modern nations are 
acquainted. The researches made at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum afford addi- 
tional evidence in favour of this supposi- 
tion. 

In the middle ages, the incursions of 
the Moors into the south of Europe, and 
the establishments founded by them in 
Spain, introduced into the instrumental 
music of our ancestors the varieties of 
the lute and the guitar ; the latter having 
made its way to Europe through Spain, 
and the former througii Italy. After 
the wai’s of the Crusades, these instru- 
ments became generally known, and 
adopted by the professional musicians 
who had followed the knights to the 
Holy Land; a fact which is fully esta- 
blished by the works of the poets and 
romance writers of the twelfth centimy. 
The lute appeiu*s to have been held in 
higher estimation than the guitar, and to 
have been invented by the Arabs ; who, 
deeming it the instrument par excellence^ 
gave it the name of e'oud, wliich is a gene- 
nd term for musical instruments of every 
class. The Turks, confounding into one 
word the article and the noun, el-^^oud 
(I’e’oud), have vitiated the proper or- 
thography, and write and pronounce the 
word laimtnh. The Spaniards, who re- 
ceived both the instrument and its name 
from the Moors, have adopted a less 
corrupt })ronunciation and orthography 
in the word laoudo, written by the 
Italians lenio, afterwards /info, by the 
French lid/iy whence comes our term 
lute. Its form is tliat of a pear cut 
lengthwise, and flattened towards the 
base. The front of the instrument is 
flat, the back convex. The European 
lute, though but slightly differing in 
form from the original lute or e'end, is 
totally dissimilar as to the mode in which 
it is stringed and attuned. Being an in- 
strument of great difliculty, and requiring 
a considerable degree of suppleness and 
execution in the left hand of the player, 
its use has been wholly abandoned dur- 
ing the last sixty years. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, France, Ger- 


many, and Italy could boast many ede* 
brated performers on the lute. Amongst 
the most remarkable in France, were the 
two Gaultiers, father and son, who 
flourished during the reigns of Louis 
XIIL and Louis XIV.; in Germany, 
Besard, Drauffel, and Baron; in Italy, 
Conti, and Petrazzi, 

The Arabs place implicit faith in many 
marvellous traditions concerning the mira^ 
culous effects of the lute when touched by 
skilful hands. One of their most singular 
legends is that related of their celebrated 
phjjosopher Al Farabi, or Fariaby, whose 
execution on the lute is said to have 
given him the power of exciting his audi- 
tory to laughter or tears, and even of 
lulling them to sleep. On this subject 
D’Herbelot has the following story, o^ 
ginally taken from Arabian writers:-® 
“ A musician belonging to the court of 
Sahen-l)en~Fhud one day [)resented a lute 
to this great man (Fariaby), who imme- 
diately commenced playing in a style so 
admirable that all present were seized 
with the most lively transports of joy : 
the strain soon after changing, the au- 
dience burst into tears, and finally fell 
fast asleep. Taking advantii^e of their 
profound lethargy, the musician hastily 
traced these words on the handle of his 
lute : ‘ Fariab came, and grief was no 
more.’ He then retired, and never again 
made his appearance. On awaking from 
his trance, 8aheb immediately ordered a 
strict search to be made after the wonder- 
ful performer, but in vain ; and during the 
remainder of his existence, the monarch 
ever experienced the keenest regret at the 
ill suceess of his enquiries.” 

The mandolin is almost the sole instru- 
ment of the lute kind in use amongst mu- 
sicians of the present day. The back of 
this iiistruraent is rounded like that of the 
lute, but the handle bears a great re- 
semblance to that of the guitsu*. In Italy 
some of the mandolins arc furnished with 
three strings, others with five. The calas^ 
Clone or colaschne, a small instrument 
with a long handle, and belonging to this 
class, is much in vogue amongst the Nea- 

E olitans. It is played by means of a quill 
cld betw^een the forefinger and thumb of 
the right hand, and has generally three 
strings, but sometimes two only. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, lutes, which arc now almost ex- 
jdoded from European music, occupied 
the most distinguished place in private 
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concerts {litumca da camera^ and were 
generally used to accompany madrigals, 
national airs, convivial songs, &c. adapted 
for several voices. Many of the repre- 
sentations of concerts painted by Titian, 
and other masters of the old Italian school, 
display groups of singers, and performers 
on stringed instruments. 

Amongst the Turks, the Persians, and 
the Arabians, a species of stringed instru- 
ment is in vogue, to which no European 
instrument, except, perhaps, the ancient 


cUhem^ or German guitar, can be said to 
bear the slightest analogy. This Eastern 
instrument, called tanbouty is divided into 
live classes, viz. : the tanboivr kehyr towrhyy 
or great Turkish mandolin ; the tanbour 
charqyy or Eastern mandolin ; the tanbour 
boulgharyy or Bulgarian mandolin; the 
tanbour bouzurky or great mandolin ; and 
the tanbour haghlmnahy or little mandolin. 
These instruments differ from each other 
principally in size, their melody present- 
mg little variation. 


SONETTO DEL GUIDICCIONE.* 

A l’anno passando. 

Or che Tctade mia piu verde e gita 
Velocc come nebbia iniianzi ai venti, 

E’ fra millc sospia, pianti e tormenti, 

Si fugge il poco avanzo di mia vita; 
M’aveggio ben, che qui cosa gradita 
Non e, che faccia noi lieti e conteiiti 
E se pur sparge nostre voglia ardenti 
Nel suo pnmo apparir quasi e sparita. 

Nc [)ero passo ancor, la strada manca 
Che ’1 mio valor da se tra via gia manca 
Lasciando, volger ver la destra i passi; 

Ma tu che tutto vedi alto signore 
Soccorre ai miei desir tramosi e lassi 
(/ho presso esser mi sento all’ idtinie ore. 


TRANSLATION, by Miss Agnes Strickland. 

TO THE PASSING YEAR. 

Amidst repeated sighs and ceaseless strife 
The summer season of existence past. 

And driven like clouds before the stormy blast, 
Fly the frail years that now remain of life ; 

Now I perceive, made wiser by decay. 

How fleeting every joy and pleasure here; 
Scarcely the fruits of all our hopes appear 
Before they melt in tears and fade away. 

Nor of ourselves alone can we depart 
From the dark paths of ill, and take the right ; 
But thou, O Lord! whose all discerning sight 
Reads the deep secrets of the human heart. 

Calm by thy aid my grief’s corrosive power. 
Whose strife pursues me to my life’s last hour. 


* Guidiccione, Bishop of Fossembrone, wrote in the brilliant era of Italian literature ; 
his works are scarcely known to the English reader. He died in 1550, aged 42. 
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CHATELAR’S LAMENT. 

« Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And feven into false creation ! ** 

Btboit. 


No more shall this forsaken heart 
With kindred throb reply to thine; 

Thy lips have breathed that we must part — 
A distant grave is mine; 

But when the glance of thy blue eye 
Setes coloured by yon beaming star. 

Thou wilt remember with a sigh 
The fate of Chatelar! 

When lutes are touched by gentle hands 
Upon the breathless star-lit sea, 

Or when the song of festal bands 
Recalls thy thoughts to me, — 

To me if one alone be ^ven. 

One sacred thought when thou art far. 

Its fond appeal shdl rise to heaven 
For injured Chatelar! 

But, oh ! thy lovely lips have breathed 
Their withering mandate o’er my heart. 
And their last moumiul lone bequeathed 
The fatal words — " to part!” 

But yet thy feverish pulse will beat 
Beneath a less benignant star, 

And those dear lips will then repeat 
A prayer for Chatelar! 

G. R. C. 


SUNLIGHT. 

From “ Enthusiasm,” a Poem, in the Press, by Miss Susanna Strickland. 

Didst thou e’er. 

On mossy bank or grassy plot reclined. 

Watch the cftect of sunlight on the boughs 
Of some tall graceful ash, or maple tree ? 

Each leaf, illumined by the noontide beam. 

Transparent shines. — Anon, a heavy cloud 
Floats for a moment o’er the car of day. 

And gloom descends upon the forest bowers: 

A ray steals forth, and on the topmost twig 
Falls like a silver star. — From leaf to leaf 
The glory spreads, shoots down the rugged trunk. 

And gilds each spray, till the whole tree stands forth 
Arrayed in light! 
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THE PRIVATEER. 

AN ADVENTUBE NEAR THE CAPE DE TERD ISLANDS. 


During the invasion of Spain by the 
French, in 1623, the fast-sailing copper- 
bottomed French trader the Margouin, 
commanded by the worthy Captain Goni- 
dec, and bound for the Isle of Bourbon, 
rode at anchor a few leagues below Bor- 
deaux, in the river near Pauillac. In that 
incommodious town were congregated se- 
veral passengers about to embark on board 
the dmerent vessels which were stationed 
in its harbour from the various ports of 
Brittany, and which waited but for a fair 
wind to weigh anchor. Whilst in expect- 
ation of the moment that was to consign 
them to three of the most intolerable 
nuisances in the catalogue of human 
misery — a floating prison, salt pork, and 
society more numerous than select — a 
number of voyageurs from every part of 
France might each morning have been 
seen hovering near the purlieus of the 
esLamitu't most in vogue, and with the aid 
of the verre sedulously repelling the 

attacks which dull care, for form’s sake, 
occasionally permits himself to make on 
the temperament of a Frenchman, Others, 
more philosophically inclined, crowded to 
the jetty, for the Important purpose of 
gaping at the steam-boat from Bordeaux, 
which usually landed a few passengers at 
P.iuillac, and then continued her voyage 
tov^ards the baths at Royan, 

“ Friend,” cried a young Provincial, 
divorcing the stump of a cigar from his 
lips, and accosting a fisheriiian, who was 
busily employed in washing his nets on 
the beach, “ can you inform me of the 
name of that vessel ? — there, the steam- 
boat is just alongside of her.” 

“ That brig yonder ? said the fisher- 
man, with a significant shnig ; “ ventre dc 
loup ! she is no other thim the devil.” A 
stare, evidently intended to express un- 
utterable things, and belonging to tliat 
class of looks which our Gallic neigh- 
bours term ebahiy did full justice to the 
Provincial’s amazement. 

“ Monsieur is an esprit resumed 
the old weather-beaten fisherman, whose 
deeply-scarred visage announced that its 
owner had in his youth followed a more 
glorious career than that of a landlubber. 
“ You gentlemen,” added he, “ that never 
looked upon a bigger wave than mii^\ be 
seen on your nihhe of a river, the Ga- 


ronne, may be as incredulous as you 
please; but when an old tar, like inc, 
opens his mouth to speak, he must know 
what he says. Those mountains yonder, 
that look like clouds, are inhabited by 
sorcerers and amphibious imps. By the 
mass ! ” continued be, jiiqued at the scep- 
tical smile of his auditor, I’ve seen 
them myself — in hazy weather, or of a 
dark night — scudding along in their open 
pilot-boats that danced like bladders on 
the black billows. Once, as we cruized 
near the Spanish coast, under Admiral 
Villeneuvc (peace be with him !), one of 
those demons, before my own eyes, per- 
formed so extraordinary a feat that 1 fore- 
saw we should get a drubbing from the 
lubberly John B^ls ; and sure enough, in 
two days came the business of Trafalgar. 
Vive D'u'u ! ” exclaimed the tar, as he had 
nearly spun out his nautical yarn, “ shall 
I ever forget that dreadful day ? ” 

“ But what was this wonderful feat, as 
you call it ? ” 

" As I call it ! ” said the sailor : 
so will you, when you heiu* it. Only 
fancy a vessel suddenly appearing in the 
midst of us, crowding sail, and going at 
the rate of ten knots an hour, wind right 
an end,” 

At these words the Provincisd burst 
into a loud laugh ; at the same time, by 
way of palliative, courteously {)resenting 
his snun-box to the tar. 

" You may laugh,” cried the latter, jn 
a tone of solemnity not unrnixed with 
anger, yet accepting the proffered pinch ; 
“ but she was a brig precisely like that 
yonder, except that she carried English 
colours. . But your demon ships can 
hoist any flag. — Softly, by Saint Surin ! 
there is the captain of the fiend-ship in 
earnest conversation with him of the 
Marsouin ; if 1 mistake not, Monsieur in- 
tends to sail that vessel V ” 

** I have already engaged my passage 
on board the Man^uin.” 

" Then take a fool’s advice, and be off 
the bargain, or you have no better chajace 
than a poodle swimming out to sea in a 
gale. You have probably some piastres 
to lose ; better throw away twelve hun- 
dred francs than sail with a captain who 
walks arm in arm with the devu.” 

We know not if this abrupt dialogue 
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will Aerve to kttrodace the personals 
who %ure in the veracious sketch which 
we purpose to lay before the reader. 
Indulging in the hope that in these busy 
times we industrious story-tellers may be 
allowed to present our heroes sans cere* 
momcy we dash at once into the thick of 
our narrative^ commencing with the enu- 
meration of certain outward and visible 
signs, which distinguished the individual 
to whom we have already alluded as en- 
gaged ill animated discourse with the very 
respectable captain and supercargo of the 
Marsouin. He was a little thin but mus- 
cular man, with black hair, sallow com- 
plexion, and singularly piercing eyes. His 
slow and solemn gait resembled tliat of a 
Spanish Don. A blue great-coat, with its 
ample volume of skirt, enveloped his ne- 
ther man, whilst the upper part of the gai*- 
ment was closely buttoned across his 
chest. This style of costume, displaying 
no other portion of his habiliments save a 
few coils of black cravat approximating to- 
wards his chin, gave birth to many injuri- 
ous doubts with regard to the stranger-cap- 
tain’s ability or inclination to indulge in the 
luxury of clean linen. A terrifically broad- 
brimmed hat nearly shaded his features, 
and seemed to have been originally adopt- 
ed in consequence of the wearer’s habitual 
exposure to the scorching rays of a south- 
ern sun. The long-winded remarks of 
Gonidec simply requiring an air of seem- 
ing attention, without drawing on the 
hearer for a reply, the fiend-captain (for 
by that popular appellation shall we oc- 
casionally distinguish him) lent one ear 
t« the proser, and with the other eagerly 
listened to the shrill whistling of the 
wind, apparently about to shift to another 
point of the compass. At that moment 
a boat approached the jetty, decorated 
with the word Indus painted in neat white 
letters on her stem, and the captain of 
that vessel, which then lay at anchor in 
the river, the redoubtable Rudner, at once 
the terror and delight of all the estami* 
nets for leagues round — a very Paris 
among the Helens of Pauillac — jumped 
nimbly iishore. 

“ Right, old Gonidec ! ” cried he of the 
Indus, “ you do well to make a friend of 
honest Martin (the patronymic which the 
fiend-captain was pleased to assume) : 
nothing like prudence; we cannot pry 
into futurity, and *tis as well to be on civil 
terms with these buccaneers, especially in 
the confounded narrow creeks ncai- the 


Antilles. I like their maxim of * Live 
and let live.’ What say you, friend Mar- 
tin, is not that your motto ? ” 

Forced by courtesy to interrupt his 
hitherto impenetrable silence, the stranger- 
captain replied to the interrogatory in a 
tone of politeness which, however, savour- 
ed of diabolical irony. His accent was that 
of a well-educated Spaniard, indmately 
acquainted with the French language. 
Addressing liiinself to the commander of 
the Indus, — " You do me much honour. 
Captain Rudner,” said he ; “ mine is, to 
say the truth, a tight little vessel enough ; 
and though the command of the Louisa 
is not over brilliant, yet as long as the 
trade in furs and skins goes well, I must 
needs be content.” 

Furs and skins !” exclaimed Rudner ; 
“ come, that’s good. Gonidec, my old 
boy,” added he in a low voice to his com- 
rade, “ I should be sorry that our hides 
were one day to enrich the cargo of our 
friend here. What say you to breakfast, 
lads — on board Gonidec’s ship ? ’tis your 
turn, you know, my hearty ; and besides, 
my cook is sick, positively incapable of 
collecting two ideas or two dishes to- 
gether. T’other day, you must know, 
the rascal went ashore, and returned on 
board as drunk as an owl, or a lord ; so 
drunk, in fact, that 1 was obliged to keep 
myself sober to look after him. Losing 
all patience, 1 collared the dog, quite in 
my own way, and shook him so hand- 
somely that he tumbled head foremost 
through the hatchway, which unluckily 
had been left open, to the bottom of the 
hold, where, 1 warrant me, his head found 
rather an uncomfortable pillow on the 
shingle ballast. 1 feared, at first, that I 
had done for him ; but there is a special 
l^rovidence, though, truth to say, the 
poor turnspit’s bruises have left him little 
better than a dead man. So now, lads, 
when 1 wish to breakfast comfortably, 1 
am obliged to trespass on my friends.” 

As it is impossible to account for tastes, 
wc pretend not to explain the insur- 
mountable feeling of disgust with w^hich 
the tone of Rudner’s conversation ap- 
parently inspired the Spanish captain. 
Having eyed the gallant commander of 
the Indus from head to foot, whilst a 
sinister contortion of his visage caress- 
ed at once his anger and disdain, the 
choleric little Don, or devil, turned his 
back upon his companions, and preserved 
an unbroken silence. Meanwhile the 
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old oaptain of the Mansouin, who secretly 
winced from the spur applied to quicken 
his hospitality to somewhat of a^nerous 
pace, acquiesced in the seli-invitation of his 
comrade, witli a grimace intended to re- 
present the smile of good-fellowship ; and 
the impenetrable Rudner, mistaking the 
silence of Martin for an unequivociu tes- 
timony of admiration, continued in his 
former strain. 

“ Do you know,” cried he, with the 
loud self-complacent laugh of one about 
to utter a capital joke — “ do you know 
how I succeeded in training to habits of 
obedience my varlet of a cabin-boy, Pier- 
rot, the young dog who serves me in 
(juality of barber, amanuensis, and butler ; 
in short, my factotum ?” 

“ Parbleu ! ” replied Gonidec, I sup- 
pose you tossed him overboard, or keel- 
hauled him, as you tlircatened to do the 
other day.” 

" You are wide of the mark, old heart 
of oak ! 1 simply related in his hearing a 
(|ueerish sort of adventure that happened 
to me ill Spain, when I served with the 
marines ; a droll incident, 1 promise you. 
You shall hear all about it,” added he, 
seizing (jlonidec and the Spaniard each by 
an lurrn, spite of the latter’s marked and 
increasing dislike to the society of the 
narrator. 

“ You must know,” pursued Radnor, 
“ that we had overrun the whole of Cata- 
lonia. — What splendid pillage ! — con- 
■ ents, chateaux, churches, — nothing 
escaped us. ’Twas a glorious sight, to see 
the monasteries turned into barracks ; our 
brave lads the while tossing off the lacrp- 
nice Christi of the reverend fathers from 
their goblets of chased silver.” Here the 
worthy Gonidec, with every symptom of 
horror, devoutly crossed himself. “Well,” 
resumed Rudner, without noticing the 
pious gesture, “ we came at last to a for- 
tified castle, which stood a most gallant 
siege. It was called — plague tiike it! I 
never can recollect its outlandish munc. 
We burned it to the ground, and put 
every inmate to the sword — men, women, 
iind children ; not one living soul was 
allowed the slightest quarter, with the ex- 
ception of a grey-headed chieftain, whose 
life we momentarily spared, in order to 
learn the secret of his treasures. Me- 
thinks'l see the intractable old fool at 
this moment. His features bore an un- 
common resemblance to yours, Signor 
Don Martin. Persuasions, threats, pro- 


mises, all were vain ; nothing could induce 
him to open his lips or unlock the recess 
in which his doulnooiis were conceided. 
In this emergency, a bright thought struck 
me ; one, that did my modesty but per- 
mit me to blazon it, would doubtless 
exalt me to the topmost elevation on the 
ladder of promotion — I ordered the un- 
reasonable Hidalgo to be surrounded 
with cartridges, petards, bombs — ftacra^ 
ment! he was crammed with combusti- 
bles like a fire-work on a gala night : — 
still he was obstinate, and the next mo- 
ment away he went like a sky-rocket into 
the clouds. By the way, I had forgot — 
one of his sons escaped ; and, as I bear 
no malice, I trust the lad may have con- 
tinued his race ; for, sang Dieu ! he was 
of noble and right vdiant blood.” 

At this period of Captain Rudner’s 
narrative, the lieutenant of the Marsouin, 
who had previously joined the party — a 
youth new to the delights of warfare and 
social butchery — uttered an exclamation, 
in which the expression of incredulity 
struggled to obtain the mastery over that 
of indignant feeling. 

“ You sceni to doubt me ?” responded 
Rudner, unwilling to relinquish one Jot 
of the renown attached to the concef)tion 
and execution of the brilliant achieve- 
ment, with the details of which he had 
just gratified his hearers ; “ and yet, by 
the saints ! ’tis no talc ; ’tis not less posi- 
tive than that my ship is called the Indus, 
or that my nuuie is Rudner. Let me see, 
can I not recollect the name of the cha- 
teau?” 

“ I can assist your memory : w'as it not 
Guipuscoa? ” coldly demanded the Spa- 
niard, who during the commencement of 
Rudner’s story had disjdayed unwonted 
agitation, but who had speedily recovered 
his usual phlegm. 

“ Guipuscoa — right — precisely so: 
(iuipii8C€>a. But, Signor Buccaneer, how, 
in the ilevil’s name, came you acquainted 
vvitli the chateau ? ” 

“ Of that hereafter,” replied Martin, 
whilst an uiidcfinablc expression bcamccl 
from his keen dark eye : “ for the pre- 
sent, suffice it to inform you that you are 
not the first French marine whom — 
Martin has encountered.” 

“ Indeed ! well, the brave cannot meet 
too often ! — But, as I was about to say, 
1 told that same story — you may hear it 
again another day — to my cabin-boy, 
barber, amanuensis, arid factotum on 
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board the Indiis^ with a promise, more- 
over, that his first serious^ infractkm of 
discipline would entitle him to a similar 
chastisement. I am amazingly [puncti- 
lious, friend Martin, on points of disci- 
pline. You can scarcely imagine the good 
effect my bint has produced on Pierrot; 
he is quite an altered lad. At the slight- 
est fauap pas on his part, I have only to 
nod to iny lieutenant, with a look directed 
to the gunners, and the boy fHsks and 
bounces as though he had a score of 
lighted crackers in his wake. Ha 1 ha ! 
ha 1 depend on it, honest Martin, nothing 
is so beneficial to young minds as whole- 
some severity; and, by the mass ! Pierrot 
knows by this time that his captain is a 
rough jester.” 

The intrepid and humane Rudner ter- 
minated ^vith a hearty slap, vigorously 
applied in token of amity, between the 
shoulders of Martin, who seemed to 
have taken sudden and deep root in his 
new friend’s esteem. Had the ISpaniard 
been less firm on his timbers, this unex- 
pected and cordial mark of affection 
would have indubitably capsized him. 
As it was, his visage assumed a scarlet 
glow, somewhat resembling the hue of 
an astounded turkey-cock’s crest. With 
difficulty he contained his rising wrath ; 
whilst Rudner endeavoured to soften 
the effect of his bearish familiarity by a 
few words of explanation and compli- 
ment. " Friend Martin,” said he, “ here 
is my hand ; ’tis a bold and a steady one, 
and will ever be at your sen ice. Some- 
thing tells me we shall meet again — netu* 
the Antilles for instance, or the great 
Archipelago. Gonidec, my lad of wax, 
follow my example; form an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Signor Mar- 
tin, — who, 1 trust, will forget neither of 
us, time and place duly serving.” 

“ Rely upon it, Master Rudner,” re- 
sponded he of the brig Louisa, “ you will 
ever hold an important place in my re- 
collections. Your story has impressed 
me strangely. We map meet again, and 
1 trust we skaily it matters little if be- 
neath a European or an Indiiin sun. Till 
then, farewell ; ” — and a smile of inde- 
scribable expression, the first that during 
the dialogue had unbent his features, 
hovered on the sarcastic Spaniard’s lip. 
Shortly aflerwiirds his comrades took 
leave of him, and bent their steps to- 
wards the village. Left to himself, Mar- 
tin, with the aid of a clumsy horn, slung 


fr(^ his shoulder, hailed his vessel, 
which was anchored at some distance; 
and whose crew could scarcely have heard 
his voice, Stentorian as it was, had 
spoken wkh the Louisa in the usual 
manner. No sooner was this signal 
given, than a light skiff was detached from 
die brig, and rowed towards the jetty 
with incredible swiftness. The six men 
who plied the oars had often been re- 
marked by the inhabitants of Pauillac, as 
possessed of singularly ferocious aspects ; 
and moreover as being the only indivi- 
duals of the Louisa’s crew ever seen on 
shore. Always the same faces — and 
such faces too ! It was, in truth, an 
awful mystery. No marvel that the sim- 
ple villagers at once wrote down the 
wearers of sucli visages as the acolytes 
of Old Nick. 

The wind still continued unfavour- 
able to the outward-bound vessels the 
respective captains of which eagerly 
watched the first propitious opportunity 
to weigh anchor. Ere the wished-for 
breeze had sprung up, the fiend-brig, as 
she was termed, had during a dark night 
slipped her cable and disappeared. Un- 
bounded were the amazement and dis- 
may of the oldest sages of Pauillac at 
this inconceivable event. It was the 
talk of the place for an entire week. 
The Methusaiems of the port were un- 
animous in their e^)lanations of this 
sudden (le[)urture. There was in their 
opinion but one personage who could 
have enabled the Louisa to be off in 
such weather. At length the wind veered 
almut, and the traders commanded by 
Rudner and Gonidec left the river. As 
far as the Cape de Verd Islands, in the 
latitude of which the Indus and the Mar- 
souin parted company, the passage was 
delightful. For some days the Marsouin 
had made a good run : when within sight 
of the island of Saint Anthony, Gonidec 
was struck with the appearance of a brig 
to larboard, apparently holding the same 
course as his own vessel, than which she 
was a much better sailer. Night coming 
on, the brig was no longer visible ; but 
at daybreak, just as the Marsouin had 
doubled a narrow cape, she was again 
discerned in the offing. The breeze 
freshening, Gonidec, who recollected the 
words of Rudner, and dreaded the priva- 
teers that infested the creeks near that 
coast, gave orders to crowd all siui. The 
brig, whose crew evidently watched his 
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jiianoeuvres, immediately gave chace; and 
at every moment gained upon the Mar- 
^ .soiiin. All on board the latter vessel 
^«oon recognised the redoubtable I^uisa, 
and with inward terror distinguished the 
blast of Martin’s well-known horn. £n 
a few minutes a speaking-trumpet con- 
veyed the following significant greeting 
from the brig : — " Hilloah ! Ho ! you of 
the good ship Marsouin ; — hilloah ! Cap- 
tain Gonidec — Lieutenant Mauriceau — 
lie to, or I’ll blow you into the air.” 

Gonidec having quickly obeyed the 
command, boats from the pirate brig 
came alongside of the Marsouin, to take 
her captain, [)assengers, and crew, on 
board the General Rkgo ; the real name 
of the vessel which at Pauillac had been 
designated by the more peaceful appel- 
lation of the good Louisa. On board- 
ing, Gonidec, to his unspeakable con- 
sternation, observed the body of a man 
hanging in chains at the main-yard. So 
blackened and disfigured was the corpse, 
that at first sight it seemed that of a 
negro. Under tlie influence of a horrible 
fascination, the captain of* the Marsouin 
silently contemplated the miserable re- 
mains, that held out to himself no envi- 
able perspective, when Martin familiarly 
tapped him on the shoulder. “What 
think you of my flag ? ” demanded the 
pirate. “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” g elled he, with 
a true anthropophagus laugh ; “ 1 have 
my whims ; by Saint Jago ! methinks 
Pudiier the bold never looked to so much 
advantage as in that copper cravat.” 

“ How long has he been suspended ’? ” 
asked Gonidec; who, though well nigh 
bewildered w'ith horror, instinctively af- 
fected a sort of unconcern, in order to 
disguise his sensations. 

“How long? what! you think he 
looks rather sable — eh? The truth is, 
that he has been subjected to a slight 
experiment. I wished to try on himself 
the effect of his excellent recipe for 
training naval factotums. The process 
is admirable. I afterwards hanged him 
for show — merely out of luxury.” Then 
assuming a tone of gravity : — “ Captain 
Gonidec,” said the Spaniard, “you arc 
my prisoner — as was your friend Rud- 
ner three days since,” 

“ And I am, doubtless, reserved for a 
similar fate ? ” 


“No: though a bitter foe to y^r 
nation, 1 respect the persons of indivi- 
duals. Hear me — Uam by birth a 
Spaniard, and liberty is my idol. You 
once ravaged our soil —you now threaten 
our constitution and our freedom. Have 
at your commerce in return. Friend 
Gonidec, I confiscate your vessel, hull, 
and freight. And now, quick, provi- 
sions for ray crew; who, as you may 
perceive, arc rather more numerous than 
you imagined at Pauillac.” 

“All that I have is yours;” sullenly 
observed Gonidec, to whom this blow 
was utter ruin. 

“ True — most true replied the im- 
passible Spaniard, “ but I must again be 
troublesome : your log-book, that 1 may 
inscribe ray name and quality.” 

The ship’s company belonging to the 
Marsouin had brought it with them. 
The pirate having opened it with the air 
of a man of business, wrote the following 
words : — “ This day, the 14th — 1823, 
near the Cape de Verd Islands, the fast sail- 
ing trader the Marsouin, C’aptain Gonidec 
commander, was visited and confiscated 
by me, Don Jose Martinez y (iuipuscoa, 
(Irandee of Spain, Knight Commimder of 
the Order of Malta, and Captain of a 
Privateer in the service of the Cortes. 
N.B. None of the crew were hanged.” 

The nimie of Guipuscoa will at once 
unravel the mystery of the noble pirate’s 
barbarity towards the unfortunate Rud- 
ner, and explain his comparative clemency 
in favour of the crew of the good ship 
the Marsouin. Gonidec, who had so mi- 
raculously experienced the tender mercies 
of the Corsair, on arriving at his destin- 
ation favoured his ship-owner with a 
letter describing the particulars of his 
singular adventure. The ship-owner, who 
had a genius for tortious speculation, 
had insured his vessel at a sum much 
beyond her actual value, and was con- 
sequently an immense gainer by the cata- 
strophe. “ Come, come,” said the worthy 
man to Gonidec, on his return, “ we have 
all of us cause for gratitude : you have 
escaped hanging, at least for the present; 

and I ; but not another word. ’Tis 

an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

Paul. 
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THE FEARLESS TRUMPETER. 

BY 6. B. CARTER, ESQ. 

‘VLo! the gleam of our banners 
Is purple and bright, 

And the plumes of our spearmen 
Are sunny with light; — 

On the hetith they await us — 

The peasants and churls — 

To dispute the proud battle 
With barons and earls; 

But each bosom shall gladden, 

Each heart shall rejoice, 

As yon mountains reply 
To the trumpeter’s voice. 

“ There are rich clouds adorning 
The blue fields of heaven. 

But away like the storm-waves 
Of ocean they’re driven; 

And thun shall base peasi^ints 
Retreat before peers. 

And resign you the battle. 

Ye bold cavaliers! 

When with s[)urs gleaming redly. 

And plumes waving free. 

Ye shall welcome the voice 
Of my trumpet and me. 

“ What care I for battle? 

A grave on the heath, 

With the balm of wild roses. 

Shall hallow my death. 

What care I for maiden? 

Is aught so untrue 
As the heart that pleads passion 
From e 3 ^es of deep blue? 

Leave love to pale cravens, 

And pamper’d compeers; — 

While there’s fame, let us win it. 

My bold cavaliers ! ” 

On they swept like the tempest 
O’er dark seas of pine. 

And a banner ilefended 
The wings of each line. 

But the cravens and peasants 
Before them were driven. 

Like trees by the whirlwind 
Borne upward and riven; 

And the tnunpeter darted 
Through legions of spears, 

Crying — “ Here’s for King Charles 
And his brave cavaliers I ” 
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. CHRISTINA AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY HENRY PLUNKETT, AUTHOR OF “ ROSALIE, A TALE OF ITALY.” 

If thou would’st stoop to wake a string 
Which nought but grief can play; 

If thou wouldst plume thy syren wing 
To lure — and to betray; 

If thou would’st bruise a shiver’d reed. 

Or break a shatter’d heart; — 

1 will not blame the causeless deed 
That wings so keen a dart. 

1 may have been a tearful slave 
To love’s bewildering sway — 

My fate was cast upon a wave 
Which no control could stay; 

I may have bow’d my haughty will 
To passion’s heaitless joy. 

But yet I deem’d thee faithful still, 

And lov’d thee as a boy. 

I dreamt an angel heart was mine. 

Its passions and its fears; 

I thought that angel heart was thine. 

And blessed it with my tears : 

But I have proved how deep the ban 
Which curbs the spirit’s hight; 

• The youth hath merged into the man — 

The dreainiiig into blight! 

To love is to endure — but pride 
Onec scorn’d will plead no more. 

As [jearls which ocean’s billowy tide 
Bears onwards from the shore, 

, Even so the heart which slight hath s[)urn*cl, 

Sinks into feeling’s wane; 

The hope that grief hath once inurn’d. 

May never germ again ! 

I nfay have lived for this — for all 
That grief’s worst scorn can wreak, 

I may have marked to sorrow’s call 
Each ling’ ring heart-string break; 

But, oh ! if thou wilt faithless prove*. 

May thus thy fate be dealt, 

Even as 1 — to live — and love. 

To feel — as I have felt. 


CHRISTINA AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


** Oh ' 1 were damned beneath all depth in hell, 

But that 1 did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity.” Shakspeare, OtheUo* 


" This way,” cried Arwed, entering 
with noiseless pace, and cautiously intro- 
ducing a stranger enveloped in a large 
coarse cloak in the Italian fashion. The 


most profound silence reigned in the long 
obscure corridor through which the last- 
mentioned personage, following the young 
page his conductor, directed his stealthy 
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atqps towards the queen’s apartment. The 
lateness of the hour, the air of secresy 
and even of terror observable in the 
stra^r’s movements, his laj^ hat flap- 
ped over his eyes, the appearance of his 
Italiim costume, exposed to view as he 
occasionally arranged the ample folds of 
his mantle, which fell loosdy around his 
person, — all betrayed to Arwed the more 
than ordinary importance of the affiur in 
which he figured as the unconscious 
agent. The proverbial curiosity of a 
page tormented him with an unconquer- 
able longing to penetrate the mystery 
which had induced his royal mistress, at 
such an unwonted hour, to grant an au- 
dience so contrary to etiquette. 

At the extremity of the corridor, the 
stranger and his youthful guide paused at 
the door of Christina’s apartment. "Now, 
boy,” said the Italian, suddenly address- 
ing Arwed, " you must leave me : my 
conference witn th{‘. queen must be strictly 
private.” 

" Then,” replied the prying page, " it 
must be confined to the queen’s chamber; 
for I have received her majesty’s orders 
to keep guard in the corridor.” 

" Be it so ; but I may reckon on your 
silence ? I have your promise ?” 

" You have my oath ; I have sworn 
it on the cross, though, methinks, that 
guarantee is superfluous. My word might 
suffice.” 

" True, Arwed ; I doubt not your 
fidelity : but the levity of youth — some 
heedless expression — might disclose all ; 
and, boy, tnere is much at stake. The 
peace, the honour of your mistress would 
suffer from the slightest indiscretion. Re- 
tire to the fiu*ther end of the gallery, and 
keep good watch. I must remain at this 
door till it be her majesty’s pleasure to 
open.” The page silently retreated ; and, 
with his arms folded across his breast, 
the Italian continued to walk to and fro 
in front of Christina’s apartment, pausing 
from time to time, as if to catch the 
sound of footsteps within. 

The moment, so long, so ardently de- 
sired by Sentinelli, was at hand : venge- 
ance was already within his grasp. His 
hated rival, undone by his own impru- 
dence, stood upon the brink of destruc- 
tion. The disgraced courtier could not 
forget that he had once occupied the 
place which Monaldeschi now enjoyed, 
but from which the latter was in his turn 
about to be hurled. Rank, power, and 


almost kindy privilege, had been Senti- 
nelli’s: — lul had been ravished by his 
wily successor, whose influence had bap 
nished from his sovereign’s presence the 
discarded favourite. Monaldeschi reigned 
supreme in that very court where once 
Sentinelli had been ail in all ; — the 
source of honour, wealth, prosperity; the 
channel through which flowed the tide of 
royal favour. But the hour of retribution 
was near; and ’he who had long set for- 
tune at defiance, was now to learn how 
unstable is the greatness based upon the 
treacherous foundation of a sovereign’s 
caprice. At the period of which we write, 
the heroine of Sweden, whose career may 
truly be termed the romance of life, — 
Christina, whose adventurous existence 
commenced on the throne, and terminated 
in the seclusion of devotion, — was a vi- 
sitor at the court of Louis XIV., who 
had appointed the chateau of Fontaine- 
bleau as the temporary residence of his 
illustrious guest. Queen and votary of 
pleasure ; petticoat philosopher ; Atheist 
and bigot; " every thing by turns, and 
nothing long ; ” this extraordmary woman 
had already excited the Attention of Eu- 
rope, not more by the masculine vigour 
of her character, than by her voluntary 
abdication of the throne of Gustavus, for 
the enjoyment of philosophic but ideal 
liberty. Though despising, or affecting to 
despise, the splendours of royalty, (Chris- 
tina was still surrounded by a species of 
court, in which Monaldesclii had long 
occupied the foremost place. Presuming 
on the partiality of his royal benefactress, 
and lulled into fatal security by the 
lengthened continuance of prosperity, the 
favourite had abandoned his habitual cau- 
tion, and, in a private correspondence with 
a former mistress of Cardinal Azzolino, 
had madly betrayed certain' secrets of 
Christina, in terms the most revolting 
to female pride. Whether by means of 
bribery, or through the eflTect of accident, 
these documents of conviction fell into 
the hands of Sentinelli, who instantly re- 
solved to avail himself of an opportunity 
so favourable at once to his ambition and 
revenge. He privately transmitted to 
Christina a copy of certain portions of 
the accusing letters, at the same time 
declaring his readiness to appear in per- 
son, and at the peril of his life to sub- 
stantiate his charges of treason against 
Monaldeschi. The queen, whose irritable 
jealousy was easily roused, accorded the 





whicih, the sake of greater 
aecresy, aa4*^ girder tQ disarm all sus- 
mdon on nairt of thd &voimt^ had 
oeen sc^cited Ibr the hour of midnight. 

** Insdent, hau^ty rival ! ” exclaimed 
the Italian, as he slowly paced before the 
door of Christina’s apartmpt ; “thy hour 
IS come,— thy fall is certain.' Didst thou 
imagine that Sentinelli would tamely re- 
pose in the obscurity to which thou hadst 
consigned him ? Didst thou not dream 
of his return to crush thee? Tremble; 
for thou art in thine enemy’s power ! He 
holds these letters, -- thine own signature 
— the damning evidence of thy guilt. 
Christina shall see them— shall condemn 
thee: no earthly power can save thee. 
The pride of a sovereign, the feelings of 
a woman, are not with impunity thus out- 
raged. Soft ! I hear the tread of female 
footsteps. No ; not yet : would the mo- 
ment were over ! ” Again he paced the 
gallery, but with hurried, agitated steps. 
As the crisis approached, doubts and 
fears seemed to shake his purpose. He 
calculated the chances of female weak- 
ness ; of affection long centered in one 
licloved object, and, spite of conviction, 
clinging to its withered hopes : he trcm- 
bicd at the magic power of oaths, of sighs, 
of tears. One look might destroy his 
work of vengeance, and bury the artificer 
amid the ruin of his fabric, “ The stake 
is deep,” added he in a resolute tone, 
“ and the came is far advanced : I will 
not now throw up the cards. Hush! 
home one comes.” 

The door of the queen’s apartment 
was suddenly opened, and the Countess 
Ebba, the favourite attendant of Chris- 
tina, appeared in tlie gallery, to uslicr 
Sentinelli to the presence of her mistress. 
It was an eventful moment for the wily 
Italian. Th« mind which he sought to 
entangle in his snare was cast in no ordi- 
nary mould. The slightest deviation from 
his well-concerted plan — a momently 
forgetfulness of his wonted self-possession 
— one hasty, unadvised word — by exposing 
to the keensighted Christina the baseness 
of his motives, might hurl him to the 
bottom of the precipice, on whose edge 
he had already placed his unconscious 
victim. Sentinelli felt the necessity of 
devoting all his eneigles to the task he 
had undertaken: he felt that fortune, 
fame, existence, depended that one 
brief audience ; that he must leave that 
presence an acknowledged favourite, a 
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a bafflod twfcor.. The very of 

his deE^ nerved lum to its skilfiA, 
cution 5 wd in his smooth and appamtly 
s&ene countenance could .be tRfifded no 
sentiment^ but that of deep devo^n. to 
the interests of her whose worldly n^e 
he was destined to load with execration, 
whose eternal soul the contact of nis 
infamy was about to fester with that 
worse than adder’s venom — the poison 
of remorse. 

With subdued agitation, yet with the 
workings of jealous frenzy fearfully im- 
printed on her pale features, the queen 
received the midnight assassin ot her 
peace. She was seated on alsofo placed 
in a sort of alcove, and, on the entrance 
of Sentinelli, waved her hand to her at- 
tendant, who instantly retired. Christina 
was still in the prime of life: herbage 
was about thirty; and the diadem of 
royalty, though no longer encircling her 
brow, seeing to have stamped it with the 
divine and indelible seal of majesty. Her 
countenance, though impressed with se- 
cret chagrin, was distinguished by an air 
of haughtiness mingled with an expression 
of philosophic indifference to form, at 
once evincing the imaginatbn that ever 
took its hue from the impulse of the 
moment, and eminently characteristic of 
one whoso life was a practical illustration 
of the Epicurean code. In respectful 
attitude, the Italian awaited permission 
to commence his insidious tale. “ A 
truce to this idle etiquette,” said Chris- 
tina: “ have I not deposed it with my 
crown and sceptre ? Speak, and be brief; 
whence come you ? and with what intent?” 

“ Your majesty sees liefore you one 
whose motives — whose zeal, in other 
days, were too apparent for question; 
one ” 

“ No more, Sentinelli. Other days ! 
said you ? Know you not, that day suc- 
ceeds day, and yet each resembles not its 
forerunner ? Speak at once ; I like not 
this mystery. Why have you sought this 
audience, at midnight, and by stealth ? 
Honesty of purpose needs not borrow 
the mantle of darkness.” 

“ Alas ! gracious queen, truth reaches 
not the cars of royalty unimpeded in its 
course. He that would serve fiiithfully, 
roust sometimes serve secretly. I come 
to undeceive your majesty; to withdraw 
the veil that so long has screened a 
traitor.” 

“ Whom do you accuse ?” 

L 
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^ MoQBld^hi.” , 
f* Count, these are but words ; and if 
they rest not on strong proofs are empty 
as the air that conv^a wem to mine ear. 
Give the accusation form and substance.*’ 
Skptmelli’s wishes were crowned : his 
was beneath his fan». Nevertheless 
nis countenance betrayed no triumphant 
exultation. He even imparted to his 
futures, on ordinary occasions so impas- 
sible, an expression of sorrow, almost 
of contrition, for the pangs which he 
inflict^. 


« Would to Heaven,” he exclaimed, 
after a pause, "these eyes had not beheld 
the proofs which your majesty requires ! 
These letters,” added he, presenting a 
packet to the queen ; " these letters but 
too well support my assertions. The 
traitor’s own hand has stamped his in- 
famy, has stained this paper with v^ 
jests on your majesty’s sacred person ; 

has divulged secrets which : but I 

ofihnd you, queen.” 

"No, count,” replied Christina with 
forced composure ; " proceed ; I can hear 
all. Speak plmnly; proclaim the out- 
TB^ to which 1 have been exposed. 
Tniiik you this heart will feel a woman’s 
weakness? See you on this cheek the 
traces of a woman’s tears ? Speak— am 
I not calm ? ” 

"Aye, madam, but your faithful ser- 
vant boasts not the courage of your 
majesty. He cannot fashion his lips to 

{ ironounce the traitor’s audacious rail- 
ery. He dares not profane your royal 
ears with insults more atrocious than 
the coarse gibes with which the veriest 
debauchees jeer the frail partners of 
theii’ midnight orgies. There are certain 
mysteries which have served as the text 
of the inmate’s ribaldry, but to which 
this faltering tongue presumes not to 
give utterance.” 

" How ! Sentinelli, ” cried the queen, 
breathless with shame and rage. " Has 
the traitor dared — ? but enough ; give 
me those letters.” 

Sentinelli’s heart beat high with hope. 
Dissembling his eagerness, he respect- 
fully, and with a wcll-assuntcd air of 
reluctance, delivered the fatal packet to 
Christina, who perused it in silence. The 
Italian marked her burning cheek — her 
pale, quivering lip. His triumph was 
complete, — his vengeance was assured. 

After the lapse of some minutes, the 
queen, appalling composure, 


' her eyes on the count. " Ha shall read 
those letters,” said there— on 

that spot — and die! You will ti&e 
wifti you Landini, Ostrachi, and — I may 
reckon on you, Sentinelii ?” 

"My duty is to obey your majesty. 
Rely on my fidelity, and the devotion of 
your followers.” 

" By the blood of Gustavus !” said the 
queen, pacing the apartment in strange 
disorder, and heedless of Sentinelli’s 
presence; "this royal front, on which 
the diadem once glittered, is not yet 
bowed down to the earth in abject low- 
liness : this arm, that once wielded the 
sceptre of kings, is not yet impotent to 
smite. The deed of treason was done 
in silence— in darkness; when Heaven 
winked at The vengeance of Chris- 
tina shall be' open,»glaring as the light of 
day. The haughty Mazarin, wi& his 
crooked policy, will doubtless tell me 
of the laws of France, of his sovereign’s 
violated prerogative. Away with himf 
T owe his master no allegiance. Monal- 
deschi shall die. Were each drop that 
courses through the traitor’s veins a 
life — he shall die! But,” added she 
moiimfiilly, " his soul must not perish. 
In the grave there is no falsehood— no 
treason. Count, for a few moments I 
would be alone* Acquaint the holy 
Father Lebel that I would speak with 
him. If he has obeyed my summons, he 
is by this time in attendance : my page 
will conduct you to him. Use despatch ; 
and oh your return with the prior, I 
shall again tie in readiness to receive 
you. ” 

Sentinelli quitted the apartment, and 
in a few minutes re-appeared with the 
prior of the convent des Matkurms. The 
venerable ecclesiastic, to whom Arwed, 
in the early part of the evening, had 
delivered a message from the queen, had 
promptly obeyed the invitation. *Albeit 
that he was devoted to his heavily 
Master, the will of an earthly sovere^n, 
in the pious man’s opinion, was endtlcd 
to some weight. It was his to speak 
peace to the afiUicted ; to soothe the 
sickness, whethf^* of body or of mind, 
that courted uneasy slumber on a couch 
of state, or writhed in anguish on a bed 
of straw. Full well he knew that the 
monarch, not less than the most despised 
of his subjects, might wear' a seeing 
outside, and within a heart cankered 
with care. He was a man familiar with 
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Borrow ; he had himself been smitten ^ Your high offlce>father^tlM&ev’^ty 

w^ Its won rod: he had communed of virtue whiph' by genm’cd report is 
wkh it in the palace* in the cloister^ in yours — assure me that ! may iq>€nh Jn 
the hovel where the persecuted of this tuU confidence ; that you wul .£eep in- 
wodd» and of this world’s law, lay their violate under the seal of confeseinn, w 
weary heads and die. He had taught fearful secret which I would reyedJJ, 
the powerful and the wealthy •—‘him to ‘‘ Your mmesty may banish all ii^J^ 
whom life h^been as a long suramor’s hension; or u’ an oath—” V; 

day-^-to ^uit the scene of his enjoy- No, father; I would not wound ydnr 
ments; but still oftener had his pious sacred character with the insult of a 
counsels or his active charitv enabled doubt.’* A momentary pause ensued, 
the wretch to bear yet a little longer the 1 am a wretched sinner,’* resumed 
burden of existence.' The good things Christina with a painful effort, — “but 
of life had been sparingly bestowed on treason has been busy with me. Read 
him, but for his reward he looked else- these letters, and then, with your own 
where; nor was he destined to tarry lips, pronounce the culprit’s fate.” 
long. The hand of time indeed messed “ Gracious queen^” said Lebel, “ our 
heavily on his head The j^radual decay passions are treacherous counsellors. I 
of his well employed faci^tms, his snow- pray your majesty to weigh against tlic 
white scattered locks, his trembling offence the pleadings of mercy. Remem- 
limbs, betokened that he hod almost at- that the King of kings is the God 
tained the shrine of his pilgrimage, and of peace and pardon.” 
warned him that brief was the span “ Then to Heaven let the traitor ad- 
which yet remained h^ween the expect- dress himself, for on earth forgivene^ 
ancy and the enjoyment of miother is impossible. Read these letters ; take 
state of being, etern^ as the Deity, and them with you, and return to-morrow, 
radiant as His heaven. In the solitude of the cloister meditate 

With the agony of the lowly in con- on these foul passages : then judge if 
^dition and the meek in sphit — with the black ingratitude can carry treason 
deep contrition of the self-accused peni- further.” 

tent, who, standing alar off from the “ I rejoice to sec ^our majesty thus 
altar of his God, silently invoked the far disposed to justice. Yes, queen ; 
mercy which they of this world denied' I will read this packet, and ponder on 
liim-— with the guilty confessions of the its contents. I have your royal assur- 
forlom and the forsaken of theii' fellows, ance that you will give no orders touch- 
— the holy prior was familiar. To such ing this matter till my return to-morrow 
had he otlen whispered the peace that night 

reigned in his own pure bosom ; such “ Nay, father ; to-morrow morning, for 
had he cheered with the hope of those I will have it so ; and let your coming 
brighter worlds to wliich himself led the be secret. My signature, conven ed to 
way. But little had he to do with the you by Arwed, shall be your war- 
prosperous and the proud ones of earth, rant.” 

Little had his ministry in common with “ I obey : but once more, queen, I 
the elect of fortune. Above all, with beseech you to reflect that sovereigns 
what services could the humble pastor are God’s vicegerents upon earth. And, 
wpfoach the rulers of the land — those oh I could we see with His eyes the 
t$at feasted in palaces, and wore the crimes which here are expiated with 
gQc^geous purple of empire ? Such were blood, how should we then pity the 
involuntary reflections of Lebel, as, blindness and loathe the cruelty of 
in obedience to the mandate of Christina, human justice, which quenches the 
he visited a scene of splendour so breath of life so lightly !” 
foreign to his ordinary avocations, and “ Prior,” exclaimed Christina with 
to the austei’ity of his monastic order. impatience, “ Monaldeschi is a traitor ! 

“ Holy father,” smd Christina, scarcely Know you not that criminals less vile 
noticing the prior’s profound obeisance, have been broken on the wheel ? Return 
accompany me to yonder gallery; I to-inorrow morning; fail not to bring 
would speak with you in private:” and with you those letters; and, as you value 
the queen, follow^ by Lebel, hastily your eternal peace, let no other eye than 
retk^ to the corridor, yours rest on their hateful contents. 
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Farewell, father, till to-morrow. You 
will then know dl.” 

Conducted by Sentinelli, who, durii^ 
the above conference, had remained in 
the queen’s apartment, the prior left the 
palace. Christina, racked by the tor- 
ments of jealousy and shame, threw her- 
self on her couch. Sleep was long a 
stranger to her eyes ; and when at last, 
exhausted with conflicting passions, her 
senses had sunk into fitful slumber, the 
most gloomy visions assailed her imagin- 
a^. ♦ # # ♦ # 


“ God I” cried Christina, as the bright 
sunbeams darted into her chamber ; 
“ were the sleep of death like this I But 
no; in the grave all is calm — all forget- 
fulness. There, no startling dreams can 
scare the slumberer. There, the moulderii^ 
clay wakes not to a new morning — nor 
cheats the worm of corruption’s feast.” 

* # # In a few moments, Monaldescbi, 
with a courtier’s smile, and nothing doubt- 
ing, made his appearance before his oflend- 
ed mistress, tinder his dress, his person 
was secured by the coat of mail which 
he usually wore when hunting, as a pre- 
caution agmnst the danger of a random 
or misdirected shot. 

‘‘Marquis,” said the queen, “what 
think ^’ou? — we have a traitor near us. 
Christina is the victim of the most 
odious, the most unexampled perfidy.” 

“Your majesty betrayed! Who is 
the guilty wretch? Can it be that 
Mazarin ?” 

“ No ; the traitor is of my household : 
trampling gratitude and honour under 
foot — . 

“ Ah ! Sentinelli, doubtless : and yet, 
methinks, the favour which your majesty 
once lavished on him might shame even 
treason from its purpose. The oflence 
is monstrous.” 

“ Ay, Monaldcschi ; seems it not so 
to honour, to integriry like yours ? What 
think you of an insult the most unpar- 
donable? What punishment should be 
reserved for the wretch who taints my 
fair fame; who with cowardly barbarity 
aims his odious calumny against a woman 
and his sovereign ? ” 

“ What punishment ?” 

“ Ay, marguis, what punishment ? ” 

“ If Sentinelli has thus calumniated 
your majesty, no torture can be equal to 


the crime ; ’twere absolute mercy to ki- 
flict the punishment of ” 

“ Death ? Monaldescha'^ woiddst thou 
not 8^ so ? ” 

“ Yea, queen— of death 1 ” 

“ Then be it so : you have pronounced 
the culprit’s fate.” 

“ I am devoted to your royal will : this 
arm shall be the minister of your venge- 
ance, and this steel — But why does 
your majesty fix your eyes on me with 
such penetrating expression ? Doubt you 
my loyalty — my zeal ? ” 

“ Monaldescbi, search the depths of 
your own heart. Whom have you this 
instant condemned? Unsheatl^ your 
weapon, and do justice on your vile self. 
Die by your own hand, if shame cannot 
strike you dead. Look on these letters,^ 
traitor. Ha! does the sight of these 
guilty characters at len^h astound you ? 
— You tremble, marquis.” 

“ Your majesty, tliat is not my hand- 
writing: my countenance may well be- 
tray the indignation which I feel.” 

“ Say rather, the terrors of your guilty 
conscience. Monaldescbi, I would for- 
feit the remainder of my earthly term — 
with niy own hand would I shed the 
blood that flows in these veins, could such 
sacrifice but absolve you from the foul 
crime that stains your soul. Speak — 
confess all — disarm me with the tears of 
penitence. — Did you not at Rome write 
letters similar to these ? ” 

“ No, queen ; he who has affixed my 
signature to this heap of slander is an 
impostor. Your majesty is acquainted 
with my hand-writing 5 and can you, on 
evidence so slight, so false, give ear to 
the concealed enemy who dares to tra- 
duce my name ? I am innocent.” 

“ Innocent ! Did you not at Rome 
write the originals of these copies? 
Dare you deny these infamous expres- 
sions that have flowed from your pen? 
Innocent ! Feel you not the tortures of 
remorse? Glows not your cheek with the 
blush of shame ? Monaldescbi, ’tis ap- 
palling to know, to feel the certainty that 
one so trusted is a traitor ! Confess your 
guilt; assume at least that ment in 
mine eyes. Save yourself; — it is yet 
time.” 

“ Your majesty will not pronounceme 
guilty on the feeble testimony of these 
papers: deign to produce the originals; 
confront roe with my accusers.” 
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** Monaldeschi^*’ said the queen with 
8alemnity> ** you stand on the llireshold 
of eternity : yet a moment more, and re- 
pentance comes too late ; — avow all ; — 
the sword of vengeance hangs over your 
head — ay, Monaldeschi, by a single hair. 

— What f will nothing touch you ? Will 
you not avow one crime ? ” 

Towards your majesty. 1 have none.** 

The sound pi footsteps was heard in 
the adjoining gallery. Christina seemed 
to listen with a mixture ^of anxiety and 
dread. ** Quick, marquis ! *’ said she ; 

you have but another instant ; all sub- 
terfuge is vain. By the heaven that shines 
on the just and the unjust! if, when that 
door shall open, your guilt remain still 
unavowed, you are lost ! — Quick I they 
come ! — God of justice ! it is no longer 
time ! ** exclaimed Christina, as the prior 
and Sentinelli entered the apartment, 
while the soldiers of the latter posted 
themselves in the corridor. 

At sight of this unexpected cort%e 
Monaldeschi was overcome with terror. 
** Queen,” said the prior, “ I am here at 
your command: what would your ma- 
jesty y ” 

“ Justice, holy father I From lips like 
yours, that know not to deceive, the voice 
of truth will speak with double force. 
You are our judge. (live me the letters 
which I this morning confided to your 
care.” 

The prior produced the fatal packet. 
Monaldeschi was thunderstruck. “ Now, 
traitor,” said the queen to the latter, 
“ here are your own letters ; know you 
this handwriting ?” 

“ Heavens ! ” cried the conscience- 
smitten marquis; “ can I believe my 
eyes? Your majesty — ah! queen, be- 
hold me at your feet ! Treason the most 
infamous ** 

Marquis, ’twas in truth a deed of 
treason. See you these expressions? 

— Sentinelli, you know my orders.** 

At these words the Italian made a 
si^al to the guard assembled in the cor- 
ridor. Three of the soldiers entered the 
chamber. Monaldeschi threw himself on 
his knees. " Pardon ! pardon ! ” shrieked 
ho, in the accents of despair : ** my sove- 
reign ! ^ at your feet I kneel for mercy ! ’* 

Christina answered not a word; and 
sdizing him by both arms, the soldiers of 
Sentinelli dragged the shrinking victim 
from the chamber to the corridor." Hold 1** 
cried the prior. — " Queen ! ’* continued 


the man of God, listen not to the 
gestions of your wrath : I beseech you to 
put off this execution. Resume a sway 
more glorious than the monarch’s nile— 
be the sovereign of your own passionsJ* ' 

" Sentinelii ! ** exclaimed the queen* 
" order your men to sheathe their swoi^ 
Now let the traitor speak. — Holy father I 
you that would plead for him, bear wit- 
ness that I use no unseemly haste; I 
thirst not for vengeance. You mark his 
confusion : he cannot justify himsdf. 
Fulfil your sacred ministry; confess the 
prisoner, and be brief : his moments are 
numbered.’* 

As a last resource, the prior ventured 
to intimate that Christina, having volun- 
tarily abdicated the privileges of sove- 
reignty, and being moreover in the terri- 
tory of Louis XIV., his most Christian 
majesty might consider the self-autho- 
rised and summary accomplishment of her 
vengeance as an assumption of his own 
royal powder. 

" 1 am not his subject,” replied Chris- 
tina haughtily ; " nor have I, with the 
throne of my ancestors, abdicated my own 
respect and esteem. Think you the 
breath of man can efface the seal which 
the Divinity hath set upon this fore- 
head?” 

" Not so,” resumed the holy father; 
" but the God of life and death will one 
day weigh in the same balance the mo- 
narch and the subject. Banish from your 
bosojn the baneful passions of revenge, of 
cruelty, of pride ; or the stamp of sove- 
reignty will be as the brand of Cain, to 
mark that stern brow for the execration 
of mankind,* h^e — for the wrath of 
Heaven liereafter.” 

" Prior, you but waste these bold 
words. Speak to yon prisoner of his 
salvation : for, by my wrongs ! each pre- 
cious moment that you lose endangers hi? 
immortal soul,” 

The prior abandoned all hope. “ In- 
exorable queen ! ” exjriaimed he ; " ma- 
jesty of blood ! could you by this act, 
this one act, regain the throne, *twere 
better to wear a crown of thorns, than at 
such a price to purchase empire. You 
have doomed these iigcd eyes to witness a 
deed of horror which posterity will judge; 
you have spurned these scalding tears; 
you have renounced the God of mercy, to 
offer sacrifice on the altar of your pitiless 
idol. Vengeance is j/o?trGod! but you 
will one day feci the pangs that rend the 
L 3 
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spirit parting from its mortal frame. At 
that dreadful hour, you, too, will sue for 
mercy : may you not sue in vain ! Adieu 
— perhaps for ever ! I leave you to the 
dominion of your worldly passions ; I go, 
to join my prayers with those of your 
\^ictim ; to turn his hopes from the feeble 
sovereign that can but punish, to the 
Eternal Power that loves to pardon ! ” 
The last words of the prior had ap- 
parently wrought a deep mipression on 
Christina. Perhaps, too, a lurking sen- 
timent of compassion for Monaldeschi’s 
youth might have pleaded in his favour. 
“ Stay, mther ! ” cried the queen ; “ a 
moment’s pause ; ” — but the vengeful 
hand of SendneUi had too well inter, 
preted the orders of his mistress. A 
piercing shriek was heard from the gal- 
lery. As the wretched prisoner sup- 
ported himself against the wall, Scntinelli 
aimed a thrust at his heart, but the ar- 


mour whidr Monaldeschi wore tmder his 
clothes deadened the force of the attack." 
The ill-fated man seized the blade with 
his right hand ; and, in withdrawing it, the 
Italian inflicted a deep wound on tnree of 
his fingers. Perceiving that the victim 
was momentarily protected by his coat of 
mail, his assassin stabbed him in the&ce. 
The marquis, though not mortally wound- 
ed, fell to the ground. 

A loud and increasing tumult firrm 
without now reached the ears of Chris- 
tina. The governor of the palace, ac- 
companied by an escort, arrived in haste, 
and having, in the name of his royal 
master, Louis XIV., protested against 
the bold usurpation of nis majesty’s pre- 
rogative, ordered the execution to be in- 
stantly suspended. It was too late : the 
work of vengeance was accomplished — 
Monaldeschi was no more. 

Asmodeus. 


MAXIMS OF ELEGANT LIFE. 


The church recognises seven capital 
sins, and admits but three cardinal vir- 
tues. We have, then, seven principles of 
remorse, and only three sources of con- 
solation. Sorrowful problem for human 
nature ! The rule of elegant life is, how- 
ever, still more severe, for this is its 
dogma. 

Good taste has but one mode of 
proceeding. Bad taste a thousand. 



The constituent principle of elegance 
is unity. 

Unity cannot exist without propriety, 
harmony, and relative simplicity. 

To constitute elegance, neither sim- 
plicity, harmony, nor propriety, when 
separately taken, will suffice. The mys- 
terious combination of all three is re- 
quired. In analysing the ofiences against 
good taste, whether as regards dress, 
furniture, or conversation, we shall 
find that these triple laws of the unity 
of elegance have more or less been 
infringed. External existence is an or- 
ganised system which represents a man 
as exactly as the colours of a snail are 
reproduced on its shell. In elegant life 
every thing is in connection and at com- 
mand. If M. Cuvier onl v secs a frontal. 


a maxillary, or a crural bone, he imme- 
diately designates the species of animal 
to which it belongs — whether antedilu- 
vian, herbivorous, or carnivorous. Never 
is this naturalist deceived. His genius 
has penetrated the mysteries of animal 
life. 

Even so, in elegant life, a single chair 
will determine the taste of whole series 
of furniture — as a saddle gives the im- 
mediate idea of a horse. Every fortune 
ought to have its proportionate base and 
summit ; and the George Cuvier of ele- 
gance shottid be able to tell the exact 
amount of figures in a man’s income by 
his pictures, his stud, his damask silk 
curtains, his mosaic mantelpieces, his 
Etruscan vases, his timepieces, surmount- 
ed by statues chiselled by the hand of 
the first artists. Show him a single cup, 
and he will describe a boudoir, a chain- 
ber, a palace. 

A man of moderate fortune, without 
any of these things, may nevertheless be 
elr^int, if his taste dictate unity, har- 
mony, and propriety, in every thing per- 
taining to him. 

To know the mind of the mistress of a 
house, it is sufficient to cross her thresh- 
old. 
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Neither avarice nor want.^ means living and the fortune oi an individual 
can for an instant remain . concealed, produces ease of manners. 

Some ai&ct a devotion to elegance, while He who follows this maxim, uses and 
they try to combine it with a thousand enjoys all that he possesses : he has no 
little parsimonious expedients, far more luxuries incompatible with his mean^L 
offensive to the eye of taste than that His carpets are not covered with gl^en 
rigid and uniform domestic economy doth, and if he has a carriage, he enjoys 
wmch results from princi{>le. These pre- a drive without consulting the thennome-* 
tenders resemble unskilful mechanists, ter : should these things be injured, mo* 
whose theatrical decorations display the ncy will replace them ; for a man of sense 
coai’se materials of which their gaudy and refined education is never betrayed 
puppets and tinsel scenery are formed into the ostentatious absurdity of pur* 
They are evidently unacquainted with the chasing an article which his income nWII 
following maxims. not permit him to renew without the loss 

— " of his temper aud peace of mind. Put a 

Nothing is so essential to elegance as vase or a clock in a case, bag up a lustre, 
to conceal its means of existence ; and or cover your satin divans with brown 
All that reveals economy is inelegant, holland, and you resemble that worthy 

— ^ attorney, who for a Christmas-box pro- 

Economy is in truth one of the princi- sented to his wife' some silver candela- 
pal means; it is the nerve of good ad- bras, with strict injunctions that the thick 
ministration; but it resembles the oil, gauze which envelo[)ed them should never 
which, while it gives suppleness mid be removed. We repeat that a man of 
sweetness to the wheels of a machine, taste freely enjoys all his [lossessions. 
must neither be seen nor heard. Like Fontenelle, “ i7 iCaimc pas Ic chosen 

Inconvenience is not the .sole punish- qm veulcnt Hre trop resj)cclhs. Have we 
ment endured by the wealthy niggard ; ho not the example of Nature ; who, knowing 
really descends from his sphere, and that lier splendour will be renewed, fears 
places himself on a level w'ith those gro- not to dis[)lay it every da) ? To the man 
veiling souls who, without the means, of occupation, days devoted to the re- 
aspire to greatness. ception of guests arc times of high so* 

Who has not encountered, both in leiiinity; those periodical seasons are 
town and country, those aristocrats, sacred. On such occasions, chairs and 
whose expenses in dress far exceed their sofas lurc divested of their deshabiUes, car* 
mcome; and who, for want of an equip- pets are uncovered, lustres unhooded, 
age, are obliged to calculate their visits, silver salvers and candelabras emerge 
their pleasures, and their duties, by the from their secret recesses, and all is busUc 
almanac ? Slave to her bonnet, the lady and agitation. On the contrary, the man 
dreads the rain ; and the gentleman thinks of elegance is always the same: his tem- 
the dust mid sun bode mischief to his new per, dress, about him, are ever 

coat. The barometer is less subject to accessible; disturbs his tranquil- 

change than the conduct of auch beings: lity; to compare small things with great, 
they will hurry from the most pleasant he is as impassible as the fmuous Dessin, 
scene or party at the appearance of a who, when suddenly apprised that the 
cloud ; should their fine array happen to Duke of York had arrived at his hotel, 
be v?etted or soiled, miitind recriminations coolly replied, “ Put him in number four.” 
ensue ; they enjoy nothing, for every ex- No sooner had simplicity of dress su* 
pedition ends in trouble and repining, perseded the cumbrous attire of tlie 
A lady, before she seats herself in a car- middle ages, than the dawn of elegant 
riage, if seen to draw up her gown, be she life began to appear. A jx)rtion of the 
rich or poor, may be considered as be- sums formerly lavished on the heavy 
loxig^g in spirit to the class of pars!- magnificence of gold and jewels, was ex- 
monious pretenders to elegant life. pended on the comforts and conveniences 

. of life, and families were no longer disin- 

Accordance between the manner of herited by the cost of a coat.* 

* In the beginning of the sixteenth century, a cost made for Marshal Bai^ompierre cost 
100,000 crowns. A Frenchman of the present day cannot spend more than 15,000 franca 
on dress, withemt rendering himself an object of ridicule. 
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,This specica of civilisation has made 
the most rajnd advances in England, that 
country of the comfortably in which all 
the materiel of exterior life is considm^ed 
as a vast vestment, changeable according 
to the caprices of fashion. Th^ great 
leaders of the mode have continually new 
carnages, new horses, new furniture: 
their very diamonds are new set.'^ Never- 
theless many of t|icm would do well if 
they gave more consideration to the suc- 
ceeding maxim. 

Luxury is not so indispensable as ele- 
gance. 

A man of taste ought always to reduce 
his wants to simplicity. 


Prodigality of ornament destrojs ef- 
fect. 

In all things a multiplicity of colours 
ii inelegant. 

Laboured, when compared with natural 
elegance, appears as artificial as a wig 
contrasted with a heacl of hair. 

Notwithstanding their simplicity, our 
maxims cannot be too closely examined 


by the of elegance; yet let the 

neophyte ic» ftshion be assured that good 
taste results not from the knowled^ of 
its rules, but from habits of observation. 
A miui ought to practise this science with 
the same degree of ease with which he 
speaks his mother tongue. 

It is dangerous to stammer in the re« 
gions of elegance. 

Have you not often rf^arlced those 
deini-fasmonables who with all their 
might endeavour to be agreeable; who 
are in agonies if their dress diffors in the 
slightest point from the last iashionable 
print, and who are ready to faint after 
uttering a false concord? in the next 
maxim let them read their condemnation. 

Dandyism is a heresy in fashionable 
life ; it is, indeed, but the afiectation of 
elegance. 

When a man becomes an exquisite, he 
converts himself into a piece of mere 
drawing-room furniture ; a puppet, inge- 
niously contrived to mount a norse, seat 
itself in a boudoir, and even bite the 
head of a cane — but a thinking being ! 
No ! no ! lie who cannot distinguish 
elegance from mere fashion is a fool. 
Elegant life neither excludes .deep 
thought nor science ; it consecrates them. 


♦ That the mania for new fasliions often produces the most vulgar and tasteless conduct, 
even in persons of rank and family, will be abundantly proved by the following anecdote : ~- 
A learned divine, who, were his name mentioned would be immediately recognised as one of 
the ornaments of the Church of England, among other intellectual possessions had acquired 
much antiquarian knowledge. He had heard tlmtthc unfortunate James II., on the point of 
embarking for France, had withdrawn from his finger a valuable ring, and given it to a gentle- 
man of family, who had faithfrilly attended his master through all his perils subsequent to the 
landing of the Prince of Oiu^. ** Farewell,’* said the royal exile ; << take tliis ring ; let 
it be handed down to your iSieira as a memorial of your fidelity to your king in the worst of 
times.** A few years ago the learned divine already alluded to was informed that the lineal 
descendant of tlie loyal gentleman was still in possession of the ring, which had for ages 
appertained to the royal house of Stuart. Insjurcd with the zeal of a true antiquary, he 
longed to behold and ioucli this relic of a princely line. Having prevailed on a mutual 
friend to invite the young gentleman to dinner, the virtuoso was placed next to him at table, 
and, after a few preliminary observations, introduced the mention of the ring, which he ex- 
pressed the most ardent desire to see. 

** ^our wish,** replied the fashionable young gentleman with the utmost courtesy, “ shall 
be instantly gratified ; I always wear James die Second*B ring ;** and drawing a beautiful 
gem from bis finger, he placed it in the hands of the eager antiquary. 

** Here must be some mistake,** said the latter, surveying the ring with a look of disap- 
poiotment; ** this is evidently a mere modem toy ; tlie setting and cutting arc of very recent 
date : this cannot be the Stuart gem.** 

** *P0n honour. Sir, the very same. When it came into my possession it was encumbered 
with a huge heavy chased setting ; it had not been touched'for ages. I sent it to my jeweller, 
who had it newly cut and fashionably set ; it was then fit for me to wear. It is reckoned a 
prodigiously fine stone : pray, Sir, examine it at your leisure.’* 

Many thanks,” replied the antiquary, returning the profaned relic with a low bow ; 
« roy curiority is fully satisfied.’’ 
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It not only teaches the art c^^^faijoying 
every hour of the day^ but i# Ibrtns a 
taste £ot lofty and refined pleasures alone* 

A man of refined taste does not assume 
a mastership over what he possesses. 

For instance, a highly-finished gentle- 
man does not on ail occasions say, " My 
carriage; ” “ My horses;.” " My house; ” 
“ My servants:-*' content Mdth the con- 
sciousness that they are his, he does not 
ostentatiously assert his rights at every 
moment; he rather seems to partake 
them with all around him. This noble 
doctrine implies another maxim not less 
important than the preceding. 

Admit a person to your house, and you 
w suppose him worthy of moving in the 
f same sphere. 

K In elegant life no superiorities exist; 
I no power above power. 

People of polished manners constitute, 
in truth, the natural aristocracy of a 
country, and ought to receive and pay all 
courtesies with perfect equality. 

An elegant man is the humble servant of 
none, even in epistolary formula. By way of 
digression, while we are on this topic, we 
recommend the perusal of Les Lctb'cs de 
Montcs(pdeu to such as are not gifted 
with the art of gracefully finishing a letter. 
This illustrious writer displays the great- 
est flexibility of talent in his iiumncr of 
concluding the most trifling note. What 
person of taste would not turn with dis- 
gust from the absurd monography of “ I 
have the honour to be, &c.” * 

In society, talent, power, and fortune 
confer equ^ rights ; but the last, if un- 
connected with the first, sinks into con- 
tempt. 

It is a mark of exceeding bad taste, to 
mock and depreciate the industrious 
classes, or ruddy to interrupt an artist in 
his employment. 

Both taste and feeling dictate the fore- 
going maxim. Who would torment the 
honey bees ? 

They who search diligently, will find 
morality as well as elegance in these our 
maxims, which may be called the ethics of 
polite life. We will conclude them with 


three portraits, drawn ih)m existing in« 
dividtiais; each portrait being the like- 
ness of a class of persons bdionging to 
the fashionable world. 

^ A man of family takes possession of 
his fortune and commences his fashion- 
able career. His equipages are in excel- 
lent taste ; he gives the best of dinners ; 
every thing around him is modish; he 
follows the usages of society in his 
slightest phrase ; and even in matters of 
comparatively little consequence his fur- 
niture is in unison, and his household in 
perfect discipline. He adapts himself to 
the tone of the age ; no outre speech or 
even gesture can be laid to his charge. 
He is a methodist of elegance. The sa- 
voir vivre of such a man is entitled to 
some praise. His classis, as Lord Cla- 
rendon would say, is a numerous one. 

There is, however, a higher grade in the 
world of elegance — one which, to charm, 
dejKjnds not on mere personal observ- 
ances, but which invokes the aid of mind 
and talent. He who may be ranked in 
this class is, perhaps, as much an egotist 
as his neighbour above mentioned, but 
has the art of throwing a graceful veil 
over his self-love : he can even speak of 
himself without exciting disgust ! He pos- 
sesses the magic key which unlocks the 
heart of man — profound knowledge of 
chai'acter, and the sagacity withal to ren- 
der it subservient to his own views. 
There are many authors whose light of 
genius pierces the inmost folds of the 
human heart, but who, like Goldsmith, 
arc unable to make the slightest practical 
use of tlieir knowledge. The master of 
elegance, whpff character we are con- 
sidering, reads at a single glance the pe- 
culiarities, the weaknesses of mankind, 
and pleases by being all things to all men : 
he is an artist with artists, old with the 
old, profound with the learned, a very 
child with children, and has that air of 
devotion to the fair which enchants all 
women, when such homage is tendered 
them by a man whom they are forced to 
respect, and of whose superiority they 
arc conscious. Enter his home, and you 
will find every thing gracciid, fresh, rc- 
cherchcy and even poetic. You share his 
pleasures, his luxuries ; and, if not equally 
gifted with fortune, you feel it not while 
in his society. He pleases, he seduces all 
within his enchanted circle. Yet let not 


* A hint to officials* — Bd, 
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the narrow-minded being, whose pleasures 
are centred solely in individual gratifica- 
tion or in moral turpitude, hope to imi- 
tate such a man ; for the politeness which 
is not based on true benevolence of heart 
and temper is but a stiff mask, for ever 
slipping off when rufiied by the sli^test 
collision. 

The character just sketched is a noble 
of God’s own creation, improved by cul- 
tivation and experience till be approaches 
as nearly to perfection as human nature, 
by its own assistance, can reach; in a 
word, a finished gentleman : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gold for all that.” 

In general society, a woman of truly 
finished mind and manners may be met 
with more frequently than an elegant 
man. Brought up in habits of self-denial, 
in purity, and gentleness, and early taught 
to curb the outbreakings of temper by the 
aid of religion, woman encounters not the 
inward difficulties experienced by man in 
bending his stubborn nature to the grace- 
ful rules of polished life. She channs us 
entirely; let us, therefore, analyse her 
ways and means of captivation. She 
knows when to speak, and when to be 
silent ; she pays a delicate attention to 
such as converse with her, — an art sel- 
dom practised by men of talent, who are 
fiequently unaware of the influence ex- 
ercised by the “ mute angel of attention,” 
if we may use the eloquent expression of 
an English poetess. 

An elegant woman has no absorbing 
mania for particular subjects of convers- 
ation; she neither harangues nor dis- 
putes ; she can, if she please, maintain a 
discussion with proper spirit ; she knows 
the exact moment when to stop; her 
words are happily chosen, her language 
is pure, her rwlcry graceful, and her cri- 
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deisms ipoiiliun no secret sting. Far from 
contradlrcitiag you with die ignorant con- 
fidence of an ill-hred just free fi-mn 
school, she seems wuling to find both 
truth and good sense in your convers- 
ation. Her temper is even, her ak 
cions and smiling, her politeness natural : 
her attentions are neither servile nor fa- 
d^ing ; and you leave her, satisfied both 
with yourself and her. Attracted within 
her sphere by an inexplicable power, you 
find ^1 things that environ her stamped 
with the impress of her graceful mind. 
In intimacy she seduces by a tone of 
wuvetS : she is natural. To please, she 
needs not the aid of effort, luxury, or 
display ; and, in the rectitude of her sim- 
plicity, her sentiments delight you, be- 
cause you know that they are the lan- 
of heartfelt conviction. She is 
fraim, but not blunt ; for she wounds the 
self-love of none: moral wrong alone, 
and that forcibly apparent, can excite her 
frowns or severe remarks. She takes hu- 
man nature as God made it ; pardons mere 
foibles and follies; and though, from a 
quick perception of ridicule, her lip will 
sometimes smile, and her eye sparkle, yet 
the benevolence of her heart suppresses 
the utterance of sarcasm. She is aware 
of one truth of which the mass of man- 
kind are ignorant, — that very silly people 
can succeed in ill-natured repartee, and 
obtain credit for wit. She is considerate 
and agreeable to persons of all ages ; and 
exerts her talents alike to please her own 
sex, and to charm that which she seems 
born to rule. Her exquisite iact prevents 
her from irritating any; and they who 
would deliberately insult her, must, in- 
deed, be brutal. She is both tender and 
gay ; a help in time of trouble, and a sure 
consolation in the hour of distress. All 
are irresistibly led to love her ; and happy 
are they who gain her afiecdons I 


DALILA THE CRAFTY, AND HER DAUGHTER ZEINEB. 

A TALE OF THE BAGDAD POLICE. 

In the time of the Khalif Haroim al The great Haroun, who, it is well known, 
Raschid, there dwelt at Bagdad two dex- had a strong inclination to raise from ob- 
terous thieves, one named Ahmed ed scurity talent of every description, and 
Deouf,* and the other Hassan Schouman. who acted on the maxim of “ Set a thief 

• Tins Ahmed ed Deouf, elsewhere called the Kourd, is first mentioned in the tale of 
Alischar and Smaragdinc, published in the December Number of the Lady’s Magazine ; he 
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to catch a thief,” thought proper to employ 
these two men in his new police. He 
gave to each of them a yearly allowance 
of a thousand pieces of gold, and placed 
two bands of forty men at their disposal. 
To the one was intrusted the security of 
the city of Bagdad, while the other was 
ordered to exercise a strict surveillance 
over the banks of the river Tigris. The 
Emir Khaled, who was appointed waU^ 
or lieutenant of police, traversed the city 
with these two new authorities, to an- 
nounce that they were the Khalifs public 
officers, and were so to be considered by 
the people of B^dad. At that time an 
old woman, named Dalila the Crafty, 
dwelt in Bagdad, with her daughter, who 
was called Zeineb the Cheat. This girl, 
as soon as she heard the proclamation, 
ran to her mother. 

“ Mother ! ” exclaimed she, here are 
fine times for rogues: that hang-dog, 
Hassan Schounian, and that wretched 
Ahmed ed Deouf, who was expelled as a 
common cheat from Cairo, and took re- 
fuge at Bagdad, are for the future to 
march, one on the right, and the other on 
the left hand of the l^alif, as his officers ; 
they are to enjoy the privilege of appear- 
ing at court; and are, moreover, to re- 
ceive a yearly pension of a thousand 
ducats each : while we, whose talents 
are so superior in our vocation, may 
starve for want of encouragement, for 
aught the Khalif cares.” 

These words made a profound impres- 
sion on the mind of Dalila, and of her 
husband, who had fbnnerly been in the 
service of a cadi, 

Dalila was a perfect sorceress in the 
matter of knavery and roguish tricks. 
The serpent was not more cunning ; and 
Satan himself might have taken lessons 
from her. Her father had formerly held 
a j)iace at the court of the Khalif He 
had charge of the royal carrier pigeons, — 
a post of great trust and profit, and which, 
on his death, was not continued to his 
family. The cessation of an office so 
lucrative rendered them extremely dis- 
contented, and awakened no little spite 
and rage within the bosoms of Dalila and 
her daughter, when they heard of the ad- 
vancement of the two thieves. 


“ Well, mother,” said Zrineb, “ tf court 
favour is to be obtained by knavish tricks, 
we may bold up our heails with the high- 
est. I will answer for it, that in a few 
hours you can make all Bagdad ring with 
your name.” 

** We shall see, my daughter ; and yet 
it is difficult to imagine a bold exploit 
that will surpass the doings of Ahmed ed 
Deouf and Hassan Schouinan, those two 
master thieves. Nevertheless, we shall 
see— we shall see.” 

Muttering these words to herself, she 
put on a large flowing vestment of wool, 
and girded herself with a broad cincture 
of the same material, took in her hand a 
basin and an ewer with holy water, and 
put in the bottom of the ewer three pieces 
of gold. She next equipped herself with 
an enormous rosary, ^rnished with green, 
yellow, and red beads. In this disguise 
of a devotee, she traversed the city, re- 
citing her prayers and orisons at the high- 
est pitch of her voice, and casting her 
glances around in search of dupes. She 
arrived at last in a wide street, where she 
halted under a grand portico, surmounted 
by a cornice of marble ; the gate was of 
stmdal wood, ornamented with strong 
rings of bronze. This was the palace of 
one of the Khalif ’s great officers— the 
Emir Hassan, surnamed the Ill-behaved, 
for with him the blow generally preceded 
the word. He was married to a young 
and beautiful woman, but had no child- 
ren. One day Hassan the Ill-hehaved 
returned from the bath, and, surveying 
himself in the mirror, perceived at least 
half a dozen grey hairs in his beard. This 
discovery gave rise to a crowd of anxious 
thoughts; he remembered that all his 
brother nobles had been attended to the 
divan by at least one or two of their boys, 
and he reflected that grey hairs had al- 
ready overtaken him, ere blessed by Allah 
with an heir to whom might descend the 
honours of his tribe ami line. Full of 
these thoughts, he rushed into his wife’s 
apartments, and, with the utmost violence 
of words and manner, reproached her for 
being childless. 

“ These reproaches,” replied his wife, 
** ought not to be levelled at me, but at 
destiny, that did not ordain thee to be a 


appears to have been a noted character, and was doubtless a personage of real life. This most 
curious tale, which throws great light on the domestic manners and customs of the Arabians, 
is evidently of more modern composition than those translated by Galland ; this we gather 
from the mention of coffee, which, to the best of our recollection, does not appear in the 
, published Arabian Tales. 
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Rctber. If thou wcrt a mm of pious and 
holy life, perhaps Allah might grant thee 
the boon thou dcsirest ; but how can he 
who bears the appellation of Hassan the 
Ill-behaved expect to have such a favour 
accorded to him ? ” 

To this speech Hassan made a rejoin- 
der, that proved how well his surname 
was deserved ; and the discussion waxed 
so loud and violent, that it reached the 
ears of Dalila, who stood praying beneath 
the lattice in an audible tone, and think- 
ing in her heart that the dispute boded 
her some good. 

“ Listen,** said the young wife of the 
Emir, “ to that holy woman, who is sur- 
rounded by the benedictions of Heaven, 
and whose prayers are never addressed to 
Allah in Vedn ; let us endeavour to obtain 
the benefit of them. Go,** she continued, to 
one of her slaves, " tell the old sheik, our 
porter, to kiss the hands of the pious wo- 
man now praying in the street, and say to 
her that I desire her presence instantly.** 

Tlie slaves obeyed the orders of their 
mistress ; and the porter accosted Dalila, 
whom he took for a holy woman. He 
would have kissed her hands, but she ob- 
stinately refused this murk of hoiiuige. 
The porter, who for more than three 
months had not received a drachm of 
his wages, begged her to pour a few drops 
of holy water, from the ewer, on his 
hands, in order that they might bring him 
good luck in this world, and happiness in 
the next. Dalila complied with his re- 
quest, and with the holy water out came 
tne three pieces of gold she had put into 
the bottom of the ewer. The porter 
would have restored them to her. 

Preserve me from the riches and 
vanities of this world,*’ cried she, reject- 
ing the money. “ Some pious soul has 
privately slipped this alms into my ewer 
of holy water. Allah has destined it 
for you ; receive it in the place of that 
thy master oweth thee, and which thou 
darest not demand, lest he should over- 
whelm thee with heavy blows.** 

“Ah!” exclaimed the porter, as he 
admitted her, “ this is what I call a holy 
and wise woman ! ** 

The wife of the Emir would have or- 
dered her slaves to serve a sumptuous 
banquet to the devotee ; but Daldu de- 
clined it, declaring that she kept a con- 
tinual last, and did not eat oftener than 
thrice in the year. “ I only come,” she 
add^, “ to alleviate your affliction, and 
to give you my advice, according to the 


wisdom with which Allah has endowed 
me.” 

The youthful spouse then recounted 
her troubles to Dalila, who appeared per- 
fectly familiar with them, having heard 
the dispute as she stood under the lat- 
tice. 

“ My daughter,” said she, “ the best 
counsd I can give you is to obtain the 
prayers of my uncle, the holy sheik Abon 
Hassan, surnamed the Father of Burdens. 
He is thus named, because all run to him 
for counsel in their afflictions. He alone 
can aid you in this matter.” 

“ But how am I to implore his pray- 
ers,” said the wife of the Emir, “ seeing 
that I never go out, and know not where 
to seek your uncle, the Father of Bur- 
dens?” 

“ Come with me,” replied Dalila ; “ I 
will conduct you to the holy sheik, and 
plead your cause to him ; you will soon 
reap the blessings that ever attend his 
pr^eTs.” 

The wife of Hassan the Ill-behaved 
was splendidly attired ; and ever and 
anon did the pretended devotee cast a 
greedy eye on her rich bracelets and 
necklace, which she already considered 
as her own. 

The porter demanded of his mistress 
the reason of her leaving the house. “ I 
go,” she replied, “ with this holy woman, 
to request the prayers of the good sheik 
Abou ilussun, the Father of Burdens.” 4 

“ May Allah bless and guide your foot- 
steps!” said the porter; “that holy woman 
knows the troubles of all good people, 
and how to relieve them ; she has given 
me three pieces of gold I ** 

“My chiughter,” said Dalila to the 
lady, “ follow me at some distance, that 
you may not be impeded by the crowd 
of people who will importune me for my 
pr^ers,” 

Thus they proceeded, Dalila some- 
what in advance of the lady, till they 
reached the bazar. As they ptisscd the 
shop of a young merchant called Adi 
Hassan, the old woman said to the 
Emir’s wife, — “ Walk] on slowly, my 
daughter, and in a few moments I will 
overtake you.” 

Having retraced her own steps, she 
found the young merchant standing in 
extasy before his own door, and per- 
fectly transported with the figure and 
mien of the young lady who had just 
passed him. 

“Peace be with >011, Adi Hassan!” 
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said Dalila ; the beauty on whom you 
have been gazing is my daughter, whom 
1 have suffered to walk in the street for 
the first time. Her father has left her a 
considerable dowry, and I think it time 
to find her a good husband. I have cast 
my eyes on you for a son-in-law. You 
can hardly find a better match than my 
daughter, who possesses the three great 
requisites — talent, wealth, and beauty. 

** Mother,” replied the merchant, for 
the first two requisites 1 am willii^ to 
take your word ,* but as to the third, I 
shall judge with my own eyes, and must 
see her unveiled before I strike the bar- 
gain.” 

" Leave that to me,” said Dalila ; “ we 
shall contrive some means of seeing her. 
Follow me at a distance.” 

The young merchant hurried into his 
house, attired himself in his best appsirel, 
put a purse of a thousand ducats in his 
girdle, and then followed the old woman. 

Didiia next went into the shop of a 
<Iycr close by, and greeted him him thus : 
■—“Peace be with you, dyer Moham- 
med ! sec you not that young woman, 
and at a little distance a young man? 
these are the children that Allah has 
bestowed on me. The house in which 
we live is very old, and threatens to 
tumble down every day. My children 
su’c obliged to abandon it w'hile under- 
going repair, and I have come to hire a 
room in your house as an abiding place 
for them.” 

“ You could not have come to a better 
person,” said the dyer, “ and arc as w^cl- 
come as the foam to tlie cotfee ; 1 have 
many apartments which I only use when 
the caravans arrive loaded with indigo. 
I do not expect them for some months, 
and you can occupy them till that time.” 

“ Oh !” rcplied^the old sorceress, “ I do 
not want them for more than a month or 
two, till my house is repaired. You 
shall have no reason to complain of my 
generosity, for 1 have the spirit of a true 
Arab.” 

“Ttdce these three keys,” said the 
dyer: “the largest, which is crooked, 
opens the street door ; the second, the 
chamber; and the smallest, the little room 
tlirou^h the chamber.” 

Dalila, having received the keys, beck- 
oned to the Emir’s wife, who was still 
waiting in the street; and unlocking the 
door, invited her to enter the dyer’s 
house. 


“ My daughter,” smd she, "this is the 
dwelling of the holy sheik, my uncle; 
and of my son, who is about to embi^e 
the calling of a dervise : come up till I 
can prepare him for your arrival ; in the 
mean tune, I must inform you that hb 
austerity and sanctity are so excessive, 
that he abhors the sight of jewds, 
and all splendid ornaments; you must 
therefore divest yourself of your dia- 
monds, otherwise, instead of listening 
to your petition, he would fly on you in 
a fit of holy indignation, and tear off your 
necklace and bracelets. Let me advise 
you to give them to me, and I will con- 
vey them out of his sight.” 

The young lady, who was as simple as 
she was beautiful, immediately unclasped 
her iew'els, and gave them to l>alila, who, 
as she clutched them, could scarcely con- 
ceal hep joy. She then hurried to her 
other dupe, the young merchant, whom 
she found w'uiting below, impatient to be- 
hold his intended bride. Dalila advanced 
towards him with a look of disappoint- 
ment. 

“ Adi Hassan,” she said, “ I have in 
vain used all ray authority to prevail upon 
my daughter to receive you unveiled ; ner 
modesty is so invincible that she refiiscs 
compliance with my commands ; but as 
she is very devout, she would unveil if 
she supposed you to be a holy sheik. 
You can obtain a sight of her face only 
by assuming the character of a religious 
hadgi just returned from Mecca; and 
that you may play the part with tolerable 
accuracy, 1 will lend you this long woollen 
cloak which covers my dress : the rosary 
3 oil must wind round yoiu* wrist.” 

The young merchant eagerly complied 
with this proposal. Having thrown aside 
his pelisse and girdle, without casting a 
thought on the money contained in the 
latter, he attired himself according to the 
directions of the deceitful seiqicnt, who 
ushered him into the outer chamber, 
where she advised him to wait till sum- 
moned. She then pounced on her prey, 
bundled up Adi Hassan’s habit and mo- 
ney, with the jewels, and betook herself 
to the dyer’s shop. 

“ I hope,” said the dyer, “ you are sa- 
tisfied with the apartments ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the old woman ; “ I 
have already brought thither my children 
and their goods, but they have not yet 
thought of purchasing any thing to eat. 
Will you do me the favour of tfucing this 
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piece of gold, of going to market, and 
.pfoviding us with bread, meat, and other 
viands ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said dyer Mohammed, 
and trotted away to fulfil the bidd:ing of 
his respectable inmate, who promised to 
mind his shop till his return. 

Just afterwards an ass«driver passing 
by was called by Daiila. 

" Conductor of asses,” she said, “ do 
you know this shop, and my son Moham- 
med the dyer ? ” 

“ Perfectly well,” was the reply. 

" Poor young man I ” continued Pa- 
lila in a doleful tone, “ his worldly affaire 
are going wrong : he has sent for me, his 
old mother, to help him in his difficulties. 
My advice is, that he instantly convey his 
goods out of the reach of his rapacious 
creditors, by concealing theni in my 
house ; so load your asses with what you 
see before you.” 

The ass-driver hastened to obey, and 
in a trice loaded his asses with the most 
valuable contents of the shop. Palila 
told him she would lead the asses to the 
place of their destination, and return for 
another load, whilst he, for more speedy 
conveyance, packed up the bulkier arti- 
cles. 

Here is a pretty beginning, daughter 
Zeineb ! ” cried Palila, when she had 
displayed her prizes ; “ as our proverb 
says, ‘ At the first crack of the whip I 
have started foiu* ninnies;’ the wife of 
the Emir, the young merchant, the dyer, 
and the driver of asses.” 

" Bravely done ! ” replied Zeineb ; " but 
in a few hours we shdl find Bagdad too 
hot to hold us.” 

When the dyer returned to his shop 
with the provisions, he found the ass- 
driver hard at work tearing up the planks 
and benches on which his cloth was wont 
to be extended : not a piece of cloth had 
Daiila left in the shop. 

What art thou about, conductor of 
asses ? ” cried the dyer. 

“ Be thankful, dyer Mohammed,” said 
the ass-driver, ” that thy mother and my- 
self have saved from the paws of thy 
creditors thy goods and household stuff.” 

“ What art thou raving about, man of 
asses?” shouted Mohammed in a tone 
of consternation ; ** my mother has been 
in her grave these fifteen years, and I 
have not a debt in the world ! ” 

“ Make no mystery al>out the matter,” 
said the ass-driver, in a confidential tone ; 


I know all about thy bankruptcy : mean- 
while 1 should be glad if thy mother and 
my asses would return ; I have another 
load ready.” 

At this the dyer flew into a violent 
rage, and be^an to belabour the driver of 
asses, who, in his turn, became alarmed 
for the safety of his animals : his anxiety, 
together with the pain of the blows, caused 
him to raise a most hideous outcry. A 
crowd of neighbours was speedily col- 
lected to the spot : each of the disputants 
rushed to tell nis story first, and to prove 
that he was in the right. 

“ Do you know this old woman ?” said 
one of the neighbours to the dyer. 

"Extremely well,” replied Mahommed; 
" her son and daughter are now abiding 
under my roof.” 

" Oh, well !” answered the neighbours, 
" then you will soon hear tidings of the 
asses, and of the merchandise.” 

While the dyer and ass-driver were 
holding this dispute, the wife of the Emir, 
and Adi Ilassan, the young merchant, 
experienced the most lively impatience ; 
one to behold the holy sheik, the other 
to see his future spouse. 

At last, tired of waiting, Adi Hassan 
opened theebamber-door, and found him- 
self in the presence of the young lady. 

" I salute you, my affianced ! ” said he, 
gazing with the utmost admiration on her 
lovely face, which was unveiled : " where 
is your mother, and the dowry which she 
promised me ? ” 

" My mother has long been dead ; but 
yours promised me that the holy man, 
Abou Hassan, Father of Burdens, should 
soon appear.” 

" How ! ” exclaimed Adi Hassan ; " the 
old woman who changed my pelisse for 
this devout habit, is she not your mother? 
1 am astonished 1 ” 

" I am no less so than yoiu*selfi if she 
is not yours ! ” 

" Some secret understanding evidently 
exists between you,” returned the young 
merchant ; “ but you must immediately 
restore my garment and girdle which have 
vanished with the sorceress your mother, 
or you will fare the worse.” 

" What I ” exclaimed the young lady, 
" would you render me accountable for 
your own folly and credulity? I leave 
every one to judge which of us is most 
likely to hold intelligence with this old 
w’oman, who, by false pretences, has, I 
fear, carried off’ my jewels,” 
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During this altercation, in came the 
dyer and the ass-driver. 

** Where is your mother ? ” demanded 
both the new comers, in a breath. 

She is no mother of ours,” with one 
accord replied the others, who, in turn, 
recounted their adventures. 

“ Ah, my shop ! ” 

“ Ah, my asses ! ” 

" Ah, my thousand pieces of gold ! ” 

" Ah, my diamonds ! ” 

Such was the chorus of lamentations 


heard at the ooneiusioB of these recitals. 
Dalda’s dupes then separated : the youi^ 
lady went home to Hasflhn the IH-behave^ 
to communicate to him, as behest might, 
the loss of her jewels ; while themer<mat 
Adi Hassan, She ass-driver, and the dyer, 
appeared before the wali to complain of 
these rogueries. 

“ Go,” said the wali to Ahmed ed 
Deouf, the head of the Bagdad police ; 
" search the town for this old serpent, 
and bring her before our tribunal.” 


[To be concluded m our ncjcL] 


THE MOUNTAINEERS. 

Kbkn blows the winter’s chilling blast. 

With clouds the sky is overcast, 

The snow-storm, see, is coming fast, 

And all around is cheerless; 

Downwjird, the hardy mountaineer 
Tfirough devious path is seen to steer 
Towards home — to all he loves so dear — 
With blithesome heart, and fearless. 

And as the well known path he winds. 

That chilling blast he nothing minds; 

Nought to intimidate he finds, 

Although by night o’ertaken; 

Accustomed he alike to meet 
8terri winter’s cold and summer’s heat, 

With cheerfulness can either greet, 

And fortitude unshaken. 

Darkly the awful tempest lowers, 

Descending now in driving showers. 

The mountain torrent downward pours, 

By nought is he affrighted. 

Fearlessly on he tracks his way. 

Seeking to catch the chceiful ray, 

Whose very glimmering shines so gay 
To traveller benighted. 

Behind he leaves the mountain stream — 
Descries that welcome glimmering beam 
Through latticed casements taught to gleam- 
The cottage door is entered. 

His wife he clasps, his child so dear; 

O happy, happy inoimtaiueer ! 

In them thy every joy and fear, 

Thy every care, is centered. 
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THE DEEP— DEEP SNOW. 

A WINTER SONG OP THE KOUNTA1NBBR9. 

Haste on— haste on, nor heed the storm; 

The thought of home our hearts shall warm. 

Though loud the wild winds blow: 

Then droop not yet, our mountain song 
Shall cheer us as we pass along 
Across the deep — deep snow. 

And should some way4ost traveller hear 
Our voices stealing on his ear, 

’Twill joy his heart to know 
The mountaineers are near at hknd, 

To guide him through a stranger land. 

Across the deep — deep snow. 

Then speed we on — the sleet falls fast, 

The trees are bending to the blast, 

The air is thick below; 

But one more league of toil and pain, 

And then — our mountain home we gain. 

Beyond the deep — deep snow. 


Ketiteto of %ittmuvty i?«ie m. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


German Poetical Anthology, pre- 
ceded by a concise History of German 
Poetry, and short Notices of the Au- 
thors selected. Second Edition, j&y 
A, Jfemaps, Treuttel and Co., Hurst 
and Co., &c. 

In reviewing this useful work, it were 
foreign to our purpose to enter deeply 
into the subject of German poetry or 
Gorman literature in general. On these 
points the introductory essay prefixed to 
Mr. Bernays* work will afford ample in- 
struction to the learner, while it may 
^ide to more extensive sources of in- 
formation the student who has already 
made some progress. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss this interesting subject with- 
out a brief notice of some of the most 
cel^rated German writers, who by their 
genius imparted a vigorous direction to 
the literature of their country ; for which 
the sublimity of their conceptions, aided 
by the bold and generally romantic graces 
of a descriptive style imw be said to have 
founded a new era. Wc feci the more 


disposed to this task, as, from the long 
list of names, to each of which, in the 
prosecution of his design, the author of 
the German Poetical Anthology was 
obliged to devote.ii portion of his space, 
his notice of eaclb nas been necessarily 
limited, and as those whom we shall se- 
lect for the consideration of the reader 
have exercised a most important influence 
on their national literature. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, a servile adherence to the ancient 
classic models prevailed throughout the 
literature of Europe. The influence at 
that period exercised by France, and the 
spirit of imitation with which the Ger- 
mans were justly reproached, tended to 
the degradation of their literature, and 
produced, even from their most gified 
writers, but cold and feehle*copies of the 
French models, then universally admired. 
Gellert, Gottsched, Cronegk, and other 
Gennan authors of some distinction in 
their day, confined themselves to spirit- 
less translations from the French, without 
reflecting that the difference of language. 
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feelings, and customs must eventually 
check the growth of the exotic which 
they designed to naturalise on the Ger- 
man soil. The first amongst the authors 
of that country who imparted a tone of 
originality to her literature was Lessing | 
a poet who to a lively imagination united 
an aptitude for study and rejection, and 
who successfully combated the sterile 
theory founded on a formal adoption of 
classic rules. His judicious criticisms 
and his original compositions, exemplify- 
ing precept by practice, traced a new 
career for the dramatic authors of Ger- 
many, and laid the foundation of her 
literary revolution, in the glory of which 
his name is associated with those of KIop- 
stock, Schiller, and Goethe. Though in- 
ferior to the great authors amongst whom 
we have momentarily classed him, it is no 
mean tribute of praise to Lessing to de- 
signate him as a useful fellow-labourer in 
the cause, ennobled by the efforts of 
writers who, standing unrivalled amidst 
their own countrymen, infiuenced even 
the literature of foreign nations, and 
whose works will he admired so long as 
the inspirations of genius can sway the 
feelings, improve the heart, and excite 
the enthusiasm of civilised man. 

The celebrated author of “ The Mes- 
siah,” from the outset of his literary ca.- 
reer, was ranked by his admiring country- 
men as scarcely inferior to Milton. Klop- 
stock was not gifted with a fertile ima- 
gination, but rather with the enthusiastic 
disposition which forms the distinctive 
character of German writers, and to 
which he united habits of reflection and 
unwearied researcli. To his poem of 
“ The Messiah ” criticism has objected a 
certain austerity of conception, and the 
unnecessary introduction of theological 
subtleties. From many of Milton’s de- 
fects he is free, though gified neither with 
the sublimity nor the originality of the 
English bard ; to the treasures of whoso 
poetry he is probably indebted for the in- 
si)iration which gave birth to his grand 
work, “ The Messiah,” This partial ad- 
vantage is explained by the fact that 
Klopstock flourished a century later than 
Milton, and that during the interval an- 
tiquity had lost much of its factitious 
charm, whilst philosofihy had emancipated 
religion from the trammels of ignorance' 
and superstition. As a lyric poet, Klop^ 
stock had few equals amongst his copn- 
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tr^en; his odes display a degree of 
originality not always perceptible in his 
epic compositions. The boldness of his 
inversions often renders his style obsciire; 
he seems, in a word^ to have sacrificed 
clearness of conception to force of ex- 
pression. This, however, is scarcely a 
defect in the e^es of a nation habituated 
to the discussion of abstract truths, even 
under the light and gracious form of 
poetry. Madame de Stael, in her atl- 
mirable work on German literature, has 
done ample justice to the genius of Kiop- 
stock, and through the medium of a 
French translation has familiarised her 
readers with many of his most beautiful 
odes. 

Though difibring essentially from Klop- 
stock, both in the nature of his studies 
and in the character of his genius, Schiller 
occupies a no less elevated rank amongst 
the authors who have shed lustre on the 
literary annals of Germany. lie is known 
both as a historian and a poet; though to 
the inspirations of his muse he is i;riii- 
cipally indebted for his distinguished re- 
putation. Ilis most finishetl works, pub- 
lished towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, consist of two volumes of poetry 
and a number of dramatic comj)ositi()ns. 
His genius, unlike that of Klopstock, was 
dedicated neither to religious nor jjolitical 
subjects : his poetical effusions had tlicir 
source in the profound sensibility of liis 
nature, or, to quote the expressive lan- 
guage of Byron, in “ the freshness of the 
heart.” As a tragic writer his [)lace is 
incontestably marked amongst the master 
spirits of his age. In his first essays he 
seems to have followed the track, and to 
have imitoted even the delects of Shak- 
s]>eare. Most of his dramas have a found- 
ation in modern history ; and the reader 
who is acquainted with his beauties finds 
some difficulty in deciding for which qua- 
lity he is more worthy of admiration, for 
his patient industry, or for the happy 
facilify with which he embodied the annals 
of the diflbrent nations whose records 
have furnished the outline of his coni- 
ositions. Among his chefs^d^ ccuvre will 
e found “The Robbers;*” “Fiesko;” 
“ Intrigue and Love ; ” “ Don Carlos ; ” 
“ Joan of Arc ; ” “ The Bride of Messina,” 
and “ William Tell.” A critical analysis 
of his works has been given with so much 
spirit by tlie celebrated authoress to whom 
we have already alluded, that wc must 
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refer to her pi^s the Germw student 
who seeks more ample and interesting 
details on so difficult a subject. 

Goethe^ who may be termed the Nestor 
ij£ German Rterature, has loiu been 
known through one of the most brilliant 
productions c? his wuth> ** The Sorrows 
of Wertcr.” In alluding to this work, we 
must be understood as speaking solely 
with reference to the vast mental power 
which it displays, and as wholly avoiding 
all discussion on the oR-ar^ed subject of 
its questionable morality. It were ^cult 
to say in what species of composition this 
writeris least admirable: history, romance, 
the drama, literary criticisni, poetry, have 
by turns exercised his genius and proved 
its extent. To tlie theatre his talents have 
been much devoted j and whether in the 
portraiture of existing national manners, 
or of those which characterised Germany 
during the middle ages, no dramatist of 
the present day has more nearly ap- 
proached perfection. Among the most 
remarkable of his plays are “ Gotz von 
Berik'hingen “ The Count d’Egmont,” 
and ** Faust ; ” but from the peculiar na- 
ture of their excellence, even highly gifted 
writers could scarcely hope to imitate 
th cm with success. In lyric poetry Goethe, 
thouph in some respects interior to Schil- 
ler, is distinguished by his originality. 
In his romances, as in many of his other 
productions, he has ably developed his 
opinions on literary and philosophical 
questions. 

We have selected these writers for the 
most prominent subjects of our notice, 
chiefly from the consideration that they 
have contributed to a greater extent than 
any of their contemporaries to introduce 
and cherish amongst their countrymen a 
taste for national literature. Since the 
^stem of imitation adopted by the early 
German writers has been abandoned, the 
progress made by that people has been 
immense. In lyric poetry, especially, no 
modem nation can boast a greater number 
of remarkable authors. To the distin- 
guished names on which we have already 
dwelt many others, might he added, did 
we not fear to prolong our remarks to an 
undue extent. Our omission on this 
point is amply supplied by the clear and 
summary view of German literature with 
which Mr. Bernays opens his interesting 
treatise. We now conclude with a cordial 
reconimendation of his work to the 
perusal of every Gcnnan student, who 


will derive solid instruction from the 
prefatory observations on Oertnan poetry, 
as well as abundant gratification from 
the many h^utifiil selections diffiised 
throughout the volume. 


The Doctrine of Universal Pardon, 

bi^ Andrew Thomson^ DM, late Minuter 

if St. George* a Churchy Editdntrgh. 

8vo. Wm. White & Co. Edinburgh. 

Longman & Go. London. 1830. 

ScARCFXY had Mr. Erskine promul- 
gated his opinions upon the subject of 
universal pardon, than there arose in 
Scotland, and particularly in Edin- 
burgh, a religious and acrimonious con- 
troversy. Even in the French capital 
greater alarm could not have been created 
by the unexpected sounding of the tocsin 
during a season of supposed tranquillity, 
than was felt by the Kirk upon the publican 
tion of Mr. £rskine*s work. In addition 
to the fame acquired by the display of 
his powers as an advocate, he had gained 
a higli reputation as the avowed author 
of Internal Evidences ; a work, however, 
far too astute to be useful to the general 
reailer: one, indeed, in which the in- 
vestigator finds his steps clogged with 
accumulations of reasonings, and his 
course through the mazy intricacies of 
argument upon argument so retarded, 
that the small and meagre octavo is far 
more to be dreaded than a huge folio. 

It is, nevertheless, a work which dis- 
plays considerable merit and depth of 
reasoning. To overcome the effects 
visibly produced upon the community 
by the second production of so able a 
writer, viz, the essay “On Universal 
Pardon,” Dr. Thomson, whose lament- 
ably sudden death is recorded in our 
present number, exerted the utmost ef- 
forts of his zeal and energy. 

The church of St. George’s at Edin- 
burgh was the arena chosen for the 
display of those surprizing faculties for 
which the late reverend gentleman 
was so justly celebrated. At the ter- 
mination of the year 1829; and the be- 
ginning of the past year, the sacred 
edifice was crowded on each succeeding 
Sabbath, by the rank and fashion of the 
northern capital ; and none perhaps, but 
those who were present can form a just 
idea of the giffedf powers of the reverend 
divine, under such circumstances, con- 
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tending agawst an acute reasoner, ad- 
mired by aumerous and distinguished 
followers^ and maintaining princi^es the 
contrary of which he deemed unscrip- 
tura]> and therefore untrue. Dr. Thom- 
son writes in his pre&ce : — 

When I began the following course of 
sermons, I certainly had no intention to pub- 
lish them, nor was it my puipose to enter so 
largely, as I have ultimately done, into the 
discussions with which they are occupied. 
But finding, as 1 advanced, that the senti- 
ments, which it is their object to refute, were 
more prevalent than I at first suspected, and 
anxious to guard my congregation against 
such erroneous doctrines and such perversions 
of Scripture as were afloat, I felt myself 
called upon to enlarge my original plan. 

With reference to Mr. Erskine’s printed 
opinions on the particular subject now 
before us. Dr. Thomson continues : — 

Like his former volume, it is extremely 
rambling in its observations, and altogetlier 
incapable of being analysed. I have endea^ 
voured, however, in my notes, to make such 
remarks on what is contained in both pro- 
ductions as to show that their author’s rea- 
sonings are as inconclusive, and Ills interpre- 
tations of Scripture as perverse, as bis 
opinions are unsound and mischievous. 

Without offering an opinion of our 
own upon the particular point, it might 
seem as if Mr. Erskinc had threatened 
a mastery over his ant^nist, as the 
Doctor himself, unceremoniously y we might 
have said without anv impropriety, per- 
haps, uncourteouslyy thus concludes his 
remarks ; — 

A minute and more lengthened exposure 
of his blunders might have been expedient, 
but enough has been said, 1 flatter myself, to 
deprive his oracular sayings of that influence 
which they appeared to be exercising over 
ignorant and inconsiderate minds. 

It might here be asked. Had these 
sermons never been printed, could or 
rather would the reverend doctor hpe in- 
cluded the enlightened congr^ation of 
St. Geoige’s amongst the class of the 
ignorant and inconsiderate ? For whose 
benefit, therefore, did he preach? Or 
if printed, is it very likelv that these 
same ignorant and inconsiderate minds 
should care to know the truths con- 
veyed to them, or to possess the power 
of discriminating between truth and 
error ? 

As we proceed further, however, he 
himself, at p. 362., answers our enquiry. 


« My objea,** he says, « has not been so 
much to cure those who are already labourii^ 
under the malady ; for with such, aigument, 
however appropriate and strong, seems -^to 
make the disease more inveterate; aS to guard 
the young^, the unwary, the inexperienc^ 
who are stiU sound in.ti^ ftitb, against the 
danger of infection, and to provide them 
witii adequate means of safety.*’ - 

But the divines of the Presbyterian 
church delight much in controversy, as 
our tourist, in his “ New Year’s Day in 
the North,” which appeared in our last 
number, rather frankly intimated : but 
when we say controversy y we mean the in- 
clmtion for dispute upon self-opiniated 
principles. But here again the Doctor in 
part appears to meet our remarks, and we 
will give his own explanation; it is at 
p. 249. 

Why, my friends, if we are real Christians, 
controversy is our daily, our continual occu- 
pation. We have a controversy with the 
pr^udices of our own understandings and 
wifii the corruptions of our own hearts. We 
have a controversy with the world around us, 
that << lieth in wickedness,” and amidst 
whose allurements and hostilities we are 
doomed to dwell. We have a controversy 
with the great enemy of our souls, “ who 
goetli about like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour.” We have a controversy 
widi all these as our spiritual foes, who are 
peri>etually assailing us, with whom it is our 
duty to wage a good, and vigorous, and per- 
severing warfare, and in contending with 
whom victory is recompensed with heaven — 
defeat has its issue in hell.” 

Such controversy as this, we are ready 
to admit, is the duty of a preacher : but 
there is a spirit of controversy, which 
forsakes the substance, and seizes the 
shadow. This is the controversy which 
ought to be avoided by all men, but more 
especially by the ministers of religion. 
Mr. Erskine^s remarks gave birth to many 
pamphlets and discourses of all kinds 
from the clergy throughout Scotland. 

The text was taken from Psalm exxx. 
7, 8. " Let Israel hope in the Lord : for 
with the Lord there is mercy, and with 
him there is plenteous redemption. And 
he shall redeem Israel from ail his ini- 
quities.” This single text furnished 
abundant matter for twelve sermons. 

The preacher enters largely into the 
(Ustinctions between goodness and mercy. 

“ The mercy of God must and will,” be 
says, << extend to communicate to him (man) 
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the blessings that are suited to his state. And 
nothing can occur to frustrate toat gracious 
purpose;' or to detract either from its extent 
or its efficiency. On the contrary, the wisdom 
of Ood must provide most skilfully for the 
full execution of it : the poiver of God will 
overcome all obstacles and all oppositions 
that may come in its way : tlie truth of God 
will guarantee every edort diat may be re- 
quired for its fulfilment : and the justice of 
God, whicli, by itself, is so terrible to the 
transgressor, will be put forth to realise every 
thing that it has engaged to confer, with as 
much strictness and rectitude as it would 
have exhibited in inflicting punishment on 
the guilty, had no mercy interposed for their 
salvation.’* 

We are thus led to the following con- 
clusion : — 

His mercy is sovereign and gratuitous, and 
therefore it can only be displayed when every 
other (Quality that belongs to him is fully 
maintained, and there is no sacrifice of the 
honour that is due to each, and of the con- 
sistency which pervades the whole. Whenever 
his mercy cannot be exercised without re- 
fusing the demands of his justice, or without 
bringing into question the immutability of 
his faithfulness, or without denying tlie irre- 
sistible energy of his power, or without im- 
peaching the infallibility of his wisdom, or 
without throwing suspicion on the absolute 
purity of his nature — in these cases his 
mercy cannot be exercised at all; for the 
exercise of it would involve some short- 
coming in his perfection, which is necessarily 
unqualified and unlimited. It is only of 
this attribute that it can be said, “ He will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy : ** 
of every other attribute it is requisite that w'O 
predicate positive and peremptory operation. 
He must be holy ; he mutst be wise ; he must 
be powerful ; he must be just ; he must be 
true ; he inust be each and all of these, what- 
ever betide bis universe ; and if we, liis apos- 
tate creatures, cannot be tlie objects of his 
mercy, except by some surrender of the ho- 
mage due to tlicm, or some violation of the 
hannony that reigns among them, his mercy 
cannot save and cannot reach us.** 

Dr. Thomson then speaks of the atone- 
ment in Christ crucified, whereby 

** God in his mercy laid a foundation for 
hope tliat is deep, and broad, and stable. 
And be your transgressions ever so aggra- 
vated, and your pollutions ever so multiplied, 
and your wretchedness ever so deplorable, 
here is a remedy for them all. But,” he 
continues, “ if you refuse to acquiesce in the 
dispensation by which it is appointed tliat 
these blessings should be conveyed to you, 


and persevere in the ungodly course you 
have been Intheito pursuing,tii!s mercy, which 
it so libeieBy offered to you, wiH only add to 
your guilt and your condemnation.** 

We have thus, we believe, fairly set 
forth the views of the learned divine 
upon this very important subject ; and 
we need only mark the acumen of his 
writing. In these short extracts will be 
found the essence of the dispute, and of 
the subjectHmatter for discussion; our 
limits almost preclude us from entering 
more fully into the merits of the two 
controvertists. The first sermon was 
preached on a sacrament sabbath, of 
which there are generally but two inthe 
year. On this occasion the concourse 
was immense, the members of other 
churches, for the sake of convenience, 
uniting with those of St. George’s. 

In concluding his first discourse, from 
which these extracts have been selected, 

“ Come, then, to 'God,** he says, “ with 
the confidence that is warranted and eml>ol- 
dened by the manifestation of his mercy here 
(at his table) brought nigh to you. Come 
with your prayers and supplications, that they 
may be preferred and answered. Come with 
your sins that they may he forgiven, — with 
your corruptions that they may be subdued, 

— with your fears that they may be dissipated, 

— with your wants, that they may be supplied, 

— with your miseries, that they may be ex- 
changed for joy. Come as you are, tliat the 
God of mercy may shower down upon you, 
and send into your very hearts, all the rich 
benefits of Christ’s purchase, and give you 
such renewed tokens of his loving kindness 
as will comfort and gladden you in time, and 
be a pledge and prelude of the felicities of 
the eternal world.’* 

In his second sermon he handles the 
following text, " With km is jilenteous 
redemption,*^ and compares the sinner, re- 
leased from the burden of his iniquities, 
to a debtor enlarged from his prison 
house. Farther on he says, — 

It cannot, indeed, be literally affirmed of 
him (the sinher) tliat the expiatory death of 
Christ has procured the actual pardon of all 
the iniquities M'hich he may yet commit, as 
well as those with which he already stands 
chargeable, so that he can look upon himself 
as, in his existing state, equally freed from 
Iwth. Such a doctrine is unscriptural, and 
it is as dangerous as it is unscriptural and 
absurd. 

Upon a certain basis, this chapter sup- 
ports the doctrine of universal {wdon,-:* 
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as some hold a contrary and damnatory part of colouring. . fascination of co- 


uoccnne, taac laqre are souls oom mit to 
perish evenasting ^^ . 

Here we must for the present leave 
this volume, replete in every part with 
matter of the greatest interest; its 
pages deserve to be geni^ly perused 
and thoroughly known»,^V^n another oc- 
casion we may give 4^|^tacts from the 
same ^ork, wherein thep^^’s powers 
of oratory may be mdre hninediatcly ap- 
pai'ent ; the limited extraets which we are 
now enabled to give designed as an 
humble tribute to his merit. 


Tii* Art of Miniature Painting on 
Ivory. Arthur Paney, Longman 
and Co. 

Those who have sufficient industry 
and application to study the information 
contained in this valuable little work, 
will derive great benefit fi*om its instruc- 
tions. It will be found an excellent com- 

{ icndiura for such as, previously to taking 
essons, desire the assistance of some 
technical knowledge ; and also for those 
who, after receiving such lessons, seek to 
imprint them forcibly on the memory. 
Ladies who wish to understand the 
charming art of miniature painting in 
liigher perfection than is generally incul- 
cated by mere education practice, will do 
well to peruse witli attention the treatise 
on miniature colours, and that on their 
combinations. We must, however, warn 
the student, that in our opinion the au- 
thor recommends witliout sufficient 
caution the use of lainp<black, which is a 
ilaiigerous and ovcrpowtaing ingredient. 
Certainly “ in all labour there is profit,” 
or else we should condemn the study of 
the problems (wliich may be considered 
as mere book-filling articles), and the 
mechanical guidance of circles in drawing 
a face. There can be no harm in the 
jjractice of these lines and circles; but 
the only mode of obtaining freedom and 
beauty is to rely boldly on the eye and 
liand for the formation of a true and spi- 
rited outline. Of this the author seems 
fully aware, as we may infer from the 
sensible remark* with wmch he opens the 
work. 

The first consideration for the juvenile 
artist and tlic amateur is miAwiNO, which it 
is indispensable to .acquire with some pro- 
ficiency, before they indulge in the plcabing 


lour IS so universal, mat toe eagerness to 
commence upon it hinders many fropa giving 
drawing its proper attention. I^udents 
fancy much practice with the pencil q^ite 
unnecessary ; but, however great the deiihu 
may be to Icam this art, they are rarely so fiind 
of tlie practice of the pencil, as to continue 
long enough at it to find their powers in 
drawing adequate to their practice in colour. 
Colour is pleasing and impresses tlie mind; 
drawing is intense, and considered ]al>oriout 
— witliout system, to make it inviting and 
genial. Masters yield to the importunities of 
pupils, which are too often seconded by tlieir 
friends, who are as anxious as the young 
folks to see something more showy than 
mere pencil or chalk drawings. The ge- 
nerality of masters and mistresses of semina- 
ries, and tlrawing-mastcrs, both at school 
and in private teacliing, can scarcely venture 
to continue their pupils any length of time 
upon the fundamental principles of the art $ 
it being so necessary, under tlie influence of 
j,*eneral expectation, for them to produce 
something which shall court tlie flattery of 
visiters and connections ; little being tliouglit 
of such productions as. only exhibit those 
rudiments of form, which alone give pro- 
priety to the earliest and the matnrest cilbrts 
of genius — outline. It is to be regretted 
that teachers of (reputation) are not left unin- 
fluenced by these considerations, and might 
advance their pupils only at those periods 
when their information rendered them truly 
fit to proceed to the next step in tlie art. 

As far as we can recollect, tlie use of 
the scraper has never been described in 
any other treatise on the art. We re- 
commend particular attention to the au- 
thor’s directions on this subject. 

There is much truth in the concluding 
remarks; wc extract the following jias- 
sage, because experience has convinced 
us, that if excellent results lU’e not always 
obtainerl from such works (and they are 
often faithful guides), tlie circumstance 
must be ascribed to the idleness and im- 
patience of the student, who is generally 
unwilling to allow the directions a fair 
trial. Wc recollect having derived great 
advantage from a strict adherence to the 
directions for miniature painting^ con- 
tained in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, al- 
though the article to which we allu'de is 
by no means so luminous a guide as 
Mr. Parsey’s treatise. 

Sujiposc the process of a picture to go on 
fairly, the amateur, or the student, gains his 
object from description ; but if, as is most 
likely lo occur, bis work perplexes him, and 
M 3 
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difficulties, too powerful tp surmount, stare 
him in the ffice, it is then the usual con- 
clusion that the genius is defective, or the 
description faulty. The appearance of a 
picture in process is so different to what it 
bears in a finished state, that ffiw cm com- 
mencement are satisfied, that proceeding and 
finishing will effect thdr purpose ; they de- 
sert their work, and begin again and again. 
Ko^ going on, they at last dc^air of success. 
1 should say, from description, go on, and in 
the end (if not the whole) some p^ will 
answer the expectation. On other attempts, 
progressive confidence will be gained, and 
where the conception was imperfect, perfect 
ideas will take its place. 

For the more rapid accomplishment of 
tliis desirable end, I shall suggest a servile 
observance of the rules laid down ^ and, re- 
gardless of all appearances, to proceed (of 
Course using the ^t endeavours), then, on 
conclusion, to criticise the work. Without 
a finished attempt, the amateur has no 
standard for comparison. It is more than 
likely that the subject will be too red or too 
blue, some parts much too light, or too 
dark ; or lines and edges destroying the 
harmony, &c. Begin the same subject again ; 
if the rc^ have predominated in the first 
attempt, introduce more greys in tliis — even 
overdo it intentionally, for contrast sake; 
for we learn the intermediate effects by vio- 
lent contrasts. 

Were we inclined to cavil, we might 
point out many inaccuracies of style in 
this little volume. The author is gene- 
’’ally careless, and sometimes faulty in the 
construction of his sentences. Unfor- 
tunately for the sages who write for the 
benefit of this ungrateful inarch-oi-intel- 
lect age, the public are a leettle squeam- 
ish, and unconscionably require the graces 
of perspicuous and polished diction, com- 
bined Mrith the advantages of solid in- 
struction. “ Scribimus indoctl doctique 
and, still worse, learned and unlearnt 
are expected to write with the harmony 
of Addison and the precision of Swifr. 
The very blacking manufacturers have 
poets, i. c. rhymesters, in their pay. 


Guy’s Geographia Antiqua ; or. 
School Treatise on Ancient Geography, 
upon a New Plan. W. Joy. 

We are much pleased with the arrange- 
ment adopted by the author of this ex- 
cellent geographical manual. The import- 
ance of an accurate knowledge of ancient 
geography needs no illustration ; to the 
classical learner it is indispensable. The 
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student who is defident in this respect, 
finding himsdf unable to givcla local co- 
louring .to the scenes described in the 
Greek and Latin authors comprised in 
the usual rourine of school education, will 
peruse without interest, offen with re- 
pupnance, the poets, historians, and even 
philosophers of antiquity. Nor will the 
want of geographiem information, with 
regmrd to places whose names are of fre- 
quent occurrence in the works of the an- 
cient classic authors, prove less injurious 
to the literary pursiuts of the mere En- 
glish reader; many oi the translations 
lately published have acquired a degree 
of merited popularity; but such works 
will lose hmf their utility, should the 
reader labour under the draciency, which 
the treatise now before us is, we think, 
well calculated to supply. 

To facilitate the young student’s pro- 
gress, and to lighten his labour, a larger 
type has been fmopted for the portion of 
the work containing a simple geographical 
outline, and which it is absolutely neces- 
sary to commit to memory. The pas- 
sages intended for perusal only, and which 
comprise much interesting historical mat- 
ter, nave been printed in smaller charac- 
ters* The practical utility of the treatise 
has been increased by the addition of a 
Chronological Table, comprising the prin- 
cipal events from the Creation cf the 
world to the extinction of the Eastern 
Empire. 


Family Classical Library, No. XIIL 
Tacittut, traiislated hy Arthur Murphy^ 
Esq, Vol. iii. Colburn and Bentley. 

Notwithstanding the poet’s maxim, 
that "a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” we must heartily recommend 
this volume as well as its predecessors 
to the perusal of our fair readers. A por- 
tion of original composition is added -to 
supply the lost books of Tacitus. Thanks 
to the “Family Classical Library,” a 
lady may now, without the slightest im- 
putation of blue-stockingism, become 
rich in the treasures of ancient classic 
lore. 


The Beauties of the Mind. A Poeti- 
cal Sketch; with Songs, Historical and 
Romantic. By Ckartes Swain, Author 
of Metrical Essays, 

The public has long been satiated with 
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volumes of fugitive poetry, which possess 
nothing beyond their external appeamnce 
to arrest the attention of the reader. 

The bool[ Is taken up, carelessly 
glanced over, Sung down, and jforgotten ; 
nether the author nor his work Imvethe 
slightest impression upon the memory. 

mth feelings almost amounting to 
aversion we submit to the task of exa- 
mhiing one of these ephemeral [produc- 
tions. The genius of poes^ has been too 
long debased by such abortive attempts of 
the sentimental dealers in other men’s 
thoughts. The traffic is but too com- 
mon ; and we may wade through half a 
score of volumes without finding one 
original thought, one bright conception, 
on which the author may hope to lay the 
foundation of future fame. 

With far difierent feelings we have 
perused the volume before us. Mr. Swain 
IS not unknown to the public ; his Me- 
trical Essays’* established his reputation 
as an author of some genius and greater 
promise. He has not disappointed our 
expectations. “ The Beauties of the Mind ” 
is a poem displaying considerable power, 
and replete with poetic beauty. The title 
is unprepossessing,' but more has been 
done than might have been anticipated 
from the commencement, which is in bad 
taste, and overloaded with epithets. We 
re^et that Mr. Swain has not extended his 
subject; that he has passed so rapidly 
over it ; but as condensation is the order 
of the day, his readers will have no cause 
to complain of the iengthiness of his poem. 
To be duly appreciated it must be read 
as a whole. We shall therefore give the 
two closing verses as a fair specimen of 
the author’s powers, and leave him to 
plead his own cause. 

When Time stands mute before Eternity, 
And the God-gifted mind, new filled with 
light 

From living fountains, glorified and free, 
Soars in transcendent majesty and might, 

An angel in its first immort^ flight, 

Gazing upon the heaven of heavens, to find 
The bUss of wings, the ecstacy of sight, 

A glory amidst glories of its kind — 

A disembodied soul ! a re-created mind ! 
Then, and then only, may the clouds that 
hide 

Tlie stars of inspuation burst away ; 

And genius find its own eternal ray. 

Oh ! KM* the eoming of that future day— 
The Spirit-light— the intellectual dower — 
The melody of tliat undying lay— 


The bfiss — the blocnQ of that Elysian f^wer, 
When Time shaS hftilfethe no move^ when 
tamba 

Have lost their powc^ ! 

Many of the minor poems which make 
up the rest of the volume possess j^eat 
merit. “ The Village Queen is a sw^, 
unaffected, natural sketch. We extract 
the following, more on account of its 
brevity and sweet flowing numbers than 
from any decided preference which it 
may claim over a number of graceful little 
poems. 

GIVE ME THE NIGHT. 

Give me the night, love, the beautiful night ! 
When the stars in the heavens are glittering 
bright. 

When the flowers arc asleep on tlieir pillows 
of leaves, 

And no murmur is near save the sigh the 
heart heaves ; 

When the spirit of tenderness hallows the 
scene, 

And memory turns fondly to days that liave 
been. 

When the valley's sweet waters reflect the 
moonlight ; 

Give me the ni^t, love, tlie beautiful night ! 

Give me the night, be it starless and long, 
When tlie gay hall is sounding witli music 
and song. 

When the genius of poetry breathes her deep 
power ! 

And ah! love itself is more lovely that hour, 
When the dark curls of iK»uty more grace- 
fully shine, 

And the eyes, bright by day, arc at evening 
divine ! 

When all is cndiantincnt that blesses the 
sight ; 

Ob ! give me the night, love, tlie beautiful 
night ! 


Thk Family Cabinet Atlas. Cojh- 
structed on an original Plan^ and ew- 
graved on Steely by Mr, Tkos, Sterling, 
Published monthly. Bull. 

Since our last two additional num- 
bers of this work have reached us, they 
ill every respect merit the commend- 
ations which we have bestowed on their 
predecessors. 


An Only Son. By the Author of ‘‘ My 
Early EaysP London, 18,31. 

Truth and nature are the cliaractcr- 
ibtics of Mr. Kennedy’s works, either in 
M 4 
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one, and the stren^h and heauty of. the 
other, are strikingly developed ni' the 
volume before us. it is but too true to 
nature. No splendid tissue of romantic 
incidents is presented to the reader;, to 
fire Ins imagmgtlon and awaken his curi- 
osity. The story of "An Only Son ” is an 
unaffected narrative of plain and touch- 
ing facts. The hero is no sentimental 
representative of an ancient house, but 
the son of a respectable tradesman in a 
small country town, Robert Earnshaw, 
a living portrait sketched by a masterly 
hand, in which the faults and follies in- 
cidental to human nature are forcibly 
delineated to form the moral of the tale. 
Ill his character and history wc find a 
tliousami traits resembling our own ; we 
enter into his situation, sympathise in his 
sorrows, and feel an individual interest in 
all that concerns him : we have felt as 
he has felt — thought as he has thought 
— and wept as he has wept. The season 
of childhood, with all its unsuspected 
earcs and over-rated pleasures, the trials 
and temptations of youth, return to us 
strong in the light of memory, and on 
closing the volume we exclaim — This is 
no creation of the poet*s fancy, it is 
reality ! A spirit of benevolence, and a 
wish to benefit his fellow-creatures, per- 
vades every page of Mr. Kennedy’s book, 
which contains an admirable moral lesson 
both for parents and children. To the 
one it points out the fatal effects which 
an untlue severity of manner, however 
well intended, is calculated to produce 
upon the mind of a child. Such conse- 
quences must ever ensue, when fear be- 
comes the predominant passion, and love 
operates upon the heart only at a dis- 
tance from the object to which it is bound 
by the sacred ties of consanguinity. Filial 
afifection cannot exist in perfection, with- 
out confidence — without a reciprocity of 
sentiment and feeling; a sense of duty 
will not long restrain a child from sinning 
against a parent, whilst that pai'cnt conti- 
nues to enforce his authority with severity, 
and to watch every action with a suspicious 
eye. The child becomes keenly alive to 
the implied distrust of the rectitude of 
his conduct; and, resenting such iniustice, 
endeavours, by artifice, to elude the vigi- 
lance of the parent. Whilst Mr. Kennedy 
strikingly illustrates the many and great 
evils ai*ising from this abuse of power in 
the father, he by no means attempts to 


excuse the conduct of the son. Pos- 
sessing a consummate knowledge of the 
human heart, he traces the effects pro- 
duced by^an erroneous education to their 
original cause, and does ample justice to 
the character both of the &ther and the 
son. 

With equal truth he points out the 
unhappy consequences, which an injudi- 
cious and fanatical enforcement of reli- 
gious duties generally produces on the 
mind of youth: he shows the folly of 
teachers, who, through mistaken zeal, 
render the noblest of all rational pursuits 
an abhorred task, by forcing it upon the 
memory before the reason is sufficiently 
matured to acknowledge and understand 
its worth. Religion, like the everlasting 
blessedness which it promises to the sin- 
cere believer, should be the reward of 
virtuous conduct; and imder no consi- 
deration should the acquirement of its 
sacred truths be made the punishment of 
crime. 

That children, whilst ver}^ young, have 
a more vivid perception of right and 
wrong, and a keener sense of injustice, 
than most persons are willing to admit, 
is a truth so admirably described by the 
author, that we feel pleasure in quoting 
his words : — 

Oyer-severity of punisliment always de- 
feats its object — ^hardening, in place of molli- 
fying, the disposition, on which equitable 
correction might have the most beneficial 
operation. It dishonours Penitence, by 
attiring her in the weeds of Meanness, and 
invests Obduracy with the toga virilis of Re- 
solution. There arc many points of resem- 
blance between unsophisticated boyhood and 
uncivilised man : none more marked than 
their mutually ready discernment of, and 
acqmei^ent respect for, justice. If parents 
err in its distribution, it ought to be on the 
tide of clemency. Children cannot penetrate 
beyond the surface ; the look, the word, and 
the blow, are to them the ultimate signs of 
condemnation : when these are dealt forth in 
^ hard a measure, they come, like men, to 
indulge the destructive notion tliat they 
are the victims of passion ; and that the pains 
or privations, to which tliey are compelled 
to submit, are less the penalty of the offence 
than the misfortune of the offenders. 

Mr. Kennedy’s reflections on the evils 
of war are wortliy of a man and a Chris- 
tian ; but our space is too limited to give 
tliem in extract ; — they will be found 
amongst the gems of the volume. His 
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arguments against the barbarous custom 
of duelling are too excellent to be 
omitted: — 

The duel — that mischievous remnant 
of feudal manners long denounced by the 
vrisest and best is ftdling into disrepute, 
though there are memorable instances to 
show the pertinacity with which Folly clings 
to whatever caters to its insatiably vanity. 
Over it the exalted philantliropy of religion 
wields no control. Its complacent insensU 
bility is impenetrable to every weapon, save 
one which rarely fails in lancing even tlie 
callosity of a worldly bosom. Ridicule is 
the only effective instrument for bringing 
tliose to reason, whose insane pride insists on 
submitting the distinctions of right and 
wrong to a mode of arbitrament so superla- 
tively ridiculous as die ultimate appeal of 
modem honour. 

Sadsfkction must be offered or obtained 
for injury inflicted or received; what satis- 
faction ? The chance of a pistol-shot at ten 
or twelve paces. Are superior qualities de- 
veloped by such an ordeal ? Wherein does 
this blind periling of tlie person atone for 
the infraction of the ordinances of Heaven 
and the covenants of society ? Why waste 
words? To vindictiveness, inordinate self- 
love, or senseless passion, the duel owes its 
origin and its continuance. 

In tracing the progress of Eamshaw’s 
eventful career, the moral of the tale is 
never obscured; and every scene presents 
to our serious consideration an important' 
lesson. There is a degree of poetical 
justice preserved through the whole. All 
the trials to which the hero is exposed 
are the result of his own imprudence; 
and the friend for whom he deserts his 
father, his home, and country, is the 
chief instrument in his punishment and 
repentance. 

It is difficult to select a detached pas- 
sage from a work like this. Earnshaw’s 
parting with his father, and the reflec- 
tions which foUow, iire perhaps the finest 
scenes in the volume ; but the character 
of Aunt Rebecca is so touchingly exem- 
plified on the return of the prodigal, that 
w^e shall take it for our next extract ; — 

Leaving the wine untasted, I turned 
from the inn, in the direction of Thomcrofl. 
It was pitch dark ; the wind blew piercingly 
— the rain fell thick and wetting. 1 was 
thoroughly drenched ere I arrived at the 
little gate by which tliose who approached 
on foot shortened the way to the farmhouse. 
At first it eluded my search. In the gloom 
of tbo elements, and the tumult of my feel- 


ings, I pass^ it by. The band grappled 
with it uncertainly. The latch bad been 
displ{^;cd since 1 planted the li^mums^ 
thrU years before, to grace the entrance. 

Light beamed from tlie window^, of 
home, — heart-gladdening light I — Hopja'a 
messenger, tliat oiitwinge^ the breexe^^b^- 
ing from iffor, on its seraphte pinions, smUi^g 
remembrances of affection and the fireside 1 
Cheerily rose the flame on tlie parlour hearth, 
as, mantled in shadow, I cleared a drip- 
ping pane to see if tliere were aught within 
tliat might allay the palpitation of the wan- 
derer. Tlie room was empty* Yes; my 
father would be superintending the horses 
and cattle, — his nightly custom. A piece 
of plain needlework hung on the back of 
a chair. Thus my aunt ever disposed her 
relinquished sempfstery. She would be re- 
quired in the kitchen. The familiar furni- 
ture, in its respectalfie old age, retained pos- 
session as of yore. There were some inno- 
vations : they were but few. A foolish 
drawing of mine had vanished from the 
wall. The cluck with brazen dial-plate,— 
which in childhood I venerated as if it were 
an ancesfor, — had been removed from the 
corner where it clicked for half a century, 
lu its stead, a mahogany bcaufet display^ 
its glossy front. It ought not to have been 
there ; it wanted harmony. 

Eamshaw learns that the house is pos- 
sessed by strangers ; that his father during 
his absence had died of a broken heart; 
that he had been buried a month pre- 
vious to his return ; and that his worthy 
aunt was living at a small cottage in the 
neighbourhood. 

It was in Abel’s cottage that I had spent 
the tliree days, when my extravagance in 
Glasgow produced my quarrel with my fa- 
ther. A servant and lantern were offered to 
guide me thither. Darkness and loneliness 
better suited the temper of iny soul, and 
I declined the civility. Plunging through 
rain-pools and lanes of mud, I attained the 
lowly dwelling. Its owner answered my 
knock. Betraying no token of recognition, 
he informed me tliat Mrs, Rebecca Earnshaw 
was in her own room. I announced myself 
as the bearer of tidings from her nephew, 
and was invited to her presence. 

Ascending a narrow staircase, 1 found 
my venerable relative, though partaking of 
an altered lot, still preserving all the h&its 
and many of the distinctive memorials of 
by-gone times. In person slie was tall and 
erect. The lines of age were a little deep- 
ened, and the locks which escaped the decent 
cincture of her mourning cup showed a 
more decided predominance of the silvery 
hue. The wakcfulnesb of worldly care ob« 
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Martba, she was cumbered about much' 
serving^*’ bad softened into the resigned 
eapression of one who, chastened by crosses 
and trials, and weaiy of temporal mutations, 
had chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away.** ^ 

She had beeh' employed in the twofold 
occupation of knitting and reading. The 
volume -—’Willison’s Balm of Gilead -.- ele- 
vated on a deric procured in the days of 
domestic tuition, to save me from stooping 
hi my studies, lay open before her. Among 
other relics ran(^ upon a shelf, were the 
family Bible and the ancestral broadsword. 
'When 1 crossed the threshold, she passed the 
glasses of her spectacles through the folds of 
her apron — saluted me faintly and falter- 
ingly — then fixed upon me a look of 
anxious and piercing scrutiny. 

The collar of the dripping outside gar- 
ment concealed my features : 1 slipped off 
the incumbrance. 

« Aunt ! have you forgotten your prodi- 
gal?" 

The voice thrilled through her frame as 
it had been the arcliangers call to judgment. 
I was encircled by her paternal omimicc. 
She sank into her chair. My hand was 
locked in her grasp, and, yielding to the 
pressure, I bent upon my knee. The light 
shone full on a face ravaged by war and 
wasting passions. 

It was long ere she could summon power 
of utterance to the emotions that flooded her 
eyes and convulsed her lip. Her first words 
were ** Oh me 1 oh me { can tin’s be my 
child ? ” She wrung her hands, and relapsed 
into a paroxysm of weeping. 

“ Spare yourself, dearest aunt ! if but 
for die sake of a wretched penitent, spare 
yourself! — my punishment is greater than 
1 can liear.’* 

« Ah, Robert ! Robert ! how is the 
gold become dim! — how is die most fine 
gold changed! — the crown is fallen from 
our head! Woe unto us, that we have 
sinned I ” 

Though a woman of strong mind, it 
cost her a struggle before she overcame the 
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inmressioii crtitttcA by the fleets of wounds, 
and afllictioii. The sight^pf the empty coat- 
sleeve, depending from my left side, opened 
the fountain of her grief nfreah. It was her 
sole consolation Uiat her brother bad been 
removed ere he had drained the cup of sor- 
row to the dregs. 

After the common im^lses of natm 
had forced their way, religion and feminine 
tenderness dictated the propriety of restrain- 
ing feelings that tended to crush mine. The 
waters of reproach retreated to their source. 
With a delicacy of attention of which it 
would have been difficult to conceive her 
capable, she proved herself a Christian mo- 
ther; alleviating, by the gentlest sympatliies, 
the moral heaviness that lay like lead upon 
my heart. 


** And now, Robert,’* said she, “can you 
of a truth say— I liave seen the error of my 
way, and, by my God assisting me, will do 
so no more?** 

** Not for w'orlds would I retrace my 
steps, or be again as T have been ! ’* 

“ I)o you remember the words inscribed 
in the pocket-book I gave you when going 
to college?” 

“ No, aunt ; no : hut I am sure they 
were good.” 

< Godliness with contentment is great 
gain 1 * these were the words. Will you 
recollect them hereafter ? ** 

“ As long as I live I and, by divine aid, 
will act upon tliem. Instead of raising the 
arm of flesh, I shall henceforth endeavour 
to fight the good fight.” 

“ Yes, Robert ; for ‘ what dotli it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
bis own soul ? * ” 

“ Alas ! if in this life I had hope, 1 were 
of all men most miserable ! ** 

One more extract, and we resign the 
pen ; convinced that the beauty, stren^b, 
and originaUty of the jpoein witli which 
the volume closes, will form a sufficient 
excuse for its insertion here i — 


How happy are they who can find in reflection. 

No act that cries, * Shame ! * — no abhorred recollection ; 

Whose tlioughts slied the light of tranquillity round them. 

To cheer and support when the world hath bound tliem 

In cankering chains. 

But wretched is he whose career is in blindness ; 

WJio joins hands with hatred, and battles with kindness ; 

Who, keenly aUve to a fine sense of pleasure, 

Abandons the cup of delight for a measure 

Of poison most foul. 
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A;H|i such hsy^ t been, hut too long to my sorrow ; * 

l*ve done that to-day which Tve wept for to-morrow 
Still loving the right, and die wrong still pursuing-— 

Malung vows to he wise, and yet madly renewing 

Old follies again, 

1 have dreams — I have dreams, by these dull midnight embers, 

Of things which my soul with reluctance remembers — 

Of dear househdd scenes, where, at morn, drooping-hcarted, 

With eyes raining tears, in my boyhood 1 parted 

From one now no more ! 

All empty his seat it were vain to deplore him — 

Yet I wi^ the deaf grave, for one hour, would restore him ; 

Until, from die ening lips prized far too dearly, 

He heard his son's grief that he ever severely 

A fond bosom pained. 

The wish is opposed by the justice of Heaven, — 

*Tis right man should suffer before he*s forgiven ; 

And, oh ! never dagger cut keener or deeper, 

Tiian useless regret o'er the poor silent sleeper 

We've injur'd and lov'd. 

T see through the lattice the stars dimly gleaming. 

Blest beacons of hope through a troubled sea beaming ; 

I turn from their light to the Being who made them, ^ 

And pray that the beauty in which he arrayed them 

May one day be mine. 

Thou knowest, oh Unknown ! who to name can we never ! 

Who art that thou art — hast been •— still shalt be ever ! 

Thou knowest thl^ diy creature, now bumbled before thee. 

With his weak human sense doth sincerely adore thee : 

Then hear him ! oh, hear ! 

Oh, hear him ! — this hour — while the hues of his spirit 
Are undimm'd by the stain all are born to inherit ; 

And grant that, uninov'd by life's joy or life's sorrow, 

Man’s smile or man’s frown, he may act on the morrow 

The thoughts of to-night! 

1 ask not for riches j — for power I care not ; — 

To win them as most mortals win them I dare not : 

And the fame w'hich 1 covet. I'll never here know it ; 

I may not deserve it, — ye cannot bestow it, 

Blind brothers of clay I 

But guide me, O God ! in a course still improving — 

As this orb round the sun in thy light always moving : 

And let nought unholy arise to conceal thee 
From him who, whenever he ceasetli to feel thee, 

Contentment hath none. 

May my life-time glide on as those night-sands are going. 

To eternity's ocean, a quiet stream flowing ; 

Oh, my soul ! be thy waters still pure as &ey now are. 

Still bless'd — lest they wander — O Lord I with thy power 

To turn them to tlioc ! 

Then 1*11 grasp thy cold hand, mystic Death ! as the hoary 
High-priest of a temple with clouds on its glory ; 

And dmugh in the portal the pilgrim may &Iter, 

He'll forward with joy, when he thinks of the altar 

Bright bunung within ! 
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8ono« >6r thb Grays and Gat. Bo the songs are extremely beautiful. The 
Thog. Hayneg Bally ; dedicated to Lady fallowing are among the best, and we 
Ki^ent, believe are the only ones which have not 

This long-expected volume has at already appeared in some of die Peri- 
length made its appearance. Many of odicals. 

I KNOW A. SPOT. 

t know a spot where we scarce mark the dowers 
That Spring scatters round her to tell us she's come; 
i know a spot where the evergreen bowers 

Are bright in all seasons — that dear spot is home. 

I know a spot where in winter's rough weather 
We laugh while the elements bluster and foam; 

I know a spot where when met thus together 
We've smiles for all seasons— -that dear spot is home. 


THERE IS NOT ONE FAMILIAR FACE. 


There is not one familiar face, 

Where many loved me once ! 

I speak aloud — the lonely place 
Returns no kind response ! 

Where I and others roved I see 
Anotluer roving race ; 

Cay smiles are there — but ah \ for me 
Not one f^e. 


Where are they now, the young, the gay ? 

— No longer gay and young ; 

O'er some, too early snatched away. 

The cold earth has been flung : 

The rapid stream — the sheltered seat — 
Each spot unchanged I trace ; 

But mournful is the scene — I meet 
Not one familiar face ! 


SDrama. etc. 


King's Theatre. — Madame Sigl 
Vespermann made a not very brilliant 
debut in the part of Rosina, on the 5th 
ult., which commenced the season at this 
theatre. The Prima Donruiy who is new 
to the British public, unfortunately la- 
boured under the effect of severe indis- 
position, — at least so said the hand bills 
circulated through the house previously to 
the commencement of the performance. 
The fogs of merry old England, as our 
country has been facetiously denominat- 
ed, are perhaps unfavourable to the vocal 
tlisplay of her foreign visiters. At all 
events, as far as the powers of song arc 
concerned, the circumstance should en- 
title the debutante to the utmost extent 
of critical indulgence. On this head we 
therefbre content ourselves with obser\'- 
ing, that her voice is a high soprano, and 
her style extremely florid. With regard 
to her acting, we permit ourselves to 
speak with less reserve ; it partakes of 
the aurea niedioci'Uas, for which, notwith- 
standing our classic veneration for Ho- 
race, wc entertain a most decided anti- 
pathy. How well soever the illiisions of 
the stage may disguise the fact, Madame 


Vespermann has arrived at a certain age. 
In stature she is under the middle size ; her 
person, however, is not destitute of grace, 
but her features are rather expressive than 
handsome. Signor de Begnis, as IJon Bar- 
tolo was greeted with the most flattering 
applause. Curioni, in the part of Alma- 
viva, was more than respectable ; but the 
honours of the night were reserved for 
Lablache, whom we should pronounce 
the beau ideal of a sprightly barber, could 
we by any stretch of fancy persuade our- 
selves that Figaro was intended for a man 
of weight and substance. It appears that 
the Directors of the Italian Opera in 
Paris endeavoured to open a negotiation 
with Lablache, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to relinquish his London en- 
gagement. The attem])t, however, proved 
unsuccessful. In the divertissement be- 
tween the acts of II Barbiere di ' Seviglia, 
and in the ballet of La Somnamhule^ 
which followed the opera, the celebrated 
dancer, Paul, and his sister Madame Mon- 
tessu, made their appearance. With the 
merits of the former our readers are pro- 
bably acquainted ; the latter, for the first 
time introduced herself before R British 
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audience^ her reception from whom was 
as favourable as she could possibly have 
anticipated. 

On the 12th S^uor David obtained a 
signal triumph in Kossinfs opera of Jiicci^ 
ardo e Zoraide, His voice is a combin- 
ation of a tenor and soprano ; his execu- 
tion extremely brilliant. I-^ acting, like 
that of the generality of simers, claims 
but feeble commendation. 'Die applause 
which his performance elicited, was most 
enthusiastic. Mademoiselle Beck (a first 
appearance), stistained the part of Zomira 
with much effect. Miss Fanny Ayton, 
who on the preceding Tuesday had played 
Hosina, again appeared as Madame Yes- 
perinann’s double in the character of Zo^ 
raidcy but received from the audience a 
most questionable welcome. 

Drury Lane. — At this theatre, Mr. 
Kean, who was supposed to have bid 
adieu to his admirers, has favoured the 
ublic with a few " more last words.” 
n general this mode of proceeding 
is apt to provoke the ire of the gods, 
who evince much indignation at any 
attempt to cheat them into sentiment or 
pathos, and who are by no means of such 
meek and spiritless dispositions as to put 
up with amusement when ofiered in an 
irreguliu" or illegitimate form. We were 
therefore agreeably surprised to find that 
nothing like a row interrupted Mr. Kean’s 
performance of “ crook-backed Kichard” 

— a character which he supported with 
little diminution of the ability and spirit 
which marked his best days. On the fol- 
lowing evening we witnessed his Shylock 

— we say //is, for the part is peculiarly 
his own. His personification of the Jew 
affords but few indications of that de- 
crease of physical power but too apparent 
in some of his efforts. 

Fra Diavohy under the title of the 
DeviTs Brother, has been adapted for this 
liouse. The successful run which an- 
other version of this jiroduction obtained 
at the Olympic has doubtless familiarised 
most of our readers with the plot, a 
lengthened description of which would 
therefore be superfluous. Fra Dinvoto, 
the hero of the piece, is a sort of Italian 
Macheath — the terror of the road — and, 
strange to say, ^ such a nice man !” in the 
balbrooms, to which he obtains admit- 
tance through the aid of a brazen front 
and a clean shirt. This melodramatic opera, 
like its brethren of the same school, can 
boast a decent sprinkling of murderers, 


thieves, and other attendants, ^4tnd aflbrda 
the usual moral lesson of innocence ]^- 
tected, vice punished, and virtue re- 
warded. We grieve to say that these 
excellent recommendaUons found but tn^ 
different favour in the eyes of the public. 

On Tuesday 22d, the theatre was 
honoured with the presence of their 
Majesties, who witnessed the perform- 
ance of School for Scandal, and the 
Pantomime. The house was thronged 
by a brilliant and fashionable audience. 

CovENT Garden. — A musical farce 
from the pen of Mr. Power, and the plot 
of which is much too complicated for 
description, has been performed at this 
house. It bears the promising title of 
Married Lovers, The author has given 
a spirited and amusing delineation of the 
intrigues and midnight adventures of 
whicli, during the regency of the profli- 
gate Duke of Orleans, Paris was the 
theatre. Power was a most amusing 
representative of Colonel O'DiUon, an 
Irishman, (of course,) serving in the 
French army. The piece was extremely 
successful. Much about the same time 
was produced enother musical drama, 
written by Mr. Planche, and entitie(l 
The Romance of a Lay, On the subject 
of the plot wc may venture the observa- 
tion made with regard to tliat of its con- 
temporary above noticed. The princi- 
pal feature in the story, is the romantic 
resolution of a Tyrolese count to select 
a helpmate from among die rustic beau- 
ties who form the female portion of his 
tenantry. The catastrophe, however, 
is more in accordance with the mode 
in which such matters are regulated in 
the drama of real life ; the count at last 
tying the connubial knot with his fair 
cousin Sophia Walslcin, The music of 
this piece is by no means remarkable 
with the exception of a Tyrolese glee, 
which received the honours of a double 
encore. Kccley presented a truly ludi- 
crous specimen of a disappointed rural 
lover. 

Comrades and Friends, or Life for Life, 
is one of the Frenchified novelties of the 
season. The story is a modern version 
of that of Damon and P}thias, and the 
incidents seem to rise each above the 
other on a graduated scale of improba- 
bility and absurdity. 

Shakespeare’s comedy of Much ado 
about Nomng^?i& aflbrded Miss F. Kem- 
ble an opportimity for the display of 
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her yaried powers in the part of Bea^ 
trice, Mr. C. Kemble was the Benedict. 
iHSaA Taylor is an efficient representa- 
tive of I/ero. Messrs. Warde and 
Bartley made the most of their respec- 
tive ports; and though last, not least, 
Messrs. Blanchard and Keeley per- 
sonated the immortal Dogbeir^ and 
Vemcs to the life. 

French Plays — Haymarhet Theatre. 
— The attraction of the French per- 
formances, at the commencement but 
feeble, has been much increased by the 
engagement of M. Boufle, an actor of 
great original merit. lie has already 
appeared three times, and irom his diver- 
sity of talent, promises to become a de- 
ciaed favourite. We trust that his rece|>- 
tion will induce the managers to add a 
few other efficient performers to their 
list, which at present is rather thinly 
spangled with dramatic stars. Another 
debut has since taken place: that of a 
Mademoiselle Jamain, whose powers 
are vastly superior to those of her sister 
artistes. This is at the best but dubious 
praise. Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, 
(whom some of the French critics have 
not hesitated to compai*e to Mademoiselle 
Mars) and that excellent comedian Le- 
peintre have long been announced; it is 
nigh time that the promise should be 
realised. 

Queen’s Theatre. — Since the adop- 
tion of its new prenomen the business 
of this theatre has been conducted with 
great spii*it. Acis mid Galatea^ Three to 
Oncy Tacty and The Merry Wives of 
Barincan, are extremely well got up — 
for that we believe is the theatrical 
phriise. The last mentioned piece is an 
amusing farce in one act; and in many 
of its scenes, as well as in its title, bears 
some resemblance to its 8hukspeariau 
prototype. Miss Vernon is the priwa 
donna of the house. 

Olymph' Theatre. — A Miss Sydney 
has replaced Miss Foote in the piu’t of 
LeontinCy in the farce of the Lost Son, 
At the risk of compi'oniising our reputa- 
tion for gallantry, w'e must declare our 
opinion tnat the habitues of this theatre 
are no losers by the change. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c, — 
The revolutionary occurrences of July 
have given a s|)ur to the dramatic con- 
ceptions of the Parisian playwrights. At 
the different theatres of the capital of the 
Grande Nation we hear of nothing but 


tragedies^ comeffies, melodnunas^ vaude- 
villes, operas ; in a word, apectdcles of 
every denomination, founded on events, a 
distant allusion to which under the Boinr- 
bon regime would infallibly have led to an 
acquaintance with the Procuroir du Red 
and his familiars, or even to something 
worse, if worse can be. At the Theatre 
Francois a five-act prose drama, entitled 
“Charlotte Corday,” is in preparation. 
The Ambigue Comiqucy* too, furnishes 
what, in other days, w ould have been pro- 
nounced a most seditious bill of fare, with 
“ The Four Serjeants of Rochelle” by 
way of dessert. That exemplary patriot, 
the Duke of Ragusa, intends, it is said, to 
bring an action of ddamation against the 
author of “ Napoleon BonapartCy ou 
Ti'cnte Annees de VHistoire de FVaMce.” 
The Marshal has a particular objection to 
a dramatic version of the capitulation of 
Pai'is, At the Theatre dii Vaudeville the 
delicate of Madame du Barri, 
and of other beauties belonging to the 
court of Louis XV., are to be cooked up 
for the gratification and improvement of 
the Parisian public. 

The Theatre of the Op^ra Comique is 
literally and most undisguisedly “playing 
the devil ; ” “ Le Diable d Venise ” being 
at this moment in rehearsal, and “ Le 
Diablo d Seville ” actually drawing crowd- 
ed houses every night. The subject of 
the last-mentioned opera has been fur- 
nished by an incident in the life of General 
Riego, the hero and the martyr of the 
Spanish revolution, who in the year IRsiO 
repaired to Seville to hasten the insur- 
rectionary movements. 

Three new theatres will shortly be 
established in Paris ; the Theatre 
in the Rue Quincampoix ; tJic Theatre de 
la Citcy on the Place du Palais de Justice; 
and the Thculre Montansicrym the quarter 
of the Palais Royal. The latter is ex- 
pected to open in April. Time was when 
our gfiy neighbours, if but duly provideil 
with their jpa«c/« et eireensesy cared little 
for systems of government ; but times are 
changed. 

From a calculation recently made, it 
appears that the eM)enses of each repre- 
sentation at the French Opera amount 
nearly to ten thousand francs, or four 
hundred pounds sterling. In this estimate 
the expenses incurred for the scenery, 
decorations, and costumes of new pieces, 
pilaries to authors, directors, &c. are not 
included. 
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In the month of April a grand musical 
festival will be celebrated in France. On 
Easter Monday of the present year some 
of the most distinguished artists and ama^ 
teurs belonging to Alsace and the denart- 
ments of the interior have agreed to Wd 
a musical congress, if we may hazard the 
phrase, at Strasbui^. 

A journal published at Milan, and 
called The Echo, contains the following 
laconic notice of a new opera in two 
acts (// Homito di Provenza), lately 
represented at the theatre La Scala, 

The Theatre* — Crowded. 

The LtbrcUo,-^ Not without merit. 

The Mude. — Long and tiresome. 

The SiffHora Grid. — Sacrificed. 

The Signora Pisaroni. — ( In the 
character of a page ! ! !) Sad reminis- 
cence of the past. 

The Signor JPorwfl?5flri.-— Promises. 

IV/c Signor Mari. — Out of liis place. 

Codumes. — Decorationt. — Rich and 
tasteful. 

The Fate of the Ojyera. — Unfortunate. 

The Sacred College assembled in con- 
clave lately issued a decree, sanctioning 
the opening of the theatres in the Roman 
states, jirevionsly to the election of the 
Pope. The theatre Tordmona opened 
towards the end of January with a new 
opera of Pacini, entitled It Cornaro, This 
thcati’c, formerly known by the designa- 
tion of Theairo d^ipottoy having l)ecn 
newly and splendi<ll 3 ^ decorated, and the 
ojiera having been composed cxfmessly 
for the occasion, an immense crowd was 
attracted to witness the j)erf<jrmance. 
The theatre Valtcy for opera and comedy, 
and the theatre Argentina, for comedy 
oiil,>', recommenced tlieir representations 
on the 10th of January. A number of 
new operas are in fireparation through- 
out the principal towns of Italy, 

Rossini is at present at Madrid, to 


which place he travelled in company with 
the banker Aguado.^ An important 
financial speculation is surmised to be 
the object of the latter ; but the MaeHfo 
visits the Spanish capital for the sake of 
amusement, or, as the French have it, to 
enjoy a little dintraciion. He Is expected 
to return to Paris about the commence- 
ment of March. 

Mademoiselle Sont^ lately tenninated 
her dramatic and musical career at Ham- 
burg, where she gave a scries of brilliant 
and productive concerts. The ex-prima 
donna then proceeded to join her hus- 
band, the Count de Rossi, who holds a 
diplomatic situation at the Hague. 

At Leghorn an extraordinary vocalist 
has been announced to the li^cs whom 
he purposes to astonish with a novel per- 
formance. He is to select a three-act 
opera, during the first act of which he 
will sing in a soprano, during the second 
in a tenor, and during the third in a bass 
voice I ! ! 

The celebrated violonist Paganini lately 
left Frankfort for Carlsnihe, where he 
was to give a public concert. He has 
long expressed a wish to travel through 
Belgium and thence to Paris, but politi- 
cal events have hitherto {)revented the 
execution of his design. Two new works, 
professing to furnish accurate details on 
the subject of his life, have recently 
been published in (lermany. Their re- 
spective titles are as follow; — Paganini^ s 
Lehvu und Treihen als Kiinstlt*r und ats 
Mvmch (Life and Conduct of Paganini, 
considered as Artist and as Man), by 
Jules Maximilian Scliottky; and Lcben, 
Character, imd Kuiist dcs Uittn's Nicolo 
Paganini, ( Life, Character and Musical 
skill of the Chesalicr Nicholas l\iganiui), 
by Professor F. C. J. Scluitz. The latter 
work contains a portrait of the wonder- 
working artist. 




COSTUMR OF PARIS. 

SiNCK the new year has commenced, 
fiishion has gradually revived with the 
balls and parties, which have become ex- 
ceedingly numerous; invention is alive, 
and agam meets with encouragement. 

A great change has lately taken place 
in walking bonnets ; round hats are no 


longer general in morning costume, but 
are confined to the dress circle. The 
universal shape of those worn for out- 
door dress is almost square, and broad 
in front, and they are sloped suddenly to 
the ear, and are trimmed with a ruche of 
net or guimp : no bows or ornaments arc 
worn inside the front; they are altogether 
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vulgar, and belong exclusively to the fifth 
and sixth classes. The sole addition to 
the inner front of a bonnet is a square 
quilling of net or blonde, the ends con* 
tinned down the strings, which tie under 
the chin, or scallops of blonde fluted 
round the lower part of the face Plumes 
are wx>rn in preference to flowers; but 
when the latter are used, they are chiefly 
made up of feathers, or floss silk. A large 
flower — a favourite with the Parisian 
viodktes — is formed of large bunches of 
white floss silk, confined with pink bulls, 
somewhat like the heads of artichokes, 
but pendulous; the leaves are made of 
green feathers. The hut to which this 
flower forms an appendage is square in 
front, and trimmed across the crown with 
a band edged with broad black blonde, 
fastened at the top under a bow of riband. 
In Mai'ch the use of plush will be wholly 
abandoned in walking costume; it is even 
now on the decline. So many fanciful 
novelties daily make their appearance in 
feathers, that it is difficult to (‘numerate 
them. One of the newest devices in fea- 
ther ornaments is a crown of various fancy 
plumes made oblujudy and called d PI non: 
It is worn at the back of the head. For 
walking costume, they arc mixed with 
other plumes : the former are beautifully 
shaded with a fiery red ; and the long tail- 
feathers of the king of the grouse, called 
in Scotland the cock of the rock, product' 
an elegant effect. The feathers of several 
tropical birds are used in evening cos- 
tume ; the enamelled feathers of the 
cofiuga, of the red dove, and of the Ao/i- 
Ari.y, are often seen on toques and in the 
liair, in prehirence to marabouts and 
ostrich feathers. Birds of Paratb’se are 
worn in the caps beak to beak. Ostrich 
features when used, arc much curled; 
four of these were seen in a bine velvet 
toque, which was surrounded by a large 
silver cord iloubled and crossed, and 
trimmed at the back of the crown with 
five silver sti*ai)s fastening on the rise of 
the front ; three small curled plutnes were 
placed on tlie left side. 

For full dress, an original sort of hat 
has been invented, which may be com- 
pared to a j)arasol turned inside out by 
the wind. At present, this (Chinese mode 
looks od<l ; but fashion reconciles the eye 
to every tiling ; the material is of painted 
silk. 

A new cap, d hj)a^sanne, was much ad- 


mired ; it was formed of five Pastum roses 
placed between puffings of English lace ; 
a pink blonde gauze lialf handkerchief, 
(folded so that the corner somewhat stiff- 
ened by riband wire stood up in front,) 
tied this pretty simple cap down under 
the chin, in gipsey fashion. The Pcestum 
rose is of a bright full colour ; and is so 
called from being found only in the ruins 
of Pmstum near Naples : it is a favourite 
flower, and has been so for the last two 
months ; during which flowers have been 
used in dress. Natural flowers, which 
by their chaste and subdued colouring so 
nearly rescirnble nature that they can 
scarcely lie known apart, ai'e the only 
flowers put in the hair. 

The hair is worn in various modifica- 
tions of the Chhivhe costume, likewise 
with full clusters of ringlets on the tem- 
ples surrounded by a braid of hair. Ma- 
donna curls, which ai*e occasionally seen, 
form a strong contrast to the present arti- 
ficial mode of arranging the hair. A chain 
of gold or pearls, fastened by a rich clasp, 
is often worn across the brow in full dress ; 
this elegant ornament has been general 
for some months, and continues fashion- 
able, A gold or silver cord is sometimes 
woven through the hair, and crossed twice 
on the brow. The cord is of consider- 
able thickness. 

In w^alking dresses, the colours w^orn 
arc very light and tender for the season 
of the }ear. Full colours, ever disliked 
in Paris, are now universally exploded ; 
the favoiirilc hues are Adelaide blue 
lihtc wfiuvc, W'ater green. Hr clc vin^ [lale 
wood brown, and an infinite variety ol* 
such tints, produced by mixtures in shot 
silks and satins. J),irk fur and plush are 
disappearing with winter; ermine imd 
swanstlown will be worn in their place 
during the early spring months. Uoiind 
dresses made \'ery plainly of cacliemire 
or satin, with ermine cii[)s and flounces, 
will be worn daring the next month. Tlie 
slc(’ves are very tight to the arm, as far 
as the elbow, and are kept smooth by 
small pieces of whalebone inserted be- 
tween the lining and outer material. The 
upper sleeve consists of two enormous 
beret sleeves, made very stiffs and put 
one above the other. Boas are of swans- 
down, or red or blue fox ; thc.se, of 
course, are not worn when o*lur fur 
forms part of the dress, but wdieii the 
trimmings of the pelisse are of velvt t cr 
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Black |l»<%lbsc8 
finished with light Air are '^con- 
sidered eJiegflht/ 

' The dbthi^shitig inark of court cos- 
tume and Ml dress is the adoption of 
gold or Silver fringe and orni^'ents to 
th^ ' gown i, p(^haps there js n6i a dress 
labira elegantly simple, Hcb, for 

»yduhg person, than h robe of ’Swiss or 
IS^teh white clear muslin> bordered at 
the hem gold or silver fringe. Satin, 
^ «ith«j black ""or amethyst, is often thus 
worn; velvet is at present; but velvet 
dresses will ilisapj)eai* with March or 
before. For full dress ^nze d la Donna 
Mema^ figured with gold and silver, the 
corsage folded across the bosom, is in 
favour with young persons ; draped cor- 
aageis are still prevjdent. Figured silks 
and satins are worn in dinner dress, 
open in front to the belt, with a hand- 
kerchief of blonde gauze or English lace 
placed within, and folded over the bo- 
som. For morning dress, a iante ememhlc 
of a chamois-coloiircil cachcmirc, with 
printed Turkish designs in' red and 
brown, folded corsage, and sleeves with 
double berrets; the hair confined by a 
high tortoise-shell comb, carved in the 
shape of a fan, knots of black gauze 
riband in the hair, black blonde man- 
chettes, and black satin shoes. For 
full dress, a robe of white crape em- 
broidered with gold or silver flowei’s, 
and trimmed at the knees with a woven 
bordering of gold or silver conis ; white 
phiines, and a silver cord among the 
curls and crossing over the brow ; pearl 
and silver mingled for bracelets and neck- 
lace; boa of white feathers. Another 
full dress is of Adelaide gauze, sprigged 
with silver, a row of silver embroidered 
rings, one within another, at the head 
of die hem. Corsage d la Gi^ecqvey 
sleeves of tulle, with interchanged 
rings of silver, lie across them in bias; 
on the hair is a species of woven wreath 
of silver cords, fastened on one side by 
a cameo agrafe. The hair is dressed 
with large bows on the temples. Neck- 
lace maSe of little cameos linked to- 
gether with a net-work of silver ; brace- 
vlfots and eariings of the same. A dmner 
^ess of rose-c<^ourcd striped gauze ber- 
retSyca^ of black velvet, with rose-coloured 
gauze riband, striped with satin, and tw'o 
;Cq[>rjght ,ro8e-coi}^e4'^ plumes. A very 

light Im of i^ose-coioured marabouts with 
black t^s. 
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catr%e quoted - that 4^'' 
with: gold or silver ‘ J^ack 

blonde is still in .higfl^ favotir 
and evening dress, where 
dbnr is not required. The 
are worn very short, very foil 
hut the breadths somewhat sloj^e^d'jcc^ima 
the Vaist. Long pointed epaalett^'br 
Jockies are still much worn, soine of 
them wholly of silver tissue; when ac- 
companying silver fringe, a thick silver 
cord is passed twice round the whist, 
the cords of which hang down to the 
feet with silver acorns or tassels. For 
ball dress, a robe of vei*te nahsante striped, 
with violet gauze over white satin, 'em- 
broidered at the knees with h wreath of 
violets, and their foliage in their natural 
colours ; corsage d la GrecqiWi 
sleeves in double lierrets. The Parisian 
milliners have invented a species of net- 
work, light, firm, and somewliat clastic, 
that sustains these sleeves without -danger 
of being crushed by the touch. Man- 
chettes arc uo longer woni in dress ; they 
arc conliiisd to morning costume, and are 
then of worked muslin, or more ftc- 
quently of black blonde. Bracelets of 
enamel of silver or of bronzed gold; and 
large amethysts set with enamelled 
foliage, have been substituted for these 
articles in full dress. 

The C^liieen of the French has departed 
a little from that simplicity of dress which 
M^as considered to have an injurious efibet 
ou the prosperity of the industrious classes. 
On her first public appearance this year 
she was thus attired: — a robe of lilac 
7muve (pink lilac), of a vciy' clear tint, 
was richly worked anti trimmed with the 
brightest silver; she wore a berret of the 
same silk, surrounded by a chain of dia- 
monds ; in front was a splendid diamond 
diadem, and three white plumes. Her 
necklace, bracelets, and agrafo Were dia- 
hiofids of inestimable value;^, The Prin- 
cesses Marie and Louise dresses of 
white satin; their jewels emeralds, sur- 
rounded by diamonds. Tlie Princess 
Louise had a gsirJand of these stones 
round her fair tresses. Tiie Princess 
Marie wore her hair in bands on the 
brow, and very high at" the back; a little 
chain of diamonds crossed forehead, 
and among the bows of hair were placed 
diamond pins, wrought in, fiowers. On 
another occasion these princesses wore 
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k|^ with a 4oi4^e ^ of die 

^ f&g^.the ^eem are entirely covered 

A Spwsh lady was seen at the aaine with a deep, wliite ii^red blonde, utrhi^ 
op^a, with that fall of blonde roonil the is ^tened on the shoulders by a Ww xk 
cors^ of the dress which is called wa»- lUac gauze riband i wtlfe raier, earrings, 
in Paris, and the true Spanish, man- necklace, and buckle of diamonds and 
tilla, or parted veil, the support to whirii amethysts. White satin shoes, tied with 
was a golden arrow and cameo placed urgentme cord, and white kid ^ves* 

vety h]^ on the hair. 

Painted gauze ^arfs have been brought ball dress. 

into still more universal &vour than last Dress of white cr^e over a white 
year. Brodequins of gold and silver tis- satin slip : the body forms le cobut in 
sue, meant to be worn at masquerades front, and is ornamented round the bust 
and fancy balls, have been seen in many with three rows of narrow blonde } the 
of the wops. Velvet and satin boots skirt is embroidered above the hem at the 
are worn, hned with fur, at present ; and height of the knees with chryseon tlmjad 
all the dress stockings are nchly cmbroi- and floss silk. The hair is dressed d Ui 
derw at the ankle, sometimes even with Chmaise, and ornamented with six white 
gold or silver. All cambric handkerchiefs ostrich feathers. With this Wd dress, 
and aprons are hemmed with very broad next to the left temple, a single flower 
hems, and embroidered with the most with leaves made of precious stones is 
delicate baby-work. In undress, brace- much worn. The flower represented in 
lets and belts of dark morocco, worked our plate is formed of rubies and eipe- 
with flowers in floss silk, are often seen. raids. A pink gretutdine gauze scarf is 

; worn with this costume, eamngs and 

The newest invention that has lately Sevigne of rubies, white satin shoes san- 
appeared in Paris is in furniture, a set of daled with chiyseon cord. 

which has been ordered by the king for . 

one of the saloons in the Palais Koyal. court dress. 

It consists of mahopny sofas and chairs We dve another beautiful court dress, 
covered with a species of fine horse-hmr, in which the hair is dress^ in full curls 
painted in oil, with large bouquets of na- on each side of the forehead, and in very 
twral flowers, as roses, dahlias, poppies, high bows at the back, mingled with 
and hyacinths ; the designs thus painted flowers. The dress is of white satin, and is 
are rendered unalterable by a new dis- bordered above the knees with a blue and 
eovery. The luxurious belles of Paris chryseon fringe, which has an admirable 
have, during the late cold weather, fur- effect. The corsage is made tight to the 
iiished their boudoirs with foot-baskets, waist, and is ornamented with a very 
lin^ with violet velvet, and trimmed with deep figiu'ed blonde. The riceves are 
chinchilla fur. The favourite employ- made en berety and finished round the 
ment of the Parisian fair is to paint on ai’m by a deep blonde. White satin shoes 
gauze for the borders of dresses scarfs, sandaled with cfiryteon cord : long white 
aprons, handkerchiefs, screens, &c. ; like- kid gloves, 
wise to paint, in various elegant designs, 

screens form^ of large white feathers. another ball dress. 

— Toque of P<*««^<?-coloured velvet, 

COURT OR BALL DRESS. made open at the back, so as to let the 

The hair is dressed in bows and braids, hair appear ; it is ornamented with pink 
and ornamented with five white ostrich and silver gauze riband d mUle raies, and 
feathers tinged with lilac : the curls are two white ostrich feathers tinged with 
much more full on the right side than on pink. This head dress is mostibecoming ; 
the left. Lilac satin dress ; the body is but is only fit for a very young person, 
laid in folds oveC the bosom, and clasped Dress of pink crape over a pmk' satin 
in the centre by a diamond and amethyst slip : the corsage is made in foil folds, 
SmgnSi the skirt is trimmed above the fostened in the middle by a bow edged 


* We have long promised ourselves the pleasure of communicating to our readen 
the most approved method of pursidifg this elegant accomplishment. 
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with narrow white l^onde; two similar 
hows are placed on each shoulder. 

full shm sleeyes, ed^d with deep 
hSonde ; the skirt is trimioied at the height 
of the knees with three rows of ageniine 
and pink. A bow of pink and alver 
gause jriband d mile rmes is fastened on 
the r%ht side a little below the trimming, 
the ends of which are made to meet 
under the belt in front of the dress. Boa 
of ostrich feathers, white satin shoes, 
tied with argentine cord ; and white kid 
gloves. 


WAtKlXG DRaSS. 

Bonnet ciit somewhat square in front, 
and sloped away to the ears, surrounded 
^ a ruche of white floss silk and guimp. 
The material, both within and without, 
is of satin of the new colour, lie de cin 
(wine lees),but the inside lining is covered 
with white crape, which gives it a tint of 
the utmost delicacy. All colours will 
be thus softened by pale lisse or crape, 
which will be worn in the new sprmg 
bonnets. This bonnet is trimmed with 
white gauze ribands and five round ostrich 
feathers much curled: there is no trim- 
ming of bows or blonde in front, as that 
fashion is now decidedly out of date. The 
hair is dressed in full curls, and banded 
next the face with two braids; a chain 
with cameo clasp crosses the forehead. 
The strings of the bonnet are tied under 
the chin, and bordered next the face with 
a mentonniere of scalloped lace. Were we 
describing Parisian fashions we should be 
obliged to say British pillow lace ; and we 
hope our fair countrywomen will not 
avoid what is so fashionable on the Con- 
tinent, merely because it is the product 
of their own neglected poor. 

The dress is slightly gored round the 
skirt, and bordered with ermine fur. The 
whole bust is covered even below the 


belt with a duunpudoshaped Cfipe, 

The slee^ are as sktkeiShw, 
and the upper part is a doill^ Seret, 
yery large, and stifiSjr supplied. The 
wrists are quite plaui, wiriiout ^ther 
bauds or bracelets; but on ofM da^ 
moveable manchetlcs of ermine mjit^e- 
shcqied are worn, and white gloves, and 
satin boots of the same colour as tl^ 
dress. 

BALL DRESS. 

Oriental turban of Adelaide blue 
crape, two white plumes tinted with 
blue, a double cord of argentine or un- 
changing silver crosses the brow, tufts of 
cut gauze are placed on the right side. 
The skirt is of Adelaide blue criqie: at 
the knees is a deep fringe of the argm- 
iifw, headed by a blue and silver cord, 
with the same laid bias in double rows 
from the fringe to the bottom of the 
dress. The skirt is wider than ever at 
the bottom, but is considerably sloped 
round the waist. A robing corsage of 
blue crape is trimmed with white blonde : 
the front of the corsage and sleeves are 
of white satin*; the latter have elbow 
ruflles, which are met by long white kid 
gloves. A blue waist riband striped with 
satin and velvet fastens with a topaz 
buckle in front and descends to the fringe, 
where it is confined with a bow of the 
same, tied with silver cord. A long cord 
of the argentine, or unchanging silver, 
may be worn with this dress, and gives a 
most elegant ef^ct when finished by tas- 
sels, or acorns hanging down to the feet. 
White satin shoes, sandaled with silver 
cords, and pearl-colourcd silk stockings 
with embroidered clocks. Bracelets of 
blue riband vclotUce, like the waist riband, 
with topaz clasps. The favourite colours 
are pale indefinite tints ; all full clashing 
colours being considered vulgar. 


ege Cgrontcle 

OP IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

We must, it appears, talk politics, commence, however, with the aflairs of 
^ough how to begin we scarcel^^ know, France: — On the 14th a serious dis- 
io so singular a state of confusion are turbance took place in Paris, origtoating 
most of our continental neighbours. To in an absurd attempt made by the Carlist 

* In consequence of an accident, the colouring of our plate does not exactly correspond 
with this description. It is hoped, however, that the details given m the letter-press will in 
some measure counteract the eflects of the oversight, whi^ was discoveied too late for 
alteration. 

N 2 
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faction . t6 excite a counter-molutiou. 
This Jhot^ble experiment was hazarded 
under cover of religion (! ! 1) on the anni- 
versary of the Duke de Berri’s assassin- 
ation. A few nltrtwsticklers for the divine 
right of kings conceived tlmt, during the 
celebration of a mass for the repose of 
the royal d<^unct^s soul, some sparks of 
comniotion might be elicited by well- 
directed manceuvres on their part ; and, 
acting on this felicitous idea, proceeded, 
after the conclusion of their <levotional 
exercises, to crown the bust of the young 
Duke de Bordeaux, which had been 
{daced on a canopy in front of the altar. 
Some elderly ladies figured as the fore- 
most among the dramatis pa'Sona: of this 
ridiculous, but, as the event proved it, 
rather mischievous farce. The result of 
so ill-timed an outrage on popular feeling 
somewhat exceeded the expectation of 
the devotees who had engaged in it ; the 
**profdmm mdgus ” having, towards night- 
fall, attacked the church of 8t. Oenuain 
rAuxerrois, which had served as the 
theatre of the semi-religious, semi-political 
ceremony. Having forcctl an entrance, 
the rioters proceedetl to demolish the 
Duke de Berri’s canopy ; and on leaving 
the church, tore down the cross, 
dc4is^ and other emblems, from^ the 
roof. They next paid a doiuiciliary 
visit to the palace of the Archbishop 
of I'aris, broke his grace’s wdiidows, 
and sacrilegiously committed to the 
8ch^e, bis valuable furniture, richly il- 
luminated missals, and here and there a 
few curious volumes less clc\otionul, it is 
said, in their tendency. By the efforts of 
Che national guards, order was with some 
difficulty restored. The ringleaders of 
the tumult had fixed upon the church of 
St. Uoch as the scene of their exploits; 
but the cure of the parish, who seems to 
have been a sensible man, refused his 
sanction, and thus rendered the design 
abortive, — at least as fur as rcgardeil its 
accomplishment in the Quarticr St. Ilo- 
nore. The holy man probably recoliccteil 
the text of Scripture, “ house is 
called the home of God,^* &c. Several 
arrests growing out of this affair have 
since taken place. The king has mbpted 
the resolution of dissolving the chamber. 

It appcju's that the Belgians find more 
difficulty in making, than their French 
neighbours in unmaking, a sovereign. The 
throne having been ofered to the Duke 
of Nemours, the King of the French has 
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officially refused its aceepbnoe fin: hik 
son. Meatfwhile the deli^rations on this . 
important subject are still pending. As 
involving the question of war or peace, < 
the ultimate choice of the Belgians is of 
the utmost moment to Europe. 

The Russians have entei*ed Poland* 
General Diebitsch speaks of cowolnehstg Uio 
Poles with the bayonet. We have ever 
believed the vltkmu rattio regium** to te 
a principle the soundness of wl^h u 
generally but tacitly upheld among the 
crowned heads of Europe ; , but of its per- 
suasive effect we were till now unawarib* 
Towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a king of Iluogary is said to have 
issued to the burgesses of Ofeii the fol- 
lowing laconic proclamation : — ** Mathias, 
Dei gratia Rex. Bonuin mane cives. Ad 
rcgcni si onines non veneris capita pei*- 
detis. Rex.” Except that it wants the 
merit of brevity and [)ith, the proclam- 
ation of the gallant Russian, in point of 
style, neai'ly resembles the curious docu- 
ment just quoted. We are happy to 
state, that the enthusiasm of the I’oles 
for liberty and independence continues 
unabated. Amongst all chusses the feel- 
ing of patriotism seems general. The 
monks belonging to the convent of St. 
Paul Czeustochace, presented to their 
country the half of their treasure. Some 
of the younger members of the order, mu- 
tating tlie exmnple of the Bemardines of 
Warsaw, declared their intention of form- 
ing a corps for the defence of Poland. 

Prince Czartorynski has been named 
Cliicf of the National Goverument. A 
private letter from Warsaw, of the SiSth 
instant, states that the cx-dictator Chlo- 
pieki had become subject to fits of men- 
tal alienation. Prince Stanislaus Po- 
niatowski, brother of the former K|ng of 
Poland named through the influence of 
Callicrine II., has long been a resident 
at Florence ; where he is much respected. 
His annual income amounts to 00,000 
piasters, or 14,000/. sterling. He makes 
a most beneficial use of his fortune, de- 
voting tlie greater portion of it to the 
encouragement of artists, and the rest, 
to charitable purposes. Prevented by 
bis advanced age (he is eighty years old j 
from taking an activ^i part in the national 
struggle of his country, the prince has 
devoted tJie amount of one year’s income 
to the cause of Polish independence. 

A spirit of insurrection has been 
manifested at Modena and Bologna. At . 
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the latter place, the insurgents are stated ' 
to have met with little or no resistance. 

Cardinal Capeliari has been elected 
Pope by the Conclave. His Holiness 
was born at Belluna, on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1765. In 1826 he was created 
Cardinal by Leo XII. His expression 
of countenance is mild and benevolent; 
his manner prepossessing. 

The Ottoman government, it is said, 
are making extensive armaments by sea 
and land. New levies for the army are 
daily raised, and the troops exercised 
d rEuropeane^ The object of these un- 
usual preparations* which at present is 
supposed to be an ex^ition destined 
for Candia or Patras, will no doubt be 
less disguised should the conflict between 
Russia and Poland terminate unfavour- 
ably for the former. 

In the House of Commons, a Mr, 
Perceval lately moved an address to 
His Majesty “to appoint a day for a 
general fast throughout the kingdom ” 
The honourable member gave it as his 
opinion, that this demonstration of 
humility could alone avert the wrath of 
Heaven, which must otherwise infal- 
libly smite the sinful inhabitants of our 
uiodern Babylon. Lord Althorp discover- 
ed in the honourable gentleman’s oration 
decided evidence not only of good feeling 
but of Ciceronian ability. By way of 
dant to this view of the question, some ra- 
dical w ag published a notice of a meeting 
to be held at the Rotunda, Blackfriars 
Bridge, for the purpose of petitioning' 
His Majesty to appoint a general / yw/ — 
the people of England being determined 
to feist no longer. 


THE queen’s drawing ROOM. 

FeuiiUarv 24*. having been appointed 
for the celebration of the Queen’s birth- 
day, Her Majesty held her first drawing- 
room since lier accession. Great interest 
was consequently excited, and all classes 
of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects vied with 
each other in their demonstrations of joy. 
The baud of the King’s guard, and those 
of the two regiments of foot guards, were 
dressed ip their state uniforms, and per- 
formed several delightful airs during the 
time occupied by the guard mounting. 

At half-past twelve o’clock several 
riglit reverend prelates had the honour of 
being conducted to the private drawing- 
room of Her Majesty, who in the most 
gracious manner received a congratulatory 
address from the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury. Shoi^ly afterwards several foreign 
ministers were presented by the Master of 
the Ceremonies, and delivered letters 
firom their respective courts. 

On this occasion, the Princess Vieform, 
dressed with great simplicity and beauty,^ 
made her first public appearance at court. 
Her Roysil Highness was accompanied 
by the Duchess of Kent and suite. The 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester arrived 
in state in three carriages, escorted by a 
of the Horse-guards, 
e King and Queen, who entered 
the Royal Closet about two o’clock, 
appeared to enjoy excellent health. The 
King was dressed in an admiral’s uniform, 
and wore the Orders of the (larter and 
Bath. After some presentations their 
Majesties proceeded to the throne-room, 
ivhcre they received a deputation from 
Christ’s Ilospital; according to an an- 
cient custom observed at ihc first draw- 
ing-room of each } ear. The deputation 
was headed by Aldernum Thompson, 
the President. Ills Majesty, who ex- 
pressed himself in the most gracious 
manner, scorned to take much interest 
in the institution. 

The reception of the ( ompany by tlieir 
Majesties occupied about two hours. 
The Russian, Austrian, French, Nether- 
lands, and Brazilian Ambassadors were 
present; the Spanish, Prussian, Danish, 
Swedish, American, Bavarian, Neapo- 
litan, Sardinian, Austrian WurtemlK'rg, 
Ilanse Towns, and Mexican Ministers; 
the Brazilian Charge d’ Afliiires ; Le Che- 
valier A. Lo|)ez de Cordoba, Secretary 
to the Spanish Legation; L. de Salazar 
and J. Curtoys, Attaches to the Spanish 
Legation ; the Lord Chancellor, and most 
of the Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Cham- 
berliun, the Master of the Horse, the 
Groom of tlie Stole, the Secretary of 
State for Ireland, the Master-General of 
the Ordnance, the Earl Marshal, the 
Captain of the Yeomen Guard, tlic Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, tlie Lord ('hief .Justice 
of Common Pleas, the Lord Chief 
O^on of the Exchequer, tlu' Archbi- 
shopfif of Canterbury and York ; tlit) Bi- 
sihotis of London, Chichester, Bath and 
Wells, St. Asaph, Winchester, and Ro- 
chester; the Vice-Cliancellor, the At- 
torney and Solicitor Generals, the King’s 
Advocate, L<n*d Hill, Gold Stick in wait- 
ing; Colonel Hanraer, Silver Stick in 
waiting; the Secretary at War, thei^ay- 
raaster of the Forces, the Vice- Chamber- 
lain, the .Speaker of the House of Com- 
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mens, the Judge of the Admiralty Court, 
the President of the Royal College oi ; 
Physicians, the Principal Equerry to the 
King, the Master of the Ceremonies, the 
Lord Miiyor and Lady Mayoress, the 
8heriffs of London and Micfdlesex, Mr. 
Under-SherilF Willoughby, Mr. Under- 
Sheriif Daniel Richardson ; Sir William 
Richardson, the ex-Sheriff ; Mr. Charles 
Richardson, the ex Under-ShertflT; and 
the Rev. Samuel Smith, Chapldin to the 
Lord Mayor. 

The velvet which formed the train 
worn by the Queen was presented to Her 
Majesty by the Spitalfiefds weavers. 

Sir fochard Birnie was in attendance 
at the palace entrance, and throughout 
(he day order was admirably preserved by 
the exertions of the new police officers. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, 
their Majesties afterwards entertained a 
select party at dinner. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a grand 
dinner party in honour of the day to a 
party of twenty-six, as did also the several 
ministers to the persons officially con- 
nected with their sevcial departments. 

In the evening many houses at the 
west end and in the city were brilliantly 
illuminated in honour of the Queen’s 
birth-day. We never remember to have 
seen such a splendid display; and the 
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streets were crowded with such multi- 
etudes of spectators (hat they were in many 
places scarcely passable. 


THE COURT AT DRIGHTON. 

During the last month their Majesties 
have given select pities nearly every 
evening; the Queen’s band has been ip 
constant attendance. The presence of 
the Royal Party, and the fineness of 
the weather, daily attracted crowds of 
fashionables to the drive and promenade. 
Several noble and distinguished per- 
sonages at Brighton were honoured 
with invitations to the' dinner parties 
at the Pavilion.. 

It was only Sn Monday, the 21st ult, 
that their Majesties returned to London. 
On the following evening their Majesties 
honoured the Theatre Royal Druiy Lane 
with their presence, and were enthusias- 
tically cheered by an overflowing and 
gratified audience. 

It is said in the “Globe** that upon 
their Majesties* return a stone thrown at 
the royal carriage broke the glass window 
in pieces, but without doing further mis- 
chief. 

It has been announced that their 
Majesties will shortly give a most 
splendid fete at Windsor, on a most 
extensive scale. 


DEATH OF DR. ANDREW THOMSON. 


It is with unfeigned regret that wc 
announce the melancholy intelligence of 
the recent and sudden death of this 
eminent individual. Dr. Thomson as- 
sisted in the forenoon at the ordination 
of Mr. Ritchie to be pastor of St. 
Luke’s parish, Deinerara. He after- 
wards took a part in the discussion of 
Mr. M‘Caig*s case at the Presbytery. He 
spoke nearly a quarter of an hour, with 
his usual tact and jocularity, and appa- 
rently in the most perfect good he^th. 
He left the Presbytery Hall about five 
o’clock, proceeding along Prince’s-street 
to bis house in Melville-street; Mr. Burn 
Murdoch met him there, and accompa- 
nied him home. Having arrived in front 
of his own house, he turned round sud- 
denly, just as Mr. Murdoch was leaving 
him, as if to say something he had forgot- 
ten, but instantly fell back senseless on 
the pavement. lie was immediately car- 
ried into the house, and Dr. Sibbmd of 


Hope-street was sent for, who bled him 
in the arm and jugular vein, but without 
effect. Drs. M‘Whitter, Newbigging, and 
Abercromby were also sent for, but all 
their efforts to restore animation were 
wholly unavailing ; the reverend doctor 
never spoke after he had fallen, and ex- 
pired in about an hour. Thus has be^ 
cut off’ in a moment one of the most zeal- 
ous, intrepid, and efficient supporters of 
the .Scottish church, and one of its most 
distinguished ornaments. Perhaps no 
man before him ever attained the same 
commanding influence over his brethren, 
for which he was indebted, not less to 
the natural acuteness and superiority of 
ids understanding, than to the admirable 
tact which he possessed, and his extreme 
readiness of reply on all occasions. His 
death will occasion a blank among the 
members of his own profession, and in 
the society of the place, which wilj be 
long, in filling up. 
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BittTBs. — Sons* 

Jan. SO. At Soutlisea, near Portsmouth^ 
the lady of Captain Harry WainwrighU-— 
Aug» 18. 1830. At Mirzapore, the lady of 
Lieut. William Hdwards, of the 18th Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. — Feb. 2. At Duke 
Street, Westminster, tlie lady of G. D* Cum- 
wtVig, Esq. — Jan. 19. The lady of John 
George Mtchde^ Esq. Surgeon, of Upper 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square.. — Dec. 29. 
At St. Servan, the lady of Captain Kirk man*, 
Feb. 1. The lady of R. Bemtd, Esq. M.P. 
of Park Crescent. Jan. 30. At Brighton, 
the lady of Sir W* T* Blomejieldt Bart., of 
a still-born child. — Jan. ^3. At Hartbury, 
near Gloucester, the lady of R* Cannings 
Esq. — Jan. 28. At Woburn Place, the lady 
of T. M. Rogers^ Esq. — Feb. 5. At Golden 
Square, the lady of John Mapletoth Esq. — 
Feb. 3. At Upper Seymour Street, Mrs. 
Lovell. — Feb. 6. At Durham, Mrs. William 
Gillt/. — Feb. 4. At Greenwich, the lady of 
Lieutenant John White. — Feb. 7. At the 
Ray, near Maidenhead, Lady Phillimore. — 
Feb. 8. At his Prebendal House, Canter- 
bury, the lady of the Rev. John Peel, — 
Feb. 10. The lady of Mr. C. F. Cock, of 
Southampton Row, Russell Square. 

BiRTiis. — Daughters, 

Feb. 1. At Dunstable House, Richmond, 
Lady Baker. — Feb. 25. At his residence in 
Cumberland Street, Portman Square, the 
lady of Busk Ham, Esq. — Fob. 23. At 
Woolwich, the lady of Edmund H. Wefford, 
Esq. — Feb. 22. At Chorley Wood, tlie lady 
of Edmund Jl/oms, Esq. — Feb, 24. At 47. 
Gloucester Place, Portman S<piare, tlie lady 
of Harry Hackshaw, Esq. — Jan. 30. At 
Alford, Lincolnshire, the lady of the Rev. 
Felix Laurennl. — Jan, 28. At Dulwich, the 
lady of Dr. Webster. — Jan, 29. At Gower 
Street, the lady of F. Bedard, Esq. — Jan. 
26. At Badminton, the Right Hon. Lady 
Isabella Kingseote. — Jan. 26. The lady of 
William Henry Elliot, Esq. Surgeon, of 
Romney Terrace, Westminster. — Feb, 1. 
At Brighton, tlic lady of Lieut. Col. Bailtie. 
— Feb. 6. TTie lacly of Edmund Blewitt, Esq. 
of Gower Street. — Feb. 6, At Maida Vale, 
the lady of the Rev. James Slratten, — Feb. 

14. At Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 
tlie lady of R. W. Carden, Esq. — Feb. 15. 
At Bolton Street, the lady of Sir P. Sydney, 
M.P. — Feb. 16. At Brunswick Square, the 
lady of Lieutenant Huffman, B.N. — Feb, 

15. At Portland Place, the lady of S. G. 
Smith, Esq. — Feb. 14. At 1. Brunswick 
Square, the lady of J. Davidson, Esq. of 
Worcester College, Oxford, M.D. — Feb. 


1 1 , The lady of Robert Barclay, Esq. — Feb. 
19. The lady of the Rev. Thomas .Andrews, 

Marriages. 

Jan. 29. At Llysfaen, Caemarvonsluji^ 
William Jones, Esq., Solicitor, St. Asapli, 
author of the “ Primitives of the Welsh lan- 
guage Elucidated,*' Honorary Member of the 
Royal Cambrian Institution, Ac. to Jnn, 
daughter of the late Tristram Maries Madox, 
Esq. of Greenwich. — Jan. 25. At St. Pan- 
eras Church, by the Rev. William Thompson, 
Theophilus Thompson, Esq. M. D. of Keppel 
Street, Russell Square, to Elkabeth Anna 
Maria, second daughter of Nathaniel Wathen, 
Esq. of Hunter Street, Brunswick Square. 

— Jan. 25. At Bury St, Edmund's, Suffolk, 
by the Rev. F. Le Grice, the Rev. H. T, 
Wilkinson, M. A. of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, third son of the Rev. M. Wilkinson, 
Rector of Redgraves, Suffolk, to Caroline, 
third daughter of John Le Grice, Esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. — Feb. 1. At St. 
James's Church, George, third son of W. H. 
Phibbs, Esq. of Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square, to So])hia, eldest daughter of T. H. 
Piaskett, Esf|. of Clifford Street. — • Jan. 27. 
At Bromley, Kent, Richard Rowland, M.D. 
of Cow bridge, Glamorganshire, to Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. Tayntm, Surgeon, of 
Bromley. —Jan. 25. At Otterden Church, 
Kent, the Rev. Charles Parkin, Vicar of 
Ijenham, to Harriet Anne, second daughter 
of the Rev. G. D. Goody ar, Rector of Otter- 
den. — Feb. 2. At NewcasUe-upon-'Iyne, 
the Rev. William Brooke, M.A. of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the IaU> Tim. Rolnrlson, 
Es(|. of Soiitli Shields, Durham — Feb. 3. 
At St Gluvias, Cornwall, the Rev. Horatio 
Toddy M.A. second son of the late George 
Todd, Esq. of Bellsize, Hampstead, to RItoda 
Martia, youngest daughter of the Rev. J, 
B, Bluett, A.B. of Penryn. — Feb. 2. At 
Kenningtoii Church, Captain H. B. Mason, 
R.N, to Ann, widow of l.ieutenant-C’olo- 
nel George Arnold, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

— At St George's, by the Rev. John 
Mereweather, Chaplain to Her Majesty, 
William Francis Broome Bohun, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq. to Mavy Svphm, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Vardon, of 
Hanover Square and Crowiey House, Esq. 

— Feb. 8. At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, by the 
Rev. Edwin Prodgers, the Itev. Thomas 
PhiUpotts, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, only son of John PhillpoUs, Esq. M. P. 
to Mary Emma Penelope, only daughter of 
the late Ulysses Hughes, Esq. of Gravesend, 
Glamorganshire. — Feb. 9. At St James's, 
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Westminster, Joseph, youngest sort of 
Maudshy, Esq. of Lambeth, to Ahna Mnnd, ■ 
only daughter of /2. Johnsm., Esq. of Golden 
Square. — Feb. 8. At Colton, Lancashire, 
J, L Raiciimon, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
llarrister at haw, and Fellow of Trinity 
College. Cambridge, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the llev. J. Romtuty, 11. D. of Whitestock 
Hall in the County of Lancaster. — Feb. 8. 
At the Cathedral Cimrch at Waterford, A, K 
Wainwright, Esq. of tlie 50th Regiment, to 
Helen, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
of that city. — Feb. 12. At Kenning- 
ton, by tlie Rev. — Evans, Daniel Hemingi 
Esq. of LincolifM Inn Fields, to Miss C, E. 
Hardman, of High Street, Kensington, niece 
of /. Jackson, Esq. of Grove End Road, St. 
John’s Wood, R. A. — Feb. 19. At Charlton, 
Henry Thompson, Esq. of Rathwick, to Jane, 
only cliild of C, D* WagsLaff, Esq. of illack- 
beath. 

Deaths. 

Jan. 22. At Devon j)ort, Mrs. U. R» Soincr^ 
relict of tlie late Capt. P. Somerville, U.N. 
aged GO. — Jan. 11. At his house, in Oxford 
Road, Reading, Lieutenant- Colonel Balcomb, 
in the 74th year of his age. — Sept. 4. 
At Calcutta, Eliza, the wife of John Henry 
Darhw, Esq. — Jan. 28. Horace WHliam 
Lord Rivers, aged 54. Jan. 26. In Upper 
Brook Street, Mary, the wife of Lieutenant- 
Genera] Sir Muore Disney, K.C.B. — Jan, 
26, Jane, the wife of iVJr. 7%omas Catrick, 
of Camberwell and Abchurcli Lane. — Jan. 

26. In Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, the 
infant daughter of Arthur Blackumd, Esq, 
—Jan. 26. At Portland Place, E. P. JoddreU, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. D.C.L. foi-mcrlyM.P. 
for the Borough of Seaford, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and one of His Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the Counties of Oxford, Derby, 
Noriblk, and Middlesex. — Jan. 28. At tlie 
house of her brother, Joscjdi Chilly, Esq. in 
Tavistock Square, Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Jeremiah JelUcoe Thompson, Esq. — Jan. 

27. At Hampstead, Mrs. Lambert, aged 36. 

— Jan. 27. At his house, Westbourne Green, 
Newcome Kemshead, Esq. in his 68th year. 

— Jan. 51. In Burton Crescent, Sir John 
Pert'ing, Bart. — Jan. 30. At Tunbridge 
Wells, Dorothy, relict of the late Charles 
Jacomh, Esq. of Guilford Street, Russell 
Square. — Sept. 9, At Madras, 'Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M* J* Harris, Town-Major 
of Madras, in the 43d year of his age. — 
Jan. 25. At Liverpool, Thomas Dunbar, Esq. 
son of the late Sir George, and brother of tlie 
present Sir William Rovae Dunbar, of Moch- 
rum, Bart., M.A., and some time Fellow of 


Brazeno^ College, Oxford. — Feb. 3. In 
Duefaew Street, j^ortland Place, /. H^e, 
Esq., of Deepdene. -i- Jan. 27. At Brighton, 
Capt Hare, of the Royal Sussex Militia. 

— Jan. 29. At Berry held Uottse, Bradford, 
Wilts, Ann, relict of the late Charles Timbrell, 
Esq. aged 6T. — Jan. 20. At Rome, the 
Rev. J, JO. Ward, of Whippingham, Isle of 
Wight. — Sept. 8. In India, Uie Hon. Lady 
Rumbold* — Feb. 2. At King Street, St. 
James’s, James Christie, Esq. aged 58. 
Feb. 1. At Dorset Street, Purtman Square, 
Caroline Rainford, youngest daughter of 
James Ensor, Esq. aged 20. — Jan. 30. At 
Sudbrook Park, Harriet Louisa, second 
daughter of the ilight Hon. Wilmot Horton, 
aged 13. —Jan. 22. 2'homas Hampton 
Symons, Esq. of Myiule Park, In the county 
of Hereford, in tlic 36th year of bis age. 

— Feb. 6. At Hastings, the lion. Frederick 
William Robinson, only son of Lord Grantham* 

— Feb* 3. At Skreens, J. G. liramstmi, Es»q. 
late M.P. for the County of Essex, aged 60, 
very suddenly. — Feb. 4. EHzalieth Mary 
Morriee, the eldest and last surviving daughter 
of J, Birch, Esq. of Upper Gower Street. — 
Feb. 1. At Hcrongate, the Rev. IL Powell, 
aged 59. — Feb. 4. At Badminton, the Lady 
Isabella Kingseote* — Feb. 4. At Woolwich 
Common, Jiatly Robe, relict of the late Col. 
Sir William liohe, K.C.B., of the Royal 
Artillery. — Feb. S. At Bath, the Rev. Dr. 
William Trail — Feb* 5. At Bodinton lilanor 
House, near Cheltenham, Anne, the beloved 
wife of the Rev. John Neale. — Feb. 7. At 
Hastings, Elizabeth, the wife of W. R, X. 
Serjeanbson, Esq. of CamphilJ, Yorkshire. — 
Feb. 8. At his residence in Bedford Square. 
Edmund Larhn, Esq. in his 65th year. — 
Feb. 8, In Howland Street, Fitzroy Sqiiare, 
Elizabeth, wife of William Bird, Esq. — Feb, 
30. At Munich, the lion. Margaret Erskine, 

sc'cond daughter of Lord Erskine Feb. 10. 

At his residence, 26. Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent’s I’ark, Captain Peter Heywood, R.N. 

— Feb. 9. In Bedford Square, Miss Louisa 
Pike. — Feb. 13. At 16. North AudJey 
Street, Mrs. Mary Uebard. — Feb. 13. At 
Bath, Rear Admiral Sir Edward Berry, 
K C.B. aged 62. — Felx 16. At Harley 
Street, Lady Earle, widow of the late Sir 
J. Earle, of Hanover Square, Knt. F.K.S. 
aged 77. — Feb. 16. At Francis Street, 
Bedford Square, W. Tucker, Esq. — Feb. 12. 
At Marine Parade, Biigiiton, John WdUams, 
Esq. — Feb. 18, At Woolwich, Mrs. Bucha- 
nan, aged 43. — Feb. 17. At Green Street, 
Enfield Highway, Mariana, wife of the Rev. 
J. Jones, aged 57. 
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AUX POLONAIS <iUI PARTENT. 

BY MRS. OPIE. 

At length the partinp^ hour is come! 

The tyrant lilts his flag on high. 

And Poland culls her patriots home, 

To conqncr in her cause, or die ! — ' 

But I can spejik no parting word 
To cheer you on your path to fame, 
Kor point to Sobieski’s sword, 

Nor breathe Kosciusko’s deatlilcss name. 

My woman’s heart, my Christian creed, 
Love not the hero’s laurelled spear, 

And would the warrior’s course imped(», 
E’en though he Poland’s banner bear. 




ivii iUTv 



Yet, if again for deeds of blooil. 

In Polish hands must sabres gleam, 
And Vistula’s Jong peaceful flood 
Roll on, a war-emsanguined stream; 


Take the sole aid that I can give, 

Nor you this humble aid despise — 

On morniiig’.s beam.s, on dews of eve, 

For yon my constant prayers shall rise. 


I’ll ask that “ God w'ho he.areth prayer,” 
Ere yet in blood your liaimcrs wave, 
To stop the wju*-lien(rs fierce career. 

And crown each patriot wish He gave! 

Nor will mi/ prayers fifonc ascend, 

So just the cause to Poland given, 
Mi/riadr, for yow, will supjiliunt bend, 

And call a blessing down from heaven. 


I can no more; — my song is sung; 

My l)rc is unite; — Loved friends, farewell! 
Th(* accents falter on my tongue; — 

The rest, tliese starting tears must tell. 
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PAGANINI. 

{From f?ir Paris Correspondent of the Me Foreign Literary Gazette.) 


To the artist, the enthusiasm of ad- 
miration is scarcely less prejiidiciai than 
the malevolence of enmity. Of both, the 
subject of our present notice has had his 
full share. To solve the mystery of 
Paganini’s wonderlul talent, credulity has 
by turns received and circulated fictions 
so gross that the fabulous narratives of 
the olden time might in comparison pass 
for truths “ strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” It would seem that mediocrity, 
grasping the pen which traces the career 
of genius, can explain but by the absence 
of every human virtue the faculties with 
whicli superior beings alone are gifted, — 
that the littleness of malignant inferiority, 
affecting an impai'tial appreciation of 
powers whose existence cannot be dis- 
puted, would fain distract public admir- 
ation by placing in the opposite balance 
the agonising mental inflictions visited on 
monstrous and mysterious crime. Of 
these absurd inventions their own incon- 
gruity has consigned some to merited 
oblivion, while the rest have been fonnally 
disproved by estimable Oerman biogra- 
phers. The details of the latter assume 
additional interest Irom the personal ac- 
quaintance of the writers with the asto- 
nishing individual himself, whose fiuue, 
for fifteen years, has occupied the musical 
amateurs of Europe, — whose skill seems 
a sportive deviation from the beaten track 
of musical science, — and the secret of 
whose creative genius will perhaps be 
buried in the artist’s grave. 

Many of the fivets relative to Paganini, 
and now we believe for the first time 
presented to the English reader, we have 
collected from German works of high 
authority and particularly from that of 
M. Schottky, noticed in our last Number, 
The knowledge of other particulars not 
less interesting we have obtiiiiieil from 
peculiar sources as yet uncxj)lored ; and 
we trust the information now afforded, 
more ample than any hitherto publisheil 
in English, though necessarily comprised 
within a limited space, will gratify our 
virtuosos, who, if report may be credited, 
will shortly have an opportunity of hear- 
ing and estimating for themselves the in- 
comparable Paganini. 

Nicholas Paganini was born at Genoa, 
on the 1 8th of February, 1784. His fa- 
ther, who followed the occupation of a 
commercial traveller, was passionately 


fond of music, and could himself perform 
on the mandolin with sufficient skill to 
enable him to initiate his son in the rudi- 
ments of the art. The benefit derived 
from his lessons was seldom counteracted 
by any undue display of paternal tender- 
ness. For the slightest fault, — for the 
most pardonable inadvertence, — young 
Paganini was often — to borrow a homely 
phrase — reduced to short commons, al- 
though the precocious talent of the boy 
seemed to proclaim the absurdity as well 
as the injustice of such rigour. His first 
musical attem|>ts bore triumphant evi- 
dence of his irresistible and instinctive 
love for the art j and often did the genuine 
applause of an audience of children re- 
ward the infant virtuoso for a boldness of 
conception and execution unrivalled by 
the most celebrated professors. His en- 
thusiasm for the violin, the instrument 
of his [iredilection, is said to have been 
occasioned by a prophetic vision of his 
mother, who declared that an angel had 
appeared to her, and promised to grant 
the accomplishment of one wish, be it 
what it might. The fond parent without 
hesitation supplicated that lier chihl might 
become the first violinist in the world; 
and the angel instantly departed, saying 
that her prayer was heard. Whether the 
hciited imagination of an Italian female 
was impressed with a belief in the reality 
of such a vision, or whether the whole 
was a blratag».-m invented by a mother’s 
love to stimulate her tlarling boy’s mu- 
sical genius, it is not our purpose to 
enquire, (’ertain it is, that the mind of 
Paganini, who, from his tender years, was 
prone to superstition, became deeply 
affected with the prediction ; to realise 
which became the grand business of his 
after life. 

toircely had the young Genoese at- 
tained his eighth year, when his progress 
appeared almost miraculous. At this 
period he already performed three times 
each week, in the choir of the church, 
and occasionally at private concerts. He 
also paid frequent visits to his country- 
man Francesco Gnecco, a musical com- 
poser, whose operas had been successfully 
received at many of the theatres of Italy, 
and whose influence over the youthful 
artist had doubtless some share in the 
developement of his early talent. Soon 
afterwards Paganini essayed his powers 
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of cornf)05ition. Even before this period, 
under the direction of his father he hail 
already written a sonata, which, however, 
was lost umonjist other compositions of 
his childhood. At the age of nine years, 
he for the first time performed in public 
at the grand theatre of liis native city, 
in which Marchesi, the greatest singer of 
his day, had recently arrived with the 
ecjlebrated Madame Albertinotti. The 
former requested Paganini’s father to 
allow the child to perform at a represent- 
ation for his benefit, and, in return, pro- 
mised the a/ldition of his talents to the 
attraction of the first concert to be given 
by the young violinist. On botli thi‘se 
occasions F^iganini phi>ed his variations 
of the republican air, Ln Carma^nolay 
and was rewarded witli the enthusiastic 
plaudits of Marchesi and the audience, 
who in the infant candidate for their 
favour had judgment enough to discern 
one of the future glories of Italy, 
that land of poetry, of music, and of 
song. 

Incapable of longer guiding with *ad- 
vantnge the studies of }onng Paganini, 
bis father placed him under tlie direetion 
of Costa, the first violinist of Genoa, 
who in the space of six montfis gave his 
pupil about thirty lessons, 'flic latter, 
however, was nnalile to form himself to 
the method of his new master, ibr whose 
attention he felt grateful, but from whose 
genius his own was essentially ilifierent. 
Accordingly, tlie fatlier determined to 
confide his son to the eare of the ccle- 
lirated eonqioser RolJa, then living at 
Parma. At the moment of their arrival. 
Holla being confined to his bed bv severe 
indisposition, the visitors were ushered 
into an adjoining apartment. Mear a 
violin placed on the table lay the com- 
poser’s latest musical work. At a look 
from his father, J^iganini seized the in- 
strument, and d vista executed with the 
utmost precision a new concerto of Kolia; 
who, in the excess of his amazement, for- 
getting his illness, raised himself upright 
in his bed, and eagerly demanded to be 
made acquainted with the skilful pro- 
fessor to whom he was indebted for so 
agreeable a surprise. “ ’Tis a cliild,” was 
the reply. To convince himself of the 
truth of the assertion, the maestro, re- 
gardless of consequences, rushed from 
the apartnicmt, and, unable to doubt the 
testimony of his own eyes and ears, — 
“ I can teach you nothing,” said he ; 


when he had heard the request of Paga- 
nini’s father — “ you must address your- 
self to Paer, for with me you would but 
lose your time.” 

Paer, who was at that time director of 
the conservatory at 1’nrma, received the 
new comers with the utmost courtes}', 
and referred them to his old master 
Girctti, — formerly director of the choir 
at Naples. The latter admitted young 
Paganini amongst the number of his 
pupils, and during six months gave him 
regular lessons in counterpoint. The 
progress of the youth was gigantic ; and 
twentj-fonr which he composed 
about this period, proved that the mas- 
ter’s instnietious had not been thrown 
aw'ay- Shortly afterwards Paer himself 
took so strong an interest in his studies, 
that he devoted lo his young protege 
several hours during each day; and at 
the end of four months confided to his 
talents the composition of a duett, which 
was crovvnetl with perfect success. In 
the sct|uel, Paer having been summoned 
to Venice, to l)ring Ibrward a new opera, 
the connection, which had been produc- 
tive of so much advantage to Paganini, 
suddenly ceased. 

After a tour through the principal 
towns of Lombardy, both father and son 
rcturnedtoGeuoa. Thcartist, fat igiicd with 
the strict superintendi'nce of his paternal 
Mentor, iind disgusted with the unmerited 
severity to which he was ilail^ exposed, re- 
solved, at the first favourable opportunity, 
to free himself from a restraint so re- 
volting to his lov(‘ of inile[)eiulence. The 
wished-for luoinentwas not long delayed. 
On Saint Martin’s day a graml musical 
fete was annually solemnised at Lucca, 
which, on such occasions, was usually 
thronged by an immense concourse of 
strangers and travellers from <ill parts of 
Italy. On one of the anniversaries of 
this festival, Psiganini, who had then 
entered his fourteenth year, solicited 
permission to attend the celebration in 
company with his c‘lder brother. The 
consent withheld from his respectful en- 
treaty was granted to his importunity, 
and the young artist made his debut be- 
fore the brilliant audience of Lucca, who 
hailed his efforts with unanimous ap- 
plause. Simple as these circumstances 
may appear, they afterwards gave birth 
to the slanderous report of young Piiga- 
nini’s elopement from his father’s hiviisc. 

'I’hc fame and the successes of Paga- 
o 2 
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nini now rapidly increased. The most 
tempting engagements were offered to 
him from different cities of Italy, but 
were invariably declined by the inde- 
pendent artist ; who expressed his desire 
of rambling through Europe unfettered 
by any restraint upon his genius. As a 
proof, however, that the execution of our 
firmest resolves depends but little on 
ourselves, it may here be stated, that, 
spite of his roving propcaisitics, a period 
of twenty years intervened between l*a- 
ganini’s determination to leave Italy and 
liis actual departure. His grand tour, 
if we may so call it, commenced in 1828 ; 
blit till that period, whether from the 
effect of accident or caprice, his travels 
had never extended beyond the Italian 
frontier. 

It were idle to dwell ujjpn the trite 
remark, that when the youth has been 
subjected to severity unniixed with in- 
dulgence, the man mistakes licentious- 
ness for independence, imd heartless dis- 
sipation for pleasure. Unfortunately 
Paganini presented no exception to this 
general rule. Abandoned to hiiuself, 
without experience, without a friend, 
without an adviser, no marvel that Jiis 
wiu’in Genoese temperament should have 
exposed him to more than one tempt- 
ation. In sad and sober truth, he formed 
discreditable connections; became ac- 
quainted with giunestcrs, all” like Jlrii- 
tiis “honourable men,” and no less 
skilled in the seasonable introduction 
of the marked card or the loaded dice, 
than their unsuspecting diijic in the 
management of liis violin or guitar. 
Amongst such associates, Paganini often 
lost in a single night the profits arising 
from several concerts. Importunate it was 
that the talent which failed to preserve 
him from such errors, at least served to 
extricate him from their consequences. 
With him to want money was to obtain 
it in abundance, and often was the en- 
thusiasm w'hich he excited recompensed 
by the additional and iniex[)ected gift of 
some rare instrument of price. Thus, at 
Leghorn, where he had the misfortune to 
lose his violin, a wealthy merchant with 
whom he was well acquainted repaired 
the accident, by requesting him to accept 
the loan of a genuine Giiarneri. His con- 
cert terminated, Paganini hastened to 
return the instrument to its owner. 
“ What mean you ?” said the latter ; 
“ never will 1 profane the strings touched 


by your fingers. The violin is yours.” 
A similar occurrence took place at Par- 
ma. An eminent painter, named Pasini, 
unable to credit the reports of Paganini’s 
astonishing facility in playing at sight the 
most difficult pieces of composition, on 
a certain occasion laid before him a cofw 
oerlo ; the execution of which, even with 
all the advantage of study and preparation, 
required the possession of no ordinary 
skill. “ If your performance,” said the 
painter, “is hut' equal to the music, my 
violin changes its master.” The result 
was not long a matter of doubt. 

During a moment of youthful impe- 
tuosity, Paganini had made a vow never 
to sacrifice his independence by accept- 
ing an employment. At a subsequent 
period, however, he seemed to have for- 
gotten this resolution, as he consented to 
fill the office of director of the orchestra 
at the court of Lucca, where the IMncess 
Eliza, Napoleon’s sister, formed around 
her a circle of the most distinguished 
artists. Whilst occupying this post, he 
for the first time attempteil the execution 
of whole pieces of music on a single 
string, anil by a strange mode of deduc- 
tion, on the success of this experiment, 
which wa,s witnessed with universal asto- 
nishment, was subsequently founded the 
stoiy of his imprisonment for murder or 
some scarcely less heinous crime. It was 
stated that, to beguile his hours of cap- 
tivity, and to sootlie the torments of re- 
morse, the prisoner had no other resouree 
than his violin, all the strings of which 
were successively worn out, with the ex- 
ception of the fourth. The inexorable 
Jailor having refused to furnish him with 
a new set, it was added, that the musician 
resolved to supply the deficiency by means 
of his surpassing skill, and by long prac- 
tice succccdctl in producing from a single 
string cftccts which defied the competition 
of the most celehrateil professors, “ with 
all appliances and means to boot.” An- 
other version of the story, no less absurd, 
was,tliat the jailor, to prevent his prisoner 
from hanging himself, had iinstruiig the 
violin of all but the fourth string; for- 
getting that, notwithstanding this humane 
precaution, Paganini, if intent on suicide, 
might strangle himself with the aid of his 
bow. These ridiculous rumours, and 
many others equally unfounded in fact, 
and devoid even of ingenuity, have been 
formally contradicted by l*aganini him- 
self^ who solemnly asserts tliat he has 
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never passed the threshold of a prison, 
and who, in the following simple declar- 
ation, has disclosed the real origin of his 
extraordinary execution on the fourth 
string. 

“At Lucca” he states, “ I directed the 
firchcstra whenever the reigning family 
iionoured the representation at the opera 
with their presence. 1 moreover fre- 
quently receivetl an invitation from tlie 
court, before whom I gave a grand concert 
every fortnight. On one of these occa- 
sions, with a view to add variety to the 
entertainment, I took away two strings 
from my violin, and performed an im- 
proviso sonata, >Ahich I entitled Sceita 
Anwrom; the fourth string being sup- 
j)osed to represent the lover (Atlonis), and 
.the treble string Venus. 1 thus esta- 
blished a species of impassioned dialogue, 
ill wliich the accents of tenderness suc- 
c(‘eded to the violent transports of j ealousy. 
I'he success of my sonata sur|jasstid my 
expectations, and at the termination of 
the concert, the Princess Eliza, after an 
infinity of compliments, observed, in t!ie 
most gracious and flattering tone, “ With 
/wo strings you have van(|uisheil impossi- 
bilities ; would not ovr suffice for talent 
like yours 'J’he idea having captivated 
my imagination, 1 determined to make the 
t ff'ort, and in a few weeks composed for 
ifie tburth string a sonata with vm'iations, 
cntitleil Xapo/roHf ami which I executed 
on the 2jth August, in presence of the 
court. I afterwards composed several 
others of the same description, and as 
each day added to the experience of the 
]>rcc('ding, I have at length attaineti a ile- 
gree of facility which from haigth of prac- 
tice is no longer surprising.” 

This explanation is botli simple and 
natural; but for that very reason appears 
unsatisfactory to the mass, wlio consi<ler 
romance and mystery as the inse[)arablc 
attributes of genius. 

The precise period at which Paganini 
quitted tlie court of Lucca, and the place 
of his subsequent retirement, iu*e unknown, 
but from the year 18 13 his biography is 
rich in facts. At that epoch he gave a 
succession of conce;rts at Milan, a city 
of which he ever speaks in terms of ex- 
treme partiality, and the inhabitants of 
wliicli have been peculiarly fortunate in 
the fre(|uency of fus visit. s. Ilis talent 
had now reached its meridian, and the 
virtuosos of Italy uiianimoiisly procl.iimeil 
him the first violinir^t of tlie age. About 


this time his variations called Le Stregke 
(the Sorceresses) createil an extraordi- 
nary sensation in tlie musicid wortil. In 
the year 1814 he was appohited director 
of the Philharmonic Society of the 
which iiad been recently established at 
Milan, whitlicr, al'ter a short €JXcursiori 
to Genoa, he returned to gratify the in- 
habitants with the exhibition of one of the 
most singular contests ever recorded in 
the annals of niiisic. The well-known 
violinist Lafont having challenged him 
to a trial of skill, Paganini took up the 
gauntlet, allowing his rival the advantage 
of selecting tJie pieces of music wliich 
were to decide the merits of each. Both 
artists commenced with a eoiieerto of 
Ki’eutzer; the same which that composer 
had executeil at Paris w'ith the celebrated 
lihodtfs. Then Ibllowed LafonPs vari- 
ations of a Jlussiim theme, to which 
Paganini responded by others of his own 
composition, Lr AVccg/zc, already noticed. 
The ptTforinance of the rival musicians 
was roceivi'il with tlmndiTs of applause; 
and the aiulience, virtually appointed um- 
jiires of the harmonious contest, whilst 
rendering full justice to Lafont, iine(|iiivo- 
eally deciiled that J'aganiiii had no eijiial. 

The ten years which siicet‘eded this 
nieinoiMhle struggle were employed by 
Paganini in professional tours. A love 
of locomotion seems, indeed, a leading 
featiiri; in ihe character of this musician, 
vvlio habitually changes his abode at least 
once, a year. In 181.5 he visited Tu- 
rin; in 1819, Florence and Naples; in 
1821, Koine; and in IH22 we again find 
him a temporary resident at his favourite 
Milan. At the lattef place, one of his 
admirers having eiupiired if, during his 
travels, he had made considerable pro- 
gress ? “ So, so,” replied Paganini ; “ 1 
have at present no occasion for an 
orchestra.” Upon this he commenced 
playing a set of variations, accoinjianyiiig 
himself^ and producing at the same in- 
stant the sound of a harp and that of a 
violin. He passed tlie yejirs 1 825 and 
1826 at Palermo, where his only child, 
Achillino, was born. The hoy, who is 
idolised by his father, and of w'hose mu- 
.sical organisation the latter pluyfiilly ex- 
presses ids jealousy, is jierhajis destined 
to continue the renown as well as the 
name of Paganini. The violent temper 
of Achillino's mother, the Signora An- 
tonia Biancid, occasioned her separation 
from the artist in 1828. Paganini, though 
o 3 
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naturally averse to domestic dissensions, 
was unable to witness with equanimity 
the sad havoc made amongst his superb 
cremonas, which this Italian Xantippe, 
in her uncontrollable fits of rage, is stiid 
to have frequently shivered to atoms. 

In 1827, Paganini quitted Palermo 
and returned to Rome, where he gave 
several concerts, and where Leo XIL 
created him a Knight of the Golden 
Spur, — a distinction which luid been 
granted to Gluck and to Mozart. Loaded 
with honours and applause, and more than 
ever captivated with the charms of a w'an- 
dering life, the violinist had apparently 
abandoned his idea of visiting foreign 
countries, when Prince Metternich, who 
had witnessed his unrivalled powers at 
Rome, gave him a pressing invitation 
to undertake ajonrney to Vienna. Flat- 
tered by the minister’s request, Paga- 
nini speedily formed his decision, and set 
out for the Austrian capital, where the 
trumpet of fame had already sounded his 
praise. Ilis first pul)lie concert at Vienna 
took place on the 29th March, 1828; and 
the performance of the musician was 
hailed w ith a degree of enthusiasm which 
seemed almost allied to frenzy. The 
connoisseurs, the first artists of the 
capital, Meyseder and others, w’cre petri- 
fied with astonishment at the inimitable 
sounds produced from his violin. His 
name was on every lip — his eulogy was 
the theme of every tongue. His visit 
formed a new mra in the world of fashion ; 
robes, shawls, head-dresses, pearls, dia- 
monds — if invested with the charm of 
one magic word, Paganini — were at once 
natimaliscd in the bLudoirs of ton. Gn 
one occasion the artist entered a fashion- 
able perfumer’s shop with the intention 
of purchasing a pair of gloves ; the pre- 
siding divinity of the counter showed him 
some d la giraffl-. “ No, no,” said the 
macslrOy shaking his head, “ (Vuna altra 
bestia!'* “ Here,” said the signora, “ is 
the newest pattern, — d la Vaganini*' Even 
the science of eating and drinking had its 
share in swelling his “ note of praise ; ” 
the dainty dishes of the Austrian epicures 
borrowing the illustration of his nimie, 
and ungratefully renouncing the patron- 
age of former artists, of statesmen, war- 
riors, and poets. Confectioners potted 
him in preserves, and crystiUlised him in 
sugar- cand}'. 8nuft-boxes, cigar-cases, 
heads of canes, received a value from the 
likeness of his features stamped, painted. 


[X-adys Mag. 

or carved in bas relief on those ornamen- 
tal superfluities. At billiards, a newly dis- 
covered hazard was named the Paganini 
coupy although the musician to whom 
were assigned the honours of such pater- 
nity declared his inal)ility to execute the 
most ordinary Carambole. Inde[)endently 
of these distinctions, the inevitable fruits 
of j)opularit} , others of j mapre elevated 
order were showered on Paganini: a 
medal was struck, for the special purpose 
of commemorating his vifdt to Vienna; 
that of San Salvator was presented to 
him by the chief magistrate, and the Em- 
peror conferred on him the title of Ca»i- 
‘mervirtiiosoy or virtuoso of his chapel. 

An object of universal admiration — we 
had almost said of worship, and gifted 
with a magic talent, which by comparison 
seemed to render the fable of Pactoliis* 
golden sands no longer a dream of the 
poet; it might be supposed that the feli- 
city of the artist W'as complete. Envy, how- 
ever, and jealousy assailed his reputation. 
Insidious enemies, unable to soar to the 
cmiuence on which he proudly rested, 
endeavoured to debase him to the level 
of their own reptile insignificance. The 
most odious reports were circulated 
to the prejudice of his moral character; 
it was asserted that he had poisoned his 
wife, and when proof was subsequently 
obtained that he had never been legally 
married, the murdered victim was stated 
to have been a fond and confiding mistress. 
The falsehood of this malicious though 
absurd charge having been ascertained, 
it was next rumoured that he had com- 
manded a troop of banditti — in a word, 
that he had committed some deed of dark- 
ness, which he had been mercifully per- 
mitted to expiate by a lengthened and 
lonely captivity. No sooner had one 
foul aspersion been refuted, than the 
hydra of calumny reared her many heads 
more fiercely than before. Even the es- 
teem of credulous friends was shaken by 
the frequency of such malignant accusa- 
tions, till at length I’aganini found him- 
self compelled to insert in the public jour- 
nals of Vienna a formal and solemn pro- 
test, signed by himself conjointly with the 
authorities of many of the towns in which 
he had resided. This incontrovertible 
document sufficed for a time to impose 
silence on the tongue of slander ; but the 
remedy was not wholly efficacious; so 
easy is it for the grossest fable to obtain 
credit — so difficult for the most obvious 
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truth to force' conviction. The careless 
and unreflecting crowd still ^^ielded a sort 
of tacit credit to the insinuations against 
Paganini, which, it must be admitted, were 
in some measure confirmed by the melan- 
choly expression of his countenance, be- 
vSpeaking deep mental suffering, and seem- 
ing, as it were, “ the titlcpage of a tragic 
volume.” Fresh reports were soon in- 
dustriously {)ropagated ; it was said that 
the tower at Mantua which had served 
4is the artist’s prison was publicly ex- 
hibited ; some accounts designated Genoa, 
others Milan, as the scene of his former 
captivity ; and to discover the rc^al origin 
ol' these on dits, a few ardent lovers of 
truth took the trouble of writing to Italy. 
So far from corroborating the statements 
ina^le against him, the answers proved 
nearly to demonstration that the name 
of Ptigauini hatl been confounded with 
that of a young Polish violinist, who had 
been staying at Milan during the period 
of the Italian’s residence in that city. 
It appears that the J*olc, who was named 
Diijranowski, overcome by the contjigion 
of evil example, had one night scaled the 
walls of a solitary farm, and liaving for 
that offence been condemned to a rigor- 
ous iinprisonment, was accustomed to be- 
guile the horrors of his dungeon with the 
sounds of his violin, on which he was no 
mean proficient. The sequel of Iiis ad- 
ventures being iiuolved in obscurity, 
fame, to avoid the trouble of tracing his 
precise course, by a species of (’oin enieiit 
incteinpsychosiKS, iigain ushered him on the 
scene in the person of I^aganini. 

From Vienna our artist proceeded to 
Prsigue, where, from a spirit of opposi- 
tion existing between the tw o cities, or, 
perliaps, from a motive still more paltry, — 
liis refusal to send free admission-tickets 
to the leading Aristarchus of the place, 
he met with a less enthusiastic reception 
than in the capital of Austria. In 1829 
he made his appearance successively in 
Dresden, Berlin, and Warsaw. At Berlin 
he was welcomed w^ith a degree of en- 
thusiasm which even Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, that queen of prima donnas, had never 
excited. On quitting Warsaw, in the 
month of July, he was stopped at some 
distance from the city by a numerous 
company of amateurs, who had laid a 
plan to surprise him with a friendly am- 
buscade. One of the party, M. Eisner, 
the director of the conservatory, present- 
ed him witl) a valuable snuff-box, bearing 


the following inscription : — At cavaliere 
KicoioPaganinigliammiratori del sm tafen-^ 
to, Varsoviay\9 Lnglio^\d2,9, Motionless 
with surprise, Paganini pressed the gift 
to his lips, and burst into tears. " Ah ! ” 
exclaimed he, “ I have again found my 
public of Vienna ! ” 

This extraordinary artist’s progress 
through (icrmany may be said to have 
resembled a triumphal march. On more 
than one occasion, fonnal deputations 
were despatched from various towns for 
the purpose of imploring him to allow the 
inhabitants an opportunity of publicly 
evincing their adnifration of his talents. 
At Frankfort, where he j)assed nearly 
twelve months, he maintained his prodi- 
gious reputation undiminished : — to in- 
crease it were impossible. At length the 
intelligence of his arrival at Strasburg 
excited amongst the French public a sen- 
sation, in comparison with which even the 
fever of political effervescence was abso- 
lute calmness. A nervous attack, with 
spasms, w-'hich occasioned a moineiitary 
interruption to his first conci‘rt in that 
city, served but to enhance the interest 
irresistibly awakened b> hift incomparable 
execution, and by the expression of in- 
spiration which during hi.s performance 
irradiated his sallow features. From Stras- 
Imrg he proceeded to Colmar, and thence 
to Paris, where his first public concert 
took place on the 9th of March, at the 
Academic Romaic dc Mus'kjkc. The nn- 
aniiiious and tumultuous plaudits of the 
Parisians have ratified though they could 
not add to his fame. Ills triumph in the 
capital of the Grande Nation has not been 
inferior to that which stamped his repu- 
tation at Vienna, 

Paganini is not the disciple of any 
school — he is the founder of his own. 
The most skilful musicians have in vain 
endeavoured to disct>ver his secret — for 
a secret he avowcilly [lossesses, though, 
like the high-priest of the temple of Isis, 
he refuses to withdraw the vt'il which 
screens the sanctuary from his brethren. 
Ognimo ha t suoi scgrcli (each has his little 
secrets) was once his cold ref>ly to an 
artist at Vienna who adroitly sought to 
penetrate the mystery. On "this sulycct, 
we give the following curious anecdote, 
on the authority of M. 8diottky, one of 
his German biographers. 

“ Frequently in iny presence,” observes 
M. 8chottky, “ Paganini has hinted that, 
when tired of his public career, he ma\ 
o 4 
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one day be induced to communicate to 
the world a secret, the existence of which 
is little suspected by musical conserva- 
tories ; — a secret of such wondrous effi- 
cacy, that by means of it a pupil may, at 
the end of three years, aspire to a degree 
of perfection unattainable by one who, 
pursuing the ordinary method, should, 
during ten years, devote to practice the 
greater part of each day. Sometimes I 
afiected to view this hardy assertion in 
the light of a jest ; but he would then in- 
variably repeat, in a tone of sincerity, ‘ I 
swear to you, that what I say is the 
simple truth; nay, more, you have my 
authority to publish my promise in the 
most unequivocal terms. One individual, 
and one alone, M. Gaetano CiaudcUi of 
Naples, is the depository of my secret. 
He was at first but an indiflereiit player 
on the violoncello, and passed for a musi- 
cian of the most ordinary acquirements. 
Having taken a lively interest in his affairs, 
I resolved to acquaint him with my dis- 
covery. I did so ; and at the end of three 
days he was an altered man : I had abso- 
lutely worked a miracle in his musical 
faculties. Instead of a most intolerable 
scraper, he became a pure and delicate 
performer,* Feeling somewhat indisposed 
to admit so extraordinary a fact on mere 
verbal assertion, I obtained from Paganini 
a written declaration in Italian, of which 
the following is an exact translation : 

* Gaetano Ciaiidelli, of Naples, by means 
of a magic process communicated by 
Paganini (per la niaggia coinmunicatagli) 
hae become the first performer on the 
violoncello at the Theatre Royal, and 
may one day become the first in the 
world.’ ’* 

The author just quoted next informs 
his reader that the above-mentioned 
writing, published with the consent of 
the writer, is at tliis moment dejmsiteil 
in the hands of M. Toinaschett, a musi- 
cal composer at league. Paganini, 
therefore, in some sort stands pledged to 
his brother artists to reveal his “ mys- 
tery ” ere he finally quits the scene of 
his triumphs. 

From M. Schottky’s work we extract 
another passage, well calculated to pique 
the curiosity of the dilettanti : it relates 
to a child, named Cainillo Sivori, the son 
of a Genoese merchant. “ The youth 
(it is Paganini himself who speaks) had 
barely attained his seventh } ear when 1 
instructed him in the elements of music. 


At the expiration of three ^ays be played 
several pieces with such facilitylhat every 
body exclaimed, Paganini has wrought a 
miracle ! After the lapse of fifteen days 
he performed at a public concert. It is 
but justice to add, that his progress was 
greatly facilitated by the perfect accur^y 
of his ear. My secret once known, artists 
will devote more serious at^tion to the 
study of the violin — an instrument which 
affords far greater resources than they arc 
apt to imagine. My system will one day 
be adopted. The method at present fol- 
lowed, and which rather embarrasses than 
assists the learner, will be abandoned for 
mine, which requires nothing more than 
the regular practice of five or six hours 
each day. It isy howevery a gross mistake 
to imagine that my secret may he ^covered 
by my mode of tuning a molhiy or hy my 
style of performance. He that would reap 
the benefit of my secret must be pos- 
sessed of intellect.” 

With a brief description of Paganini’s 
personal appearance, and a few individual 
traits characteristic of the man, we shall 
now conclude our task. At first sight the 
spectator is struck with his emaciated 
form — with the timid, yet penetrating 
expression of his countenance — with the 
sallowness of his features, in strange re- 
lief with the jet black hair that fmls in 
disorder on his forehead. His dark and 
hollow eye, lighted up but by rare and 
momentary flashes of enthusiasm ^ his 
careworn visage, and the apparently en- 
feebled state of his health, exhibit evident 
indications of that desolating sorrow 
which remits not so much from the ex- 
perience of positive evil, as from a weari- 
ness of life, and the loss of all its illu- 
sions. His lips, around which occasionally 
plays a smile of bitter irony — his lofty 
forehead — his bold profile — all bear the 
impress of that talent which, when he 
touches his favourite instrument, reveals 
itself to his audience with a degree of in- 
tensity scarcely conceivable but to those 
who have seen and heard this musical 
phenomenon. “ During my concerts,’* 
observes Paganini, " my nature is wholly 
changed.” This fire of inspiration, 
however, is usually purchased by an 
increase of bodily suffering: at the 
termination of his performance tlic mu- 
sician returns home feverish and ex- 
hausted, and too often expiates on a 
sleepless couch the triumph of genius. 
His energetic displays, so frequently re- 
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pmcd, 80 Jong sustained, and so asto- 
nishing Vhen contrasted with his physical 
debility, afford a striking proof that the 
high ly-giflcd soul rules with despotic sway 
the feeble frame that ministers to its wilt. 

Paganini’s memory is not less power- 
ful than the rest of his faculties. His own 
comjiositions he always executes from 
recollection, the accompaniment of the 
orchestra sending as his prompter. This, 
however, must be understood only of his 
own pieces ; those of others he plays at 
sight with prodigious facility. In this man- 
ner he was accustomed, even when a boy, 
to perform the most difficult worccatij;. 
On one occasion, during his performance 
at an oratorio, his music-book fell to the 
ground. A bystander instantly took it 
up ; but in re[)lacing it on the desk, in- 
advertently turned it upside down. Pa- 
ganini, however, finished the piece with- 
out disconcerting himself in the least, 
and without even appearing to notice the 
aw’kw'anl mistake.* 

In his manner Paganini is simple and 
imasftuming, moderate in his desires, and 
wholly free from the vanity and self-love 
which accompany mediocrity. Ever 
ready to acknowledge the ability of 
another, he is severe only towards him- 
self. ** I am never,” observes he, “ de- 
<“eived by the praises of a partial audi- 
ence ; and am often least satisfied with 
iiiyself when most applauded.” When 
“ not in the vein,” he has a peculiarly hap- 
py hiacA' at freeing himself f rom the ill- 
timed importunities of a certain class of 
dilettanti, who imagine that the inspira- 
tion of the gifted artist may be wooed with 
as little ceremony as the muse of a 
periodical poet. At Prague, where he 
had been cupped by a medical ^^fanatico 
par la 7 nusica'* — whose conversation was 
an odd compound of (ralcn and the 
gamut, a dose of saline draughts ;«id 
sonatas, — the physician paid a last visit 
to his patient when on the point of con- 
valescence. “ Delighted to see you so 
well,” said the man of blisters and 
purges. “ I think we may allow you to 
touch the violin— come — try what you 
can do : let ’s see if you can handle the 
bow.” In vain Paganini exhausted his 
vocabulary of courteous excuses : the 
doctor was obstinate. At last, losing all 
patience, the musician seized his instru- 


ment; and afler flourishing his bow in 
the air at a most rcspecthd distance from 
the strings of the violin, quietly returned 
both to their usual place, exclaiming, — 
“What think you of my performance? 
you see I can handle tiie bow.” The 
Bohemian Esculapins w'as w'isc enough 
to pocket his fee, make liis best bow, and 
retire. 

As Paganini seldom practises in his 
apartments, his fellow lodgers in the dif- 
ferent hotels where he has resided have 
generally been deceived in their hopes of 
catching some of his stray notes on their 
passage. It was at one time supposed 
that he adopted the plan of the celebrated 
Lulii ; who w^as in the habit of boasting 
that his superior skill enabled him to 
dispense with the practice to which his 
brother musicians were compelled to 
submit. Chance betrayed ljulli’s secret; 
a bow rubheil with soap instead of rosin 
having been discovered among his clothes. 
By this expedient, and by [mictising in a 
room the doors and windows of which 
were carefully closed, he had long siic- 
ceedcvl in maintaining a reputation for 
spontaneous talent. Such, however, as 
know Paganini arc aware of* his con- 
tempt for such petty artifices, liven 
were he to practise often, his fame as a 
musician stanils too high to be injured 
by a disclosure of the circumstance. But 
the fact, as we have already stated, is 
otherwise. One of his most intimate 
friends, a man of unimpeachable veracity, 
declares that for the space of* two nionths, 
during which In; travelled with Paganini, 
he constantly occupietl a chamber next 
to his in each of the hotels at which their 
party stopped ; and that no sounds were 
ever heard from his violin except those 
which were produced when he tuned the 
instrument. 

Still graver imputations have been 
made against Paganini : be has been ac- 
cused of sordid avarice, though we are 
at a loss to guess in what manner the 
charge can be substantiated against an 
individual wholly engrossed by liis art, 
careless to a fault, and who has fre- 
quently been known to leave money and 
valuable effects exposed in his calcche in 
the open coach-house or even shed of a 
common inn. With greater appearance 
of reason has he been taxed with slovcn- 


* A bimilar musical feat was frequently performed by a German artist named Goldberg. 

Sec Gerber, Diclionnaire Hisloritjtie des Musiciens, 
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liness, his utter indilTerence to all Init 
music naturally leading him to neglect 
his toilette. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to find a man less enslaved by the tyranny 
of the mode, — a word which we verily 
believe is not to be found in Paganini’s 
dictionary. He has often been deterred 
from joining the most brilliant society 
simply by the necessity of changing his 
neckcloth. More than once he has un- 
dergone a species of self-inflicted purga- 
tory, by meditating a week beforchtmd on 
the torments of some unavoidable invi- 
tation. The terrible day arrived, dire 
have been his tribulations : he has passed 
hours in dressing and undressing, — in 
arranging and displacing, — and at length, 
making a desperate effort, has terminated 
in a few seconds an operation, which be- 
fore had seemed the business of a day. 

With regard to l*aganini*s intellectual 
qualities the most opposite judgments 
nave been formed. His detractors repre- 
sent him as an ignorant man, destitute of 
mental resources, whilst his friends, on 
the contrary, vaunt his acquaintance with 
subjects on which he himself freely pro- 
fesses his ignorance. From his own 
avowal, it appears that during his boy- 
hood he was compelled by his father to 
devote ten or eleven hours each day to 
the violin: he c^mnot, therefore, have 
received a scientific or literary education. 
He has read but little, and is acquainted 
witli no other poetry than that of Italy — 
with no other living languages than the 


Italian and the French. Dead to the 
world around him, occupied but little 
with the now all-engrossing topic of |)oli- 
tics, often retiring for hours together to 
the solitude of his apartment, where 
musical combinations form the subject of 
his day-dreams, he may be said to exist 
within a sphere of harmony which himself 
creates. ^ 

We cannot more suitably terminate our 
notice than by the mention of a simple 
fact, scarcely deserving the name of an 
anecdote, but which reflects credit alike on 
the feelings and the judgment“of this extra- 
ordinary man. Whilst at Vienna, he [was 
present at a concert, on which occasion 
was executed a symphony of Beethoven. 
Deeply affected by this sublime composi- 
tion, for some moments after it was con- 
cluded he remained in an attitude of 
heartfelt sorrow. At length a tetir started 
into his eye — his feelings found expres- 
sion in one brief phrase — E morto ! ex- 
claimed he; and never, perhaps, was a 
nobler tribute paid to the author of 
Fidclio than that solitary phrase — than 
that simple tear. The day will come when 
some pupil — some friend, perhaps, <)f the 
Genoese artist will in turn exclaim — 
E mo7'to ! but his name will not perish ; 
— it will live in the history of the arts — 
in the memory of future generations — 
till all that now sweetens and dignifies 
existence shall have ceaseil to charm — 
till the immortality of genius shall seem 
an idle tale. 


FUDGE!! 

BY ONE OF THE FU1>UE FAMILY. 

How oft might Burchell now apply 
His favourite word to us. 

While up the sacred hill I fly 
Upon my Pegasus! 

I do not, of this tempting theme. 
Confess myself a judge. 

But yet there’s poetry I deem 
In BiirchcU’s word of — Fudge! 

If lawyers swear that black is white. 
Without a scent of fee; 

If Eldon’s much-lamented sight 
Beyond the court can see; 

If Hunt, the last of Roman race, 
Was never known to budge, — 
The pimgent truth I quickly trace 
In Burchell’s word of — Fudge! 
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If ail the trash which Nugent wrote 
The world deem’d worth a pin; 

If Soutiiey never turn’d his coat, 

“ And would have turn’d his skin;” 

If # * # * * # of his own review 
The pubiic think a judge, — 

There’s something forcible and true 
In Burchell’s word of— Fudge! 

If Grey is not as fond of place 
As Wellington and Peel; 

If Lady Ellcnborough’s face 

Strikes hearts like fire from steel; 

If Brougham never sighed to weiir 
The scarlet robe and gown; 

If Tom Moore sought to dupe the fair 
With songs by Tommy Brown ; 

If L. E. L.’s imaginings 
Arc aught but tinsel stuff; 

If J^orchester too often sings, 

Moivtgoniery not enough; 

If Exeter consents to be 
Jin[)cach’d before a judge ; 

The truth then is no mystery 
In Burchell’s word of — Fiitlge! 

If Dan O’Connell is the flow’r 
Of Erin’s matchless land. 

Ordain’d to crush the Norman power 
Of Byng and all his band ; 

If Hunt abhors the right divine. 

And dearly loves reform; 

If (’obbet’s politics ime fine. 

And bode no threatening storm ; 

If Sams distributes gold like dirt 
Among his sonneteers; 

If Mr. * is not pert 

When speaking of his peers ; 

If, when 1 climb the sacred hill, 

1 soon retreat or budge, — 

1 must confess there’s reason still 
In Burchell’s word of — Fudge ! 

Chaiu.us Fldue, Jim. 

This facetious poem is merely experimental, but others arc in progress. 


THE VANISHED STAR. 

It has left the golden bow’rs of heaven— the boundless fields of air— 

The realms in which its sister-stars seem exquisitely fiur ; 

No more the lute invokes its gleam with music on the strings, 

Or hymns the sacred silent hour it brought upon its wings. 

• We disclaim all personal allusion, otlierwisc the name of a certain sub- Editor of u 
certain pretending publication would have filled this vacant stiace of our memorabilia. 
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From tlic rich majestic crown of night its sparkling light is gone. 

But lovely are the skies as when the lamp amid them shone; — 

The roses bright by sunset thrown amid the liquid blue. 

And the clouds whose snowy silver veil is touched with orient hue. 

The wanderer secs the starry orbs around their queen above. 

That to his heart recalled the dreams of renovated love ; 

But tearful are his ej'es as they dilate on worlds afar, — 

For vanished is the one he prized — his sweet companion-star! 

The viewless homes — the nameless isles where grief shall never be, — 
Are they to loftier spheres transferred immortally with thee ? 

Where Love is doomed no parting hour, and (renius has no tomb. 

And Hope entwines his summer wreath with flow’rs of fadeless bloom ! 

And shaft the heart lament for joys that hastened to decay. 

Or mourn affection’s broken chain, whose spells have passed away; 
Wlien, from the gorgeous realms of air, a world declines afar, 

And heaven appears as beautiful without the Vanished Star ? ' 

IJcnL G. R. C. 


HALILA TIIK CRAFTY, AND HER DAUGHTER ZEINEB. 

A TALK OF THK ItAGOAD FOLICK. 

{Concluded from p. 143.) 


Whilk Dalila’s dupes comparcil their 
disasters, the crafty old woinan was de- 
vising new schemes of mischief. 

“ We must not rest satisfied with this,” 
said she to her duughler; “ before the 
police can follow on iiiy track, they shall 
hear of some new exploit.” 

“ Have a care mother,” cried Zeineb ; 
“ Ahmed ed Deouf and Ilassaii Schou- 
mau are as well versed in rogues’ tricks 
as ourselves, and will lay their paws upon 
us before we are aware.” 

“ Oh,” replied Dalila, “ I defy the 
wali, the hejids of the police, and their 
bands of forty ai’chers, to lay a finger on 
me without my good pleasure,” 

After this pompous boast she arrayed 
herself in another disguise, perfectly simi- 
lar to the dress of a female slave belong- ^ 
iug to some wealthy family, and again 
traversed the streets of Bagdad in search 
of new victims. She at last arrived in 
front of a superb palace, before which 
walked a female slave, carrying in her 
arms an infant of about six months old. 
The child was dressed in a robe of gold 
tissue, its cap was ornamented with large 
pearls, a rich chain encircled its neck 
and in its hands was a plaything of gold, 
set with the finest jewels. The [lalacc 
belonged to the syndic of the merchants. 


who was that day celebrating the nup- 
tials of his eldest daughter. The house 
was filled with troops of musicians and 
dancers ; and the mother, wholly engross- 
(*d by the marriage of her daughter, had 
ordered the slave to whom her only son 
was intrusted to walk with the child in 
front of the palace. Dalila had no sooner 
learnt from the slave the name of the 
child’s father, and the cause of the gene- 
ral joy, than she formed a plan for carry- 
ing off the infant. 

" Go, iny daughter,” said she to the 
slave, at the smne time putting a piece of 
gold into her hands, “ find your mistress, 
offer to her the congratulations of her 
former slave Oinmal Khair, and say that, 
if she will permit me, I will attend the 
nuptials with iny children.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the slave ; " but 
what must I do with this child ? the 
uiomeut he sees his mother he will weep, 
and hold out Jiis hands, and disturb the 
whole assembly with his cries.” 

Ob, in that case,” said the prctendetl 
Ommul Khair, “ give him to me ; I will 
take care of him while you deliver my 
message.” 

The slave went into the house, and 
Dalila fled with the infant ; nor did she 
once stop till she ai'rived before the shop 
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of a Jew, whom she knew to be a very 
rich jeweller, and who, as she rightly 
guessed, was an acquaintance of the syn- 
dic of the merchants. In fact, as soon 
as she entered the shop, the Jew recog- 
nised the infant, and the jewels with 
which it was adorned. 

“ Wliat is your pleasure, and the plea- 
sure of the syndic y ” demanded the jewel- 
ler. 

“ You are aware,” said Dalila, “ that 
my master this day celebrates the nuptials 
of his daughter, but he is unprovided with 
a sufficient number of rich jewels for the 
various changes of apparel in which the 
bride must array herself to-night. You 
are therefore to send by me a pair of 
golden bracelets, a pair of khdlkhaU *, a 
valuable pearl necklace, several pairs of 
vtiluabie ear-rings, and some costly fingcT- 
rings, that the bride may from these oriui- 
nicnts make a goodly selection.” 

The Jew assiduously put together the 
various trinkets required, to the value of 
several thousand pieces of gold. 

“ 1 will immediately take these things 
to my master, that he may choose what 
he pleases; meantime, 1 will leave the 
infant here till my return.” She then 
left the shop, and hurried homewards to 
communicate this new exploit to lier 
daughter. 

The slave of the syndic lost no time in 
acquainting her mistress with the message 
of the pretended Ommal Khair. “ 1 know 
nothing of her,” said the latly j “ but 
where is my child ? ” 

“ 8he held it for me while I went in,” 
replied the slave. 

“ Miserable wretch I ” cried the mother, 
in great alarm, “ why did you lose sight 
of her ? go to her — lose not a moment, 
or my babe will be stolen.” 

The slave ran out of the house, but 
finding neither old woman nor infant, be- 
gan to tear her hair, and raise the most 
frightful outcries. The alarm quickly 
spread through that quarter of the city ; 
messengers were despatched in every di- 
rection ; the syndic of the merchants ran 
through the streets in despair, calling for 
the restoration of his only son, whom he 


at length recognised quietly playing in 
the arms of the jeweller, who stood at the 
door of his shop. 

“ My child, my child,” exclaimed the 
sjmdic, “ where did you find him ? ” 

" God protect you,” said the Jew, ‘‘he 
h^ never quitted my arms since you sent 
him to me ; but I did not reciuire such a 
pledge.” 

“ What mean you ? explain yourself,” 
said the syndic. 

Without loss of time the Jew present- 
ed a list of the jewels which he had sent 
for the nuptiiils by the old woman who 
had left the child as a pledge. The syn- 
dic was unable to comprehend a single 
word of the story. At this moir.ent a 
sudden light flashed upon the mind of the 
poor Jew, who perceived that he had been 
the dupe of some rogue. In a transport 
of rage and desperation he l)egan to tear 
his hair and beard. The young merchant, 
the dyer, and the ass-driver happened to 
pass precisely at this moment. In spite 
of their own troubles the cries and fran- 
tic actions of the Jew excited their 
surprise: they accordingly stopped to 
in(|uirc the reason of his distress, and 
beeame convinced that he was a fellow- 
sufferer with themselves, and had been 
deceived by the sumo crafty old woman. 
The Jew finding that through these people 
he could gain some tidings of the hag 
who had tricked him, resolved to make 
common cause with his brethren in afflic- 
tion. 

“ Hold,” said he ; “ if we pursue this 
cheat in a body, she will assuredly recog- 
nise some of us at a distance, and be off 
like an arrow from a bow ; but if we 
each take a different path, some one or 
other of us cannot fail to encounter lier : 
we have only to agree upon a general 
rendezvous. Suppose we choose the 
shop of the barber Klhadi Meyoiid, the 
Mogrebin, for our point of meeting,” 

This proposfil was instantly agreed on, 
aiid the party set out on their search. 
The first j)er.son who encountered the old 
woman was the driver of asses. 

“ Ah, 1 have caught thee, have I, old 
wretch ! ” exclaimed he ; “ how long hast 


* The khalkhal is an ornament of gold or silver, which the Asiatic females wear about tlio 
ancle. The bayaderes, or dancing girls, display peculiar magnificence in tliese jewels, whose 
tinkling sound accompanies their dances, and produces tiie most pleasing cflect. In the 
translation of Mignoun and Leila, by M. dc Clu^'zy, we meet with this note : — When her 
delicate feet move rapidly, the silver sound of the khalkhals resembles the tones of Uie striking 
cymbals.” — Httwimer’a Notes, 
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thou followed this execrable trade? 
VHiere are my asses ? ” • 

“ My son,” she answered, in a piteous 
tone, " I am a poor aged woman, have 
mercy on me I 1 have given yonr asses in 
charge to Elhadi Meyond, the Mogre- 
bin barber, who lives at the end of the 
street. Wait but one moment; I will 
speak a word to him, and your animals 
shall be restored to you safe and sound, 
without costing you farther trouble or 
loss of time.” 

The ass-driver, more anxious for the 
restoration of his property than desirous 
of promoting the ends of justice, and de- 
termined not to lose sight of his prisoner, 
consented to allow her to enter the shop. 

DalUa having squeezed a few tears from 
her eyes, kissed t^ hands of the Mogre- 
bin barber, and in a sorrowful tone 
exclaimed : — ‘‘ Alas, my good friend, a 
sad family misfortune has forced me to 
ask your aid : rny son, whom you may 
see close by, anxiously awaiting my re- 
turn, has lately been seized with a brain 
fever. Night and day he unceasingly 
cries, ‘ My asses ! my asses ! ’ The phy- 
sicians have prescribed the application of 
a blister of cantharides to his temples, 
and have ordered his ears to be cauter- 
ised. Here is a piece of gold to defray 
tlie expense of the operation. If you will 
do me the favour to call him hither he 
will come immediately : tell him that his 
asses are safe in your stables, and when 
you have prevailed on liiin to scat him- 
self in your shop, apply the remedies 
witlioiit a moment’s delay.” 

“ Fear not, good mother, I will manage 
this matter most adroitly,” said the bar- 
ber ; who, at the same time, gave orders 
to the boys in his shop to heat the cau- 
terising irons red hot. He then stepped 
to the door, and beckoning to the impa- 
tient ass-driver, “ come in, good friend,” 
said he, “ thy asses are here.” 

At this welcome intelligence the con- 
ductor of asses hastened to enter the 
shop, and was instantly ushered into a 
dark obscure recess, which the poor man 
mistook for a 'stable. The barber and 
his assistants then seized upon him, and 
tied him hand and foot, whilst the unfor- 
tunate victim cried, without ceasing, “ my 
asses I my asses ! ” 

“ Thy mother warned me beforehand 
of thy folly,” replied the barber; “ I 
know that night and day thou criest con- 
tinually for thy asses. Have patience; 


all will soon be well. It is but the work 
of a moment.’* So saying he cauterised 
the ass-driver’s ears with t^)ie hot irons, 
and applied an enormous blister to his 
head. 

After this operation had been per- 
formed on the refractory patient, who the 
while raved and struggled like a genuine 
madman, Elhadi Meyond re-entered his 
shop to find the mother of his victhsi; and 
to receive her acknowledgments for his 
success. Dahla, however, at the com- 
mencement of the unhappy patient’s out- 
cries, had decamped, with every thing 
valuable that she could carry from the 
shop, which the attendants, engaged in 
mastering the supposed bedlamite, had 
left to her discretion. 

The barber, finding himself robbed, en- 
tered the place where his patient was con- 
fined, and demanded " who his mother 
was ? ” 

“ She is no mother of mine,” groaned 
the patient, “ but a vile cheat, who has 
taken away my asses, and who will, ere 
long, most unquestionably play you some 
trick.” 

At that instant the young merchant, 
the dyer, and the jeweller, entered the 
shop as they had agreed, and found the 
barber and the ass-driver in high dispute. 
Acquainted with his mistake Elhadi, in 
some confusion, unbound his prisoner, 
and released him from his blister. The 
bai'bcr joined the party, w'ho proceeded 
in a l)ody to lay their complaints before 
the wa/i, or lieutenant of police, 

“We demand of you,” cried they, in 
chorus, “ the restitution of all that we 
have lost, unless you discover the old 
woman who has robbed us.” 

“ And,” replied the wali, “ by what 
means can I discover the hag among half 
a million of old women in this great 
city ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied the ass-driver, “ I know 
her but too well : only order a few offi- 
cers of police to hold themselves at my 
disposal, and I shall soon discover the 
place of her retreat.” 

With this request the wali complied, 
and, after a strict and prolonged search, 
Dalila was, in the morning, discovered 
sallying forth in quest of fresh prey. The 
officers led her to the palace of the wali, 
where they found the rest of the party 
reposing in the court-yard, and the new 
comers sitting down with them, awaited 
the usual hour of audience. 
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Dalila femed to skep. The five officers 
of police, Who had passed Ithe entire night 
in searchings the city, were completely 
tired out ; and thinking there were plen- 
ty of people to watch one old woman, 
they ail went to sleep, as well as the 
jeweller, the dyer, the barber, and the 
ass-driver. Observing her guardians in 
this state Dalila softly arose, and with 
noiseless step glided into the harem of 
the wall. She kissed the hands of his 
wife, and begged to know wjiere her hus- 
band was. 

“ He is yet asleep,” replied the lady, 

but what do you want with him at this 
unseasonable hour ? ” 

" You must know,” said Dalila, " he 
has made a bargain with iny husband, 
who is a slave-merchant, and has agreed 
to pay a thousand ducats for five mainc- 
Joiiks, besides two hundred for two black 
slaves, who have not yet arrived.” 

These paiticiilars Dalila, upon whom 
nothing was ever lost, had heard amongst 
other intelligence during her various 
I>rowIs through the city. 

“ Where iU'e the mamelouks ? ” asked 
the wife of the wali. 

“ Resting themselves in the court- 
yard : I brought them here in the cool of 
the morning ; the wali having lent me five 
officers of police to guard lliein on the 
way.” 

The wife of the wali went to the lat- 
tice, and observing the five officers of 
police sitting near five young men, the 
jeweller, the dyer, the young merchant, 
the harher, and the driver of asses, she 
took them for the inaiiieloiiks, and said to 
Dalila : “ My husband has in truth given 
me a thousand ducats to pay for these 
five mamelouks, should they chance to 
arrive during his absence at the divan; 
but I have heard nothing of the two hun- 
dred ducats and the black slaves.” 

“ I am not at all pressed for money,” 
said Dalila, “ and as tlie black slaves 
have not been delivered, I will be content 
with the thousand ducats for those already 
brought, and in a day or two I will return 
with the others^' 

8he spoke so coolly and plausibly that 
the wife of the wali, nothing doubting, 
paid the ducats, which Dalila triumph- 
antly carried off to her own house. 

When the wali awoke, his wife came to 
wish him good morning ; “ and, ’’added 
she, ** 1 have just paid the thousand ducats 
you gave me for the five mamelouks.” 


Have they yet arrived ? ” aaked her 
husband ; ** to whom have you given the 
money ? ” 

^ To an old woman, who has this 
instant brottght them. Look out of the 
window and you will see them all sitting 
in a row.” 

Following her directions, the wali in- 
stantly recognised the five complainants, 
and, exclaiming, “ here is a pretty piece 
of villany ! ” rushed out of the apart- 
ment. 

His approach and indignant exclama- 
tions soon roused the sleepers, who began 
to accuse each other of neglect in su&r- 
ing the old woman to escape. The wali 
charged the whole party with a con- 
spiracy, and for some time all was uproar. 
In the midst of the debate Hassan the 
Ill-behaved arrived with a complaint con- 
cerning the loss of his wife’s jewels. 

Hassan the Ill-behaved was the eldest 
son of the wali, who having beard the 
robbery of his daughter-in-law, declared 
that he would make good the losses of 
the whole pai*ty if they could take the 
old woman. 

“ (live me ten of your men,” said the 
ass-driviT, “ and [ will undertake to con- 
duct her hither.” 

The wali granted his request, and the 
whole party, headed by the conductor of 
asses, set out on the expedition. 

They seurciied till night, and, at a con- 
siderable distance from the city, were 
successful enough to find Dalila on the 
borders of the Tigris, wluther they had 
followeil lier traces. As it was too late 
to conduct her to prison, they bound her 
securely to a post by the river side, and 
thinking all secure till the morning, seated 
themselves at some distance, to rest after 
their fatigues. 

At day-break two Arabs, well mount- 
ed, met together near tlie spot where Da- 
lila was tied. 

“ Where have you been ? ” said the 
first, stopping to converse with his com 
rade. 

“ I have just come from Bfigdad,” re- 
plied the other. 

“ Wliat have you been doing there ? ” 
said the first. 

1 have eaten the most delicious 
honey-cakes ever tasted,” replied the 
second. 

“ All,” returned the other, “ I have 
often been near Bagdad, hut never in it ; 
and I am determined to go thither di- 
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rectly, that I maveat my fill of those de- those honey-cakes, that I may make a 
licious honey-cakes, of which I am pas- beginning ? ” * 

sionately fond.” The guard, perceiving that their pri- 

After they had parted the first speaker soner had been changed, stood aghast at 
perceived Dalila tied to the post, and her this new discovery. At that instant the 

guards, according to custom, in a pro- wall, the police guard, and all Dalila’s 

found sleep. dupes were seen approaching the spot, 

“ What are you doing there, old wo- in order to bring the culprit to punish- 

man ? ” said he. ment. 

“ I put mself under your protection, " Ah,” said the Bedouin, wheisdie per- 
Sheik Arab!” cried Dalila, weeping ccived them, ‘'here come the cakes of 
piteously. honey.” 

" Good,” replied the Bedouin ; “ but On perceiving the Bedouin in the 
who has tied you to that post ? ” place of the delinquent, the wali had 

“ You must know,” said Dalila, “ that almost sunk into the earth. He made 
I have a most inveterate enemy who the chief relate all that had passed ; and 
keeps a confectioner's shop next mine, the latter, informed of the trick which 

and who reviles me night and day. Out had been played, became furious not 

of revenge this morning, ^ter she had only at the loss of his horse, but at the 
given me extreme provocation, I spat on disappointment which his palate had sus- 
her honey cakes. She preferred her tained. 

complaint to the wali, who has con- “ You are bound,” said he to the wali, 
demned me to stand tied to this post “ to make good my excellent steed, and 
till I have eaten ten boxes full of honey my valuable mantle.” 
cakes. At sunrise the first box will be "You are bound,” added all the others 
brought to me, but the thought drives me in a breath, " to make restitution for all 
to despair, for 1 feel the greatest aver- our losses. What is the use of a police, 
sion to that species of pastry.” if such rogues are sulFered to roam at 

"By the, faith of an Arab,” cried Be- large? We have repeatedly delivered her 
douin, " J wish 1 were no worse off! 1 into the hands of your officers, who have 
could then, without the trouble of going permitted her to escape. The whole 
to Bagdad, satisfy myself with honey- matter shall be represented to the Khalif, 
cakes for nothing. Old w'oman, is it wholly who will .soon see of what use are his 
impossible for us to change places ? ” officers of justice. 

" By no means,” replied Dalila ; " you With this proposition the perplexed 
have but to unbind me, and change gar- wali resolved to comply; and he accord- 
ments with me, and you may then remain ingly proceeded to the divan, followed by 
tied here as long as you please ; only the crowd of Dalila’s dupes, whose niini- 
take the precaution of hiding your face.” bers were now augmented by the Be- 
The Bedouin drew off his bonnom* douin. They prostrated themselves be- 
and unbound Dalila, who with the fore the throne of Haroun, and sub- 
utmost expedition exchanged garments mitted to him a statement of their 
with him. The old woman then sprung mishaps, with which the Khiif was highly 
on the Arab’s horse, and returned to amused. 

Bagdad at full gallop. "I promise you,” replied he to the 

The noise of the horse’s hoofs aroused complainants, “ that all the lost property 
the guard, who got up and called Dalila shall be restored ; and I command my 
by name. ^ wali to find out this old woman and 

" It wants some time to day-break,” bring her before me.” 
cried the Bedouin : " could you not do " Pardon me, commander of believers,” 
me the favour of bringing me a few of replied the wali; "but I^will undertake 


* The hourwust which ought to be written bcnischt is a species of surtout in fasiiion amongst 
the sheiks, heads of the tribes, and principal personages, who wear it over the ctfian — a 
robe made of striped or flowered silk. The material of tlie henisch is of red or blue cloth : 
it is open in front, with large sleeves, — one of which is extremely wide, and long enough to 
touch the ground. Some are bordered, and even lined, with the richest fur. — Les JSeUouins, 
m AraJbes du D^aert, 
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no such charge, after the tricks she has 
played us all; I will rather resign my 
honourable office, than hold myself re- 
sponsible for the custody of Dalila the 
Oafty. Were I to apprehend her this 
hour, by some trick she would save her- 
self before noon from the prison and the 
gibbet.” 

“How then,” demanded the Khalif, 
“am I to render justice, if my officers, 
to whom is confided the safety of my 
subjects, thus refuse to do their duty ?” 

“ Let Ahmed ed Deouf undertake this 
affair, mighty Khalif,” said the wali ; “ he 
who is so well paid, and has so little to 
do, will rejoice at such an opportunity of 
exercising his siibtlet}'.” 

“ Excellent !” replied the Khalif ; “ Ah- 
med ed Deouf, 1 charge thee with this 
commission.” 

Ahmed cd Deouf prostrated himself 
before the Khalif, and departed with his 
forty archers, the chief of whom was 
called Alidos the Camel. — “ Believe me,” 
said he to Ahmed ed l^eouf, “ you would 
do well to consult your colleague, Hassan 
Schouman, who understands expeditions 
of this sort better than yourself.” 

Ahmed, however, wished to have the 
sole honour of executing the KhuliPs 
orders; and Hassan Schouman, for his 
part, mortified that his name had been 
omitted in the warrant to perform tliis 
commission, cared but little to assist him 
with his atlvicc. 

Ahmed ed Deouf divided his archers 
into four companies, and despatched each 
to traverse a separate quarter of the 
city ; having first designated a particidar 
spot as the place of rendezvous. Soon 
the news spread through Biigdad that 
Ahmed ed Deouf was making a strict 
search for the person wliose rogueries 
were the general theme of conversation, 
and the report presently reached the ears 
of Dalila. 

“ Mother,” said Zeineb, “ here is a fine 
occasion for showing your genius* Only 
play Ahmed ed Deouf and Ms forty 
archers some notable trick, and you are 
renowned for ever,” said Zeineb. 

“ That renown I leave for thee, my 
daughter,” replied Dalila. 

“ I fear no one but that demon Hassan 
Schouman,” said Zeineb; “and as be 
takes ao part in the adventure, 1 willingly 
undertake it.” 

She then dressed herself with the ut- 
most care, augmenting her natural beauty 
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by the elegance of her attire. She went 
to a spice-dealeris shop, situated in the 
most obscure quarter of the city, and 
requested the master to hire the shop to 
her for a single day. The spice-dealer, 
seeing her so magnificently dressed, and 
captivated by her delusive speech, sup- 
posed her to be a person of distinction, and 
willingly acceded to her demand* She 
took possession of the shop directly ; and 
having covered a table with sherbets, 
honey-cakes, and other pastry, seated 
herself at the open door. 

Presently, the whole band of archers 
commanded by Alidos the Camel re-a^* 
sembfed after an unsuccessful search and 
fiasscd tlie shop. Zeineb went to meet 
them; and addressing herself to the 
leader, infonned him, that she was the 
only daughter of the spice-dealcr who 
had occupied that shop, and that, being 
left an orphan, she was desirous of plac- 
ing herself under the protection of Ahmed 
ed Deouf. Alidos the Camel, desperately 
smitten with her beauty, not only com- 
plied with her request, but was per- 
suaded to enter the shop, and refresh 
himself and his companions with the sher- 
bets and pastry. So well had these things 
been drugged with o()imn by Zeineb, that, 
in a quarter of an hour, Alidos the 
Camel and his forty archers were re- 
duced to a state of complete stupefaction. 
When Zeinel) saw that they were de- 
prived of their senses, she instantly rob- 
bed them of their turbans, girdles, and 
eni!)roidercd caftans; and, with the as- 
sistance of her mother, carried oft* their 
arms. 

Finding that his archers were still 
absent, Ahmed ed Deouf set out in 
quest of them ; and to bis infinite morti- 
fication, discovered them in this plight. 
After rousing his men, who were all 
heartily asliamed of this misadventure, 
he began to consult with Alidos the 
(jaincl bow the occurrence could be 
Tej)resented without exciting the derision 
of Hassan Schouman ; th<^ result was, 
that the guard determined to sneak to 
their quarters in the dusk, an<l provide 
themselves with new arms and turbans. 
This plan, liowever, proved abortive ; for 
they had not taken two steps homewards 
before they were met by Hassan Schou- 
man, whose penetrating eye, like that 
of a cat, could discern in darkness. At 
the first greeting, Ahmed found it use- 
less to conceal their disaster; and pro- 
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ceeding with his coJeague to the Khalifs 
divan, he related the whole adventure, 
and declared that he gave up the capture 
of Dalila the Crafty as an impossibility. 
The Khalif then gave the charge to Ilas- 
san Schoiiinan, who advised him to par- 
don the old woman on her voluntary 
confessions of her rogueries, and on the 
restoration of the stolen property. The 
Khalif was so impatient to hear the man- 
ner in which so many extraordinary 
tricks had been played, that he gave his 
handkerchief to Hassan Schouman, and 
promised compliance with his advice, 
if* the old woman surrendered herself 
immediately. 

Hassan Schouman, who had long 
known Dalila the Crafty and her daughter 
Zeineb, wiis well convinced that no other 
persons were capable of similar devices. 
He went to them, showed Dalila the 
KhaliCs handkerchief, and represented 
the promise of pardon in the event of 
an ample confession on her part. This 
was precisely the result which the cun- 
ning old woman had deshed. Tlirowing 
herself at the KhaliPs feet, she surren- 
dered the plunder ; and declared that her 
sole object had been to draw his atten- 


tion to her case, as she had been unjustly 
deprived of an office at court which had 
long been in her family : she added, that 
when her father had enjoyed the post of 
director of the doves, she had the care 
and the feeding of all the birds, and that 
she was as capable of that office as any 
of her ancestors. At the Khalif’s desire, 
she related the history of licr 'idventures ; 
with which the commander of believers 
was so much diverted, that he intrusted 
her with the superintendence of the car- 
rier pigeons. This post put her in pos- 
sion of a vast khan, guarded by forty 
slaves, and forty dogs of the race of those 
possessed by the shepherds of king Solo- 
mon. She had also the care of the forty 
doves employed in conveying the KhaliPs 
despatches. Kaeh day, attended by her 
forty slaves, Dalila rej)aired in state to 
the divan to learn the Khalif *.s orders, 
and to lay before him the despatches 
brought by the doves. In the night, and 
during Dalila’ s absence, the khan was 
guarded by the fierce dogs of the breed 
which had protected the flocks of king 
Solomon. Thus did Dalila, by her 
subtlety and address, regain the post 
possessed by her forefathers. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

BY Cl. U. CAllTKR. 

The church-bells through the sapphire sky 
Have sung farewell to thee. 

And sunset blushes on the rose 
Beneath our green oak tree; — 

Thou ne’er wilt hear a sweeter song 
With sunset’s blush restored, — 

Thine eye surveys the distant plumes. 

Thy hand is on the swwd! 

Tile crimson banners flash around. 

Nor is the trumpet unite, — 

Its music wins thy heart away 
From my enchantress-lute. 

Does glory dazzle thee with dreams 
So exquisite and deep 
As these bright vales and gorgi'ous skies 
Have kindled in thy sleep? 

W^ell, place the s|Hir upon thy iieel, 

And proudly join the brave ; 

Thy native isle, thy fathers’ home. 

Wilt thou resign or save? — 

Oh ! rather than these beauteous scenes 
In slavery’s gloom should dwell, 

Be tfiis my last injunction breathed. 

And this my last farewell! 
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THE WIDOWED IVY. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


An ivy tree, with its constant green 
leaves, crept along the ground with diffi- 
culty, and looked round for a tree iigainst 
which to twist itself; for it was much 
grieved that its leaves were eaten by 
the caterpillars and worms, and their 
shining green defiled by the dust. He 
saw a tall 3 'oiing elin-trce, crept to its 
roots, and besought it thus : — “ Fail- 
tree ! permit me the favour to wind iny 
branches round your stem. 1 cannot, 
certainly, be of any use to you ; yet I can, 
at least, furnish you with some ornament. 
When your leaves, and those of other 
trees, are long faded and fidlcn to the 
earth, mine shall still twine around you, 
and make you verdant, and you wdl 
appear lovelier than your brethren.” The 
elm-tree answered : 1 yield to your re- 

quest ; not out of consideration for the 
advantages you promise, but ou account 
of your weakness and tenderness. You 
do not deserve to have your leaves 
eaten by caterpillars and worms, or trod- 
den down by animals.” Thus spoke 
the elm-tree; and the ivy twisted its 
branches round about it, anti gratefully 
embraced it with its green leaves. They 
grew united, and rt'joiccd in their youth 
and life; they drank the dew of heaven, 
enjoyed the invigorating ra 3 ’s of the sun, 
were wafted about by soft winds, and 
dearly loved each other. But w hen the 
autumn came, the leaves of tlie elm-trcc 
began to turn yellow and red, withered, 
and fell off; the tree lamented and was 
melancholy, and said to its younger 
friend : “ The winter is severe and hard ; 
I have seen several of my brothers perish 
in the cold stormy winds ; and when the 
spring came, they could not again adorn 
themselves with fresh leaves, for their 
sap was tlricd up. Ah! if such a fate 
should be mine, my bond of friendsliip 
with you will be broken.” The ivy tried 


to console it, and said ; “ In death also 
I will still as fiuthfully embrace you as I 
do now that you are young and hand- 
some ; and I will never separate from the 
protecting stem that so benevolently sup- 
ported me.” But once there was a very 
severe winter : the shores of the Baltic 
were frozen, the rivers became masses of 
ice, the whole land was covered with snow, 
and the frost penetrated into the hearts of 
the trees, and deep in the earth ; the birds 
flew anxiously backwards and forwards, 
and sought a warm shelter to i)rotcct them 
from the intense cold. The ivy sighed, 
and said : “ What will become of the 
good elm-tree ? Oh ! if it do but escape 
destruction by the frost ! ” Finally came 
the spring : crocuses, violets, snow- 
drops, and other early flowers, courage- 
ously raised their little crowns above the 
earth, and peeped up, as if it were already 
warm; the birch-tree waved its green 
branches in the air; and the apple and 
cherry trees had already formed theii- 
blossoms ; but the branches of the clrn- 
tree stood bare, neither bud nor green 
leaf sj)routed from it. Tlien the ivy 
lamented, and said : “ Ah ! he is di*ad, my 
faithful protector, my tender fi-ieiid ; and 
1 cannot rejoice in the sweet spring, for I 
am solitary and deserted ! ” The other 
trees now said to the muunier : “ Why 
do ^ou remain clinging to the dead clm- 
tree? Unwind yourself from the stem, 
and come to us who arc yet fresh ami 
green ! ” The ivy answered : “ Far be it 
from me to reward the benevolence of the 
<leceased tree with such base ingratitude ! 
Have not my leaves affectionately em- 
braced him during his life V so shall they 
in death also ; and hang around him as a 
garland of gratitude and grief.” Thus 
spoke the ivy, and its leaves adorned the 
beloved stem even in death. 


FLORA MCDONALD’S LAMENT FOR CHARLIE.* 

Sw'EET is the rose that is budding on the thorn 
Down in yon valley sae cheery ; 

I used with its blossoms my hair to adorn, 

But now I hae tint my dearie. 


♦ A }M)pular air among the inhabitants of 
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The laverock may whistle and sing o’er the lea 
In a’ his strains, sae rarely. 

But when will he bring sic music to me 
As the voice o* my ain handsome Ch^lie. 

{Chorus) Oh, my bonnie Highland Tad ! 

The lad that I loe sae dearly ! 

But, alas! he is gane, and I’ll never see him mair. 
Which maks me sae dull and eerie. 

With his rosy cheeks and his flaxen hair, 

And his shoulder graced wi’ the plaidie. 

There is nacthing on earth is to me half sae dear 
As a sight o’ my ain Highland laddie. 

His long quartered shoon, and his buckles sae clear. 

And his tartan dress looked rarely ; 

I’ve ne’er seen the lad that at a’ could compare 
Wi’ my ain dear handsome Charlie. 

{Chorus) Oh, my bonny Highland lad ! &c. 

His glide claymore hung doon by his side. 

And a brooch adorned his shoulder ; 

They may say what they will, but, whatc’er betide, 

None e’er looked bonnier or bolder. 

But, waes me ! alas I wi’ their slaughter and their war. 

They ’ve garred him gang awa’ fairly ; 

Now braid is the sea that parts me afar 
Frac my ain dear winsome Charlie. 

{Chorus) Oh, my bonny Highland lad ! &c. 


LETTERS ON MUSIC: No. II. 

THE MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES. — STRINGED INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERNS. 

THE GUITAR. 


After tlie fall of the Roman Empire, 
and the consequent decline of the arts, 
music was completely neglected. In the 
year 400, Saint Augustine had written 
a work on harmony in six books, which 
aflbrded evident proof of the degeneracy 
into which the theory had fallen; and 
though at a later period Macrobins, in his 
Commentary on Cicero^ s Dream of Sci2)io, 
endeavoured to revive the principles of 
Pythagoras, the information which he has 
flurnished appears to have been wholly 
derived from the musical treatise of Nico- 
machus, and from the writings of other 
disciples of the Pythagorean school. After 
him, Boece, of whom we have already 
spoken, and who was thoroughly ac- 
ijuainted with the music of the Creeks 
ingeniously applied their system to the 
principles of the art as established in his 
age. His work, which is composed with 
much attention to order and arrangement, 
contains the earliest examples of the no- 


tation of music by Roman characters. In 
the sixth centur}', Cassiodorus wrote his 
Musical Institutions, in which w'e have 
little more than an abridgment of the 
principles, and an evidence of the decline, 
of music. Subsequently to this period it 
would appear that the art was no longer 
cultivated, except for the service of the 
church. Pope Gregory endeavoured to 
reduce the number of the ancient musical 
tones to seven, which were adopted by 
the church : he also made use of the Ro- 
man alphabet for the notation of sacred 
music, which he enriched with several 
ancient melodies. In this state the art 
continued till towards the end of the 
ninth century, when a monk named Hu- 
bald attempted to introduce a system of 
notation composed of conventional signs, 
and also wrote some treatises on the doc- 
trine of rhythm, which afterwards in 1066 
was much elucidated by Franco of Co- 
logne, Professor at Liege. The last men- 
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tioned writer arranged in a clear and 
connected form, extended and amelior- 
ated the rules established before his era, 
and, though not the original inventor of 
the system, was at least the first classic 
author who wrote on tlie subject. In his 
work, which is entitled, Ars Cantus Men- 
siimbilis, he treats not only of the forms 
of the notes and rests, serving to distin- 
guish their value, but also of certain laws 
of proportion already established, as well 
as of four species of notes, viz. the large^ 
the long, the breve, and the semi-l)reve. 
Franco also established five modes or ele- 
ments of rhy thm, corresponding to what 
modern musicians have termed bars. 
Commensurate with the development 
of the theory was the progress made by 
the practical musicians, who about the 
Jiiiddle of the twelfth century were known 
by the ajtpcllation of troubadours, and 
afterwards by that of minslrcls. Their 
habitual occupation was the composition 
of the words and music of certain airs 
called la^s, and which may be considered 
as the {)recursor.s of the metrical ro- 
mance. The earliest troubadours known 
in France distinguished themselves iji 
Frovence, and soon inspired their coun- 
trymen with a taste for love songs, to 
the composition of which even the high- 
born and puissant seigneurs of the olden 
times condescended to dcjvote their ta- 
lents. In every ehatran the minstrels 
sang, to the ucconipaniuient of the luu*{i, 
the productions of these lordly worshi[)- 
pers of the muse, amongst whoni we may 
reckon Thibault VI. Count of (Miampagne 
and King of Navarre, better known to the 
historian for his violent and hopeless 
attachment to Quc’eu Bhmclie of Castile, 
mother of Saint Louis; also Charles <if 
Anjou, brother of Saint Louis; l)e Coney 
celelmited for his amours with the noble 
Dame de Fayel ; Bloiideau or Bloudel de 
Neele, the undaunted and faithftd follower 
of Richard C^oeur de Lion ; (iaces Brulez, 
and many others. These noble amateurs 
were at little pains to vary the forms of 
their amorous ditties, most of which were 
composed of the approved ingredients of 
common-place gallantry, doleful appeals 
to the pity of the fair, the usual poetic 
luiathemas against malice and detraction, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of verdant 
fields, returning spring, balmy breezes, 
and melodious nightingales. From the 
sameness of their namby-pamby style, and 
the frequent repetition of tlidr insipid 


ornaments, such effusions might not in 
aptly have been termed the circular letters 
of pocwsy. 

At the close of the thirteenth century 
appeared a remarkable troubadour, named 
Adam de le Hale ; but, on account of his 
personal deformity and his birth-place, 
distinguished by the njore familiar appella- 
tion oi x\\G hunchback of Air as. He w'as born 
towards the year 1240, and after a series 
of adventures visited Paris, w'here he 
obtained the protection of Robert Count 
d* Artois, whom, in 1282, he accompanied 
toNaples, in the suite of the Duke d’ Alen- 
^•on. Like all the troubadours of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Adam 
de le Hale was both a musician and a 
poet : his meloilies however were distin- 
guished from those of his predecessors 
by the regularity of their rhythm and 
measure. He also composed several mo- 
tets for three voices, a manuscript copy 
of which has been preserved in the king’s 
library at Paris. With his best w'ork, a 
sort of vaudeville, entitl(‘d Le jeu de 
Robin et de Marion, t\\M musicians of later 
days are scarcelv acquainted, 'fhis com- 
position, which imi} be called the earliest 
model of the comic opera, is provided 
with its dramatis to the number 

of eleven, and is divided into scenes, in 
wliicli the ilialogne is interspersed with 
couplets and duets. Somt! coi)ics iire 
still extant in the king’s Iibrar3\ It is 
more than probable that Adam de le Hale 
borrowed I'rom the Italian school of 
poetry that graceful form and polish which, 
in his day, were* unknown in France. 

Wlulst the troubadours and minstrels 
of France acquired an incontestable su- 
[)eriority in tlieir wandering profession, 
the Italians had successfully essayed their 
powers in the art of composition in [)arts, 
which, subsequently to the mra of Franco, 
was miu‘h neglected. Several trios com- 
poseil in Italy towards the mitldle of the 
fourteenth century, and lianded tlown to 
modern times, display a degri*e of skill 
and .science which could have resulted 
only from gradual and successive im- 
provement. Unfortunately the libraries 
of Ital>, the literary treasures of which 
might ‘afford tlie opportunity of tracing, 
step ])y step, tlie progress of art, iire 
inacccs'sible not only to strangers but 
even to the natives. With the fourteenth 
century closes the era of the music of the 
middle age^ and commences another pe- 
riod — that of modern iiiubic. 

i» 
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With r^ard to the stringed instruments 
of the moderns, we have in a former ar- 
ticle followed the prevailing opinion, that 
the guitar was introduced into Spain by 
the Moors. Nevertheless, although in- 
struments stringed with gut are in general 
use throughout Africa, and especially on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, they 
neitJier in form nor in tone bear a strict 
resemblance to the guitar. It is by no 
means improbable that progressive mo- 
difications have given to some ancient 
Moorish instrument a degree of similarity 
to the form at present observable in the 
guitar, lie this as it may, the inhabitants 
of Egypt designate by the name of (pti~ 
tdrnh Barharych (guitar of the BarM)ras), 
a stringed instrument in vogue amongst 
the natives of £thio[)ia ; and in the Arab 
version of the Bible the term qyedrah is 
employed to convey the meaning of the 
Hebrew word which the Septuagint in- 
terpreters have translated by that of 
cithara (Kifittpa). The term guitar seems 
to have been derived from that of qy- 
tdrah or ({yedrah. 

The inutrument called qyfarah liar^ 
haryck is commonly found in Egypt, in 
Etliiopia, in Nubia, and amongst the 
Jidrabras or Berberex established on ei- 
ther side of the first cataract of the 
Nile. The Ethiopians distinguish it by 
the name; of Kmar and the Berbercs by 
that of Kesxcr. These various terms have 
an evident analogy with that of gtiHary 
but the instrument thus designated by the 
moderns differs essentiidly in form from 
the Kissavy which is a lyre bearing no 
slight resemblance to the ancient instru- 
ment of that class described by Homer 
in his hymn to Mercury. The Ivssarj too, 
has but five strings, and is held and placed 
precisely in the same manner as the lyre 
described by the writers and represented 
on the monuments of antiquity. Another 
manifest difference exists betw'cen the 
kissar and tlie guitar; the latter being 
provided with a neck on which the fingers 
are pressed in order to vary the tones, 
whilst the former is without such advan- 
tage. If, then, as we may rciisonably 
suppose, the term guitar derives its origin 
from those of kussar, qyedrahy and qytdrahy 
it is equally probable that these luuncs 
were formerly applied to some instru- 
ment now no longer to be found in Africa; 
or at least that, in Spain, considerable al- 
terations have been made in some antique 
Mocrish stringed instrument, the name 


of which has alone been preserved by 
tradition. 

At the commencement of the tw'clfth 
century, the guitar was first introduced 
into the music of Europe. The oldest 
French authors who have mentioned this 
instrument give it the name of guitemey 
which, in the sixteenth century, was still 
the term in use; as we iearn from the 
following title of a work published in 
Paris by Adrien Le Roy, printer and 
professor of music ; — Brief vc ct facile 
Imtniction jmur apprendre la Tablature 
d incii accordcTy couduirc ct disposer la 
Main sur la Guilame ; Paris, lo78. Be- 
sides the appellation of guilarra, the 
Spaniards, who first devoted their atten- 
tion to the guitar, applied to it the terms 
viguelo de mano and viiniela. The two 
most ancient Spanish treatises on the 
guitar are thus entitled : El maestro o 
Muxica di vigueln de Valencia, 1 .534 ; 

and Silva de Sirenas, o tratado de la Vitru- 
cAt, Valladolid, 1.547. The author of the 
former was Don Louis Milan, a noble of 
Valencia ; the author of the latter, a pro- 
fessor of music, byname JTcmyde Voider- 
robano. The guitar is to this day called 
Yitruela by the Portuguese. 

The guitar in vogue amongst the ambu- 
latory musicians and the populace of Spain, 
and which may therefore be called the na- 
tional instrument, has but five strings. It 
serves as an accompanhnent to the popu- 
lar airs know'll by the names of boleros, 
segnedillas, iirannas, villancivos, &c. gives 
life to the village dance, and in all seren- 
iules, evening parties, and rustic festivities, 
is the instrument par excellence. It is in 
great request amongst the muleteers, who, 
by its aid, are enabled to beguile the mo- 
notony of their long and tedious journeys. 
From his childhood every Spaniard learns 
to perforin a few national airs on his fa- 
vourite instrument ; the strings of which 
he scrapes or strikes with the back of the 
hand instead of touching them after the 
fashion adopted by less rude musicians. 
About the end of the last century a more 
systematic method and many other im- 
provements were introduced into the art 
of playing the guitar. Castro de Gistau, 
a Spanish gentleman born at Madrid in 
1770, was the first who varied the quali- 
ties of its sound, and abandoned the 
arpegios, of which the ordinary guitarists 
.seemed so much enamoured. His science, 
though far inferior to that of Agiiado, Sor, 
and Curcassi, was marvellous, when com- 
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pared with that which the generality of 
his countrymen could boast. At pj*esent, 
however, the Spanish capital pmsesscs 
maii}^ distinguished performers on the 
guitar. 

Till the cornmenccinoit of the nine- 
teenth century, the French, like the 
Spanish guitar, had but five strings ; and 
though so limited in its resources, had 
inspired the genius of a Parisian master, 
named Campion, with a multitude of bril- 
liant conceptions, which were revived 
upwards of a century after the publication 
of his curious work, bearing tlie following 
title : KouveUas Decourertes mr la Guitarc^ 
cimlomnt phmirnrs Smtes dc Picrat sur 
hull Manihres d'‘accordcr; Piuis, 1705. In 
1801, a musical instrument maker of Pa- 
ris, named Mnrcvhal^ added a sixth string 
to the guitar, which about the same fieriod 
assumed the shape of the ancient lyre, 
and accpiired additional vogue from the 
change. 

Uiuler the appellation of Oerman or 


English guitar, the cithmi was introduced 
into France about the year 1770. This 
modification of the original instrument, 
like others, enjoyed its share of ephe- 
meral notice ; but| from its extreme diffi- 
culty, was soon abandoned. At present 
the (rerman, English, Italian, Spanish, 
and French guitars have but one shape, 
and present no variation from each other 
in the number of their strings. 

In 185?8 a French professor of singing 
and the guitar proiUiced an ingenious 
novelty called the harpohjrcy and furnished 
with twenty-one strirjgs. This instrument, 
though possessing many advantages over 
the ordinary guitar, has not, as yet, ob- 
tained a success proportionate to the 
resources which it aftords on the score of 
hiu*niony. The inventor is now no more, 
having lately fallen a sacrifice to illness 
occasioned by laborious and iierscvering 
exertion, and accelerated in its progress 
by disappointment and chagi’in. 


THE FOREST RILL. 

[Fioin a Volume in the Press, entitled “ Kntlmsiasm, and other Poems,'’ by Susanna 

Stkicki.ani).] 

Young Naiad of the sparry grot. 

Whose azure eyes before me burn, 

111 what sequester’d lonely spot 

Lies hid thy flower-en wreathed urn ? 

Beneath what mossy, bank enshrin’d, 

Within what ivy-mantled nook. 

Shelter’d alike from sun and wind. 

Lies hid thy source, sweet murmuring brook ? 

Deep buried lies thy airy shell, 
lieneath thy waters clear; 

Far echoing up the woodland dell 
Thy wimi-swept harp I hear. 

Hark ! now 1 catch its mellow tones. 

Amid the long grass gliding; 

Now broken ’gainst the rugged stones. 

In hoarser accents chiding. 

The wandering breeze that stirs the grove. 

In plaintive moans replying. 

To ev’ry leafy bough above 
His tender tale is sighing. 

Now ruffled by his viewless wing. 

Thy wavelets fret and wimple, — 

Now forth rejoicingly they spring 
In many a laughing dimple. 

|. 4 
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To NaturoV timid lovely queen 
Thy sylvan haunts are known; 

She seeks thy rushy margin green. 

To weave her flowery zone. 

Light waving o*er thy fairy floods, 
in all thc^ vernal pride. 

She sees her crown of opening buds 
Reflected in the tide. 

On, on I — for ever brightly on — 

Thy lucid waves are flowing; 

Thy waters sparkle as they run, 

Their long, long journey going ; 

Light flashing in the noon-tide beam. 

O’er stone and pebble springing. 

And onward to sonic mightier stream 
Their slender tribute bringing. 

And she who lowly bending steeps 
Her hot brow in thy wave, 

8ees in thy course the power that sweeps 
All living to the grave. 

The face that, in thy mirror clear. 

In thoughtful mood is pensive seen. 
Before another fleeting year 
Forgotten, as it ne’er had been. 

Within the churchyard’s quiet bound 
May sleep, released from mortal woe. 
Nor waken at the plaintive sound 
Of waters singing as they flow. 

The spirit, like a fountain seal’d, 

That lay for ages ’neath the sod. 

Its hidden source by heaven reveal’d, 

Shall upward spring to meet its God I 

Whilst floating down the tide of years. 
The Christian will not mourn her lot; 
There is a hand will dry all tears, 

A land where sorrows are forgot. 
Though in the crowded page of time 
The record of her name may die, 

’Tis traced in annals more sublime, — 

The volume of Eternity! 


TRIALS OF ANIMALS. 


Werb any evidence required to show 
that our tmeestors of the chivalric iiges 
were but children of a larger growth, the 
assertion would be fully proved by the fact 
that their records contain narratives of 
many singular judicial trials of brute crea- 
tures for delinquencies. In the de- 
tails of su(jl i^eedings may be observed 


an odd mixture of childish absurdity and 
the forms of justice. 

Whether, from a dearth of clients, the 
worthies of the legal profession thus 
amused themselves during their leisure 
hours in order to prevent their contro- 
versial powers from growing rusty through 
disuse, they have not condescended to 
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inform us. We merely know that, among 
the archives of these " potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors,” minutes of such trials 
rejnain. Tlie fine still inflicted on the 
owner of an animal or utensil that may 
have caused the accidental death of a 
human being is, without doubt, a faint 
remnant of these customs. 

In a manuscript in the library of the 
King of France may be found the fob 
lowing record of a sentence pronounced 
against a sow, in 1437, by the judge of 
Savigny, in Burgundy : — 

“ On the Tuesday before Christmas 
Day,” runs the accusation, " a sow and 
six sucking pigs, now actually in prison, 
were taken m the veiy act of committing 
and consummating (especially the exe- 
crable sow} a murder and homicide on 
the person of Jean Martin, jiged five years 
old,” &c. The advocate named for tlie 
defence of the sow acknowledged tliat he 
had nothing to sa) in behalf of bis client; 
and sentence was forthwith pronounced 
in the following terms : — 

“ Having taken cognizance of the facts, 
and having consulted the ancient usage 
and customs of Burgundy, with the fear 
of (iod before our eyes, we declare and 
pronounce our ilefinitive sentence ; and 
by the law, and the word of our mouth, 
condemn the sow of Jean Bailly to be 
confiscated, and delivered into the hands 
of the public executioner, in order to suf- 
fer the capital punishment of being hung 
by the hind feet till she dies. In the mat- 
ter of the sucking i)igs, as it is not clearly 
proven that, although stained with the 
blood of Jean Martin, they were aiders 
and abettors in his death, jiidginent on 
the said sucking pigs is deferred; and 
they are to be returned and rendered to 
their master, Jean Bail!}', who will endea- 
vour to procure evidence as to whether 
they partook of any part of the body of 
Jean Martin.” 

Then comes the prorcx-i^erUd of the 
execution of the sow by the hands of the 
executioner of Chalons-sur-Saone. 

8uch as are anxious to learn the fate 
of the orphan pigs, may, in the siuiie ma- 
nuscript, read an account of their acquit- 
tal on a subsequ(‘nt trial ; yet they were 
not finally restored to their right owner, 
but confiscated to the treasury of their 
district. Notwithstanding the proof of 
tlieir innocence, as declared by the judge 
of their province, it may be concluded 
that they shared the usual fate of even the 


most laudable and unsuspected «wine, and 
died a natiual death by the knife of the 
butcher, instead of an ignoininious one 
by the cord of the hangman. 

Mallerlus, a theologian of the fifteenth 
century, in a treatise on Exorcisms, men- 
tions a process, instituted during the pre- 
ceding age, against the gnats, which were 
very troublesome one summer in the 
electorate of Mayence. The juilgc before 
whom the farmers of the ilistricts had 
cited the gnats, mercifully considering 
that the criminals were very little, and 
hail not yet attained the age of discretion, 
appointed an advocate to defend their 
interests. The cause of the accused was 
pleaded witli great spirit and talent ; and 
though sentenced to evacuate the coun- 
try, they were permitted to retire to a 
remote district. 

In 1386, a judge of Falaise condemned 
a sow to be woundeil in the feet and head, 
and afterwards hanged, for having caused 
the deatli of an infiint by lacerating its 
arms and face. This sow was executed on 
the place dr Pllolrl dr ViUcy dressed in 
human habiliments. The exj)ense amount- 
ed to ten sons six deniers, besides a new 
glove for the executioner. de 

FaUmcy p, 83.) 

In 1.380, the officers of justice belong- 
ing to the convent of St. (Jenevieve con- 
demned a hog to be burnt alive for having 
(Uwoured an infant. This execution ac- 
tually took place at Fontenay-aux-Uoses, 
near Paris. dr PanXy vol. ix. p. 4.) 

Jn a work published l.)3l, (lluiftseneux, 
president of the parliament of Provence, 
discusses the question of the expediency 
of bringing animals to justice, and decides 
in the affirmative. According to him, it 
is the duty of the judge to appoint coun- 
sel adc(]uate to conduct the defence of 
the accused, and to urge every possible 
plea in their favour. The same juriscon- 
sult reports the proi;eedings of severid 
actions brought, at the beginning and at 
the end of the fifteenth century, against 
the rats and slugs of Autiiii, against the 
snails of Beaune, and the slugs of Macon 
and of Lyons. From the President de 
Thou, we learn that the rats of Autun 
enjoyed the rare privilege of having the 
leiu-ned Chasseneiix for their advocate. 
On the complaint of the magistrates of 
the prociirrur ^cm’rnl ot thi; ecclesiasticid 
court, the Official ordered the rats to be 
summoned before him. Chasseneux, 
awiu-e of the bad reputation of his clients. 
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devised many l^al delays, in order that 
by a reformation in their manners they 
might weaken the unfavourable impres- 
sion entertained against them. The ad- 
vocate alleged that the defendants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring villages, and 
that a single citation was not enough for 
all. A second citation was, in conse- 
quence, issued, and, at the conclusion of 
mass, publicly read in every parish. At 
the expiration of the term allowed, tlie 
advocate of the rats framed abundant 
excuses for the non-appearance of his 
clients : he pleaded that the way wtis long 
and difficult ; and that the accus(;d were 
exposed to great danger from the attacks 
of their mortal enemies the cats, who, 
informed of the aiiiiir in agitation, had 
resolved to waylay and seize them on 
their passiigc to the honourable court. 
Tile learned (Jhasseneux made a [lathetic 
appeal on the score of justice and hu- 
manity, which (said he) ought to be 


weighed before a whole commonwealth 
was devoted to extirpation. In short, 
the rats were as ably defended as any 
human delinquents that might have paid 
high fees for the services of counsel. 

These were, indeed, golden times for 
the law, when a man was not permitted to 
kill the viTinin in his own barn without 
such tedious and, perhaps^., expensive 
foolery. 

So lately as the seventeenth century, 
numerous actions were brought in France, 
Switzerland, and Spain, against rats, dogs, 
leeches, and goats. According to Lahon- 
tan {Voi/fige, \iitt. 2.), in 1700, the tor- 
toises w'ere excommunicated by the bi- 
.shops of C'anadu. The learned traveller, 
however, has omitted to acquaint us with 
the precise act of inipnideiice or crimi- 
nality which drew down the thunders of 
the church on the heads of these amphi- 
bious offenders. 


SONNET OF VITTORIA COLONNA TO CARDINAL BEMBO. 

IMITATKD FROM THE ITALIAN.* 

Ah I had thy Muse but been inspired ere now 
By my beloved, whose name so brightly blazed. 

Then far more famed through future ages thou, 

And he in loftier song more justly praised ; 

His name, recorded by thy strains sublime, 

Which shame the bards of old, and Envy’s brcfith 
With d(jadly hate supply, des{)ite of time, 

Would ever he preserved from second death. 

Could I at leavSt within thy breast excite 
The love I feci, or thou to mine thy fire 
Impart, to give him the full meed of praise? 

For thus I fear the wrath of Heaven to raise — 

’Gainst thee, who tunest to other themes thy lyre — 

’Gainst iiie, who dare of so much wortli to write. 


A SCENE IN FLORENCE. 

(fourteenth century.) 

" Do you see that man licnding his booksellers in Florence vend their w ares ? 
head over a volume exposed for sale at The copyists of the Sorbonne have sent 
one of those stands on which the richest the book to Florence, in order to procure 

* Tlie original is much praised by the learned Miiratori in his Treatise on Italian Poetry. 
Cardinal Benibo was esteemed as one of the greatest lyric poets of his time, and only 
surpassed by the celebrated Fctrarca. 
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for it a better price than at Paris. That 
pale thin man, standing at the bookseller’s 
door, is too poor to purchase the treasure 
which he holds in his hand, but he devours 
it with his eyes, and will carry away its 
contents impressed in the most lively 
characters on lus memory. It is a high 
day of ceremony ; the busy and noisy 
crowd swarm around him; the Floren- 
tine lords sweep b}' him, their mantles 
gracefully folded ; }'Oiing, fair, and Iiigli- 
born maids, noble matrons, mounted on 
ambling palfreys, and followed by valets 
and pages carrying their embroidered 
missals clasped with gold ; a f)rocession 
attended by long files of the populace, who 
rend the air with shouts and acclama- 
tions ; — all pass unheeded by this man 
who stands immoveable as a statue. His 
black curling hair, ai|uiline nose, high 
and furrowcil brow, firmly compressed 
mouth, lofty ,gravc, and poetical physi- 
ognomy, command attention and respect. 
The crow’d involuntarily separate, to give 
him room ; more than one >oung girl 
makes the sign of the cross, as she passes 
him, and casts her pious regards on the 
stone Madonna placed in a niche over 
the door.” 

“ Do not disturb that man ; step softly 
by him;” said one of the latter to her 
companion. 

“ And why, Camilla?” 

“ He is the man who descends into 
hell when he pleases, and carries along 
with him the objects of his liatrcd.” 

“ Howl is it he?” replied the other, 
and both quickened their [)acc. Mean- 
while the stranger, who had excited their 
terror, raised his head, smiled, and again 
became wholly absorbed in the contents 
of his volume. 

Presently an ecclesiastic passed by, 
mounted on a mule gorgeously capari- 
soned. For a moment he slackened his 
rein, paused, and muttered — “ Read, 


Bianco* — read; to-morrow thou shalt 
burn !” 

Perhaps the stranger heard; he did 
not, however, raise his head, but fixed 
and motionless continued to read. Night 
fell ; he closed his book witli a sigh, re- 
placed it, anil departed ; he had been in 
the same spot ever since daylight. 

The next morning, when he again ap- 
proached the stall, the bookseller came 
out of his house, and informed him that 
the faction of the Hvgn had proscribed 
him during one of their secret noctunial 
sittings at the convent of St. J^ictro ; and 
that it was dangerous for him to appeiir 
openly in the streets of Florence,” 

“ Hood ! ” was his sole reply. 

A crowd gathered around him. — " You 
are condemned to death,” said one of 
them. 

“ Without a hearing ?” 

“ I have proof that they intend to set 
fire to your house at night, and bum or 
slay you. Save yourself i)y flight ! ” 

“ 1 shall remain here.” 

“ Flee, for the sake of your children.” 

“ 1 will leave them my name for a 
heritage.” 

" Jii the name of luT, whom y ou have 
rendered immortal on earth as she is in 
heaven,” said a frii^nd, who pierced the 
throng; “ in the name of Beatrice, 1 con- 
jure you to flee!” 

The stranger bowed his head, and, 
accom])anicd by his friend, directed his 
steps towards the Roman gate of Flo- 
renct;. 

“ How can you revenge yourself on 
your enemies for their cruelty — their 
insults ?” The stranger rc[)lied not ; but 
drawing a roll of j)arclmicnt from his bo- 
som, pointed significantly to the words 
inscribed thereon, “ Divinu Cowmedia, In- 
ferno.'^* He then turned from Florence, 
and departed from her walls on foot and 
alone. F. S — . 


THE LITERARY VENGEANCE OF DANTE. 

Never, even in these modern days, foes and persecutors as Dante. The cas- 
when the printing press and the pen have tigation that Byron and Gitfbrd bestowed 
exalted themselves above the throne, did on their enemies is yet vivid in all men’s 
a poet take such signal vengeance on his memories ; the portraits drawn by Pope, 

* Florence, in the arra of Dante, was torn by the factions of the White and Black — 
Biand e Negri. 
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Swift, and Dryden, of thdr critics and 
slanderers, are familiar to the mere mo- 
dem reader ; while they who search deeper 
into literature are equally familiar with 
the ciuistic satires of Scaliger, Cardan, and 
Milton. All this, however, was a mere 
bespattering of ink — a futile paper war, 
compared with the tremendous inflictions 
of the unpublished Divina Commedia, 
both Inferno and Pi irgatorio. The gloomy 
superstition of the times, the singular 
character of Dante, his nobility and po- 
verty, his wild original genius, his distin- 
guished person, of which the sculptor and 
the painter have conveyed to us an idea 
as exact as if the man stood before us, 
his fame as an unfortunate lover and still 
more wretched husband, — these various 
circumstances, united to his prowess in 
the field and ability in the cabinet, threw 
a dreamy fearful ness over the public 
mind. Many hated, all dreaded him ; 
and even his nearest connections believed 
that in the flesh he had descended into 
hell, and beheld the divers torments de- 
scribed by him with such faithful minute- 
ness. His deceased foes, and the faction 
opposed to him, were recorded as suffer- 
ing the most degrading and horrid punish- 
ments (and his contemporaries, both 
friends and foes, devoutly believed in the 


reality of such sufferings) ; but these were 
the insensible, the quiet dead, who, after 
madly engaging in tne stern strife which 
then rent every petty republic in Italy, 
were at length as unconscious of infamy 
as of panegyric, and slept as soundly in 
the grave as though their bosoms had 
never throbbed with the fervour of Italian 
passions. Their children might feel, it is 
true ; yet in the civil war which desolated 
a city, too often father fought against son, 
and the vengeance of the poet fell upon 
his friends. No revenge but that nur- 
tured in the brain of an Italian waiTior 
and poet could have inflicted upon a liv- 
ing and uncondemned lellow-creature the 
obloquy attached to a sentenced spirit of 
darkness ; yet even that vial of wrath did 
the imaginative genius of Dante Alighieri 
open upon the head of his fellest enemy, 
the ecclesiastic whose intrigues occasioned 
his condemnation. It may be interesting 
to the reader, who is not deeply read in 
the pages of this most extraordinary of 
poets, to see some extracts illustrative of 
Dante’s literary vengeance, and in which 
he does not s[)are Florence, his ungrate- 
ful and unnatural father-land : witness 
the sublime opening of the twenty-sixth 
canto V hijenio. 


** Godi Fiorenza poiche sc si grande, 

Che per marc et per terra battil ali 
Et per I’inferno D tu nome si spaude ! ” 

In (’arey’s version of the Inferno (the most true and beautiful of all translations) 
the passage is thus rendered ; — 

“ Florence, exult! for thou so mightily 

Hast thriven, that o’er land and sea th} wings 
Thou beatest, and thy name spreads over hell!” 


While we our course o’er the dead channel held. 

One drenched in mire before me came and said — 

“ Who art thou that thus coincst ere thine hour?” 

1 answered — “ Though I come, I tarry not ; 

But who lU’t thou, that art become so foul ? ” 

“ One, as thou seest, who mourn,” he straight replied. 

To which I thus : “ In mourning and in woe. 

Cursed spirit, tarry thou ! I know' thee well.” 

* * * * Scarce his w’ords 

Were ended, when I saw the miry tribes 
Set on him with such violence, that ^et 
For tliat render I thanks to God, and praise. 

“ To Filippo Argenti ! ” cried thev all : 

And on himself, the moody Florentine 

Turned his avenging fangs. Canto 8. 

O thou to whom I now direct my voice. 

That lately didst exclaim in Lombard plirase, 

“ If but e’en now thou fall * 
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Into this blind world, from that pleasant land 
Of Latiiim, whence 1 draw my sura of guilt. 

Tell me if those, who in Romagna dwell, 

Have peace or war ? For, of the mountains there 
Was I, betwixt tJrbino and the height 
Whence Tybur first unlocks his mighty flood.” 

My reply 

Was ready, and I spake without delay : 

“ O spirit ! who art hidden here below ! 

Never w^as thy Romagna without war 
In her proud tyrants*' bosoms, nor is now : 

But open war, there left I none. The state, 

Riivenna hath maintained this many a year. 

Is steadfast. There Polenta’s* eagle broods. 

And in his broad cireuiuference of plume 
O’ershadows Cervia. Tho green talons grasp 
The land that stood erewhile the proof so long. 

And piled in bloody heap the host of France.” Cmdo 27. 

“ At the bridge’s foot 

I mark’d how he did jmint with menacing look 
At thee, and heard him by the others named 
Geri of Bello. Thou so wholly then 
Wert busied wth his spirit, who once ruled 
The towers of llautcfort, that thou lookedst not 
That way ere he was gone.” Cnnlo 29. 

The inhabitant of a warm and pleasant in hot pitch and fiery tombs seem to chat 
country, Dante imagined that the ultima- rather comfortably in their quarters ; but 
turn of torture was extreme cold; there- the whole powers of his poetical genius 
fore the very deepest abyss of hell he are brought to bear upon Antenora, the 
describes as consisting of ice. “ Oh ill- circle of frost. Here are [)laced the un- 
starred folk !” he exclaims, “ beyond all happ)' and fiu'-famcd TTgolino and his 
others wretched.” Fire he does not ap- murderer ; and to this abode, too, has he 
pear to have considered as a dreadful condemned his own living enemies. His 
torture to the fervid inhabitant of the mode of contriving this is curious in a 
south, but rather as soiuetliing like his literary point of view : — 
native element ; and truly the tormented 

“ Thus low, 

Blue, pinched, and shrined in ice, the spirits stood, 

Moving their teeth in shrill note, like the stork. 

His face each dow'uward held ; their mouths the cold, 

Tfieir eyes express’d the dolour of their hearts. 

***** A thousand visages 
Then mark’d 1, which the keefi and eager cold 
Had shaped into a doggish grin : whence creeps 
A shivering horror o’er me at the thought 
Of those frore shallows, and 1 trembling went 
Through that eternal chilness.” Canto .32. 

Then cried out one in the chill crust who mourn’d — 

“ O souls so cruel ! that the farthest post 
Hath been assign’d you; from this face remove 
The harden’d veil, that I may vent the grief 
Impregnate at my heart, some little space 
Ere it congeal again!” I thus rej)lied : 

“ Say who thou wast, if thou would’st have mine aid; 

* Guido Novella de Polenta, Lord of Ravenna. He ^vas Dante’s great and munificent 
patron, sheltered him in his last illness, and, at his deatli, buried him w'ith great state ; he 
likewise raised to the memory of tlie poet the tomb still in existence. The likeness of 
Dante is painted in the extraordinary cemetery cloisters at Ravenna. 
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And if 1 extricate thee not, far down 
As to the lowest ice may I descend V* 

“ The Friar Albcrigo,” answered he. 

“ Hah ! ” 1 exclaim’d. 

Art thou, too, dead?” " How in the world aloft 
It fareth with my body,” answer’d he, 

“ I am right ignorant. Ofttiraes the soul 
Drops hither, ere by Atropos divorced. 

Know that the soul, that moment she betrays. 

As I did, yields her body to a fiend, 

"Who after moves and governs it at will. 

Till all its time be rounded: headlong she 
Falls to this cistern. And perchance above 
Doth yet appear the body of a ghosty’^ 

That here behind me winters. Him thou knowest. 

If thou but newly art arrived below ; 

The years arc many that have pass’d away. 

Since to this fastness Branca Doria came.” 

“ Now,” answer’d I, “ methinks thou mockest me. 

For Branca Doria never yet hath died, 

But doth all natural functions of a man, 

Eats, drinks, and sleeps, and putteth raunent on.” 

Ah, Genoese! men perverse in every way. 

With every foulness stain’d, why from the earth 
Are ye not canccll’d? Such a one of yours 
1 with lionutgna^s darkest spirit found; 

As for his doings, even now in soul 

Is in Cvocytiis plunged, and yet doth seem 

In body still alive upon the earth. Cary, Canto 33. 

What an extraordinary sensation must for honour, integrity, and morality, must 
these lines have excited in a city, where have given his awiiil annunciations the 
every other man was a poet, and every greater force. Poor and noble, a leader 
man an admirer and judge of poetry ; and in the field, and a counsellor in the cabi- 
where, through scarcity of books, and net, Dante, like St. John, might have 
vivid admiration of genius, whole cantos been called a son of thunder. His poems, 
of first-rate jioems were committed to unbending in their mondity, as trenien- 
meniory ; — what a singular sensation, we dous in their strength, were calculated to 
repeat, must this last passage have created make a deep impression during an age of 
in Florence: the very creatures and tools peculiar superstition and wickedness — 
of Alberigo and Doria, who w'ere most and so deep was that impression, that we 
powerful in their factioii,musthave looked find per r inferno di Dante the most leiu*- 
on them with horror and distrust as in- ful oath by which an Itidian, even at the 
carnate fiends; for it was devoutly be- present day, can asseverate. To make 
lieved that the lofty-minded Florentine amends to the ladies, a little chilled, per- 
only sung w'hat he saw. Perhaps there haps, by onr extracts, we conclude with 
was not in Florence a single believer in a an exquisite touch of affection relating to 
future state, who ilid not at the same time his lost Beatrice, then supposed to exist 
believe in the reality of Dante’s descent in a state of beatification, and to assist 
into hell and liurgatory. The unblemislied him in his undertaking by lier angelic in- 
character, too, which the stern poet bore terference. 

Poscia che m’ hebbe ragionato qiiesto 
Gli ocelli lucenti lagriraando volse, 

Quali i fioretti dal iiottunio gelo 

Chinsiti ct chiuse, poi che ’1 ISol gl’ imbianca, 

Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stclo; 

Tal mi fee ’io di niia virtutc stanca 

Chi cominciai. Canto 2. 

♦ Another mortal enemy of Dante's, Branca Doria, still living, 
t The Friar Alberigo. 
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Wlien she had ended, her bright beaming eyes 
Tearful she turned aside - - - - - 
As florets by the frosty jur of night 

Bent down and closed, when day has blanch’d their leaves. 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems, 

So was my fainting vigour new restored. Cary. 


The Paradisic contains many highly 
drawn portraits of his Beatrice, anci in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of that 
poem, the lover of Italian literature will 


find a geiu'alogy of Dante’s family, whom 
the bard lias very dutifull}' provided with 
scats among the blessed. 

E. S— . 


POPE GREGORY XVT. 


“ Le Roi est iiiort — vive le Roi!” 
So may it be said of the l*opc, who has 
been resuscitated uiulcr the title of Gre- 
gory XVI. His Holiness was born at 
Bclluno, in the Venetian States, in the 
year 17()0. His taste for theological 
literature induced him, at an early age, 
to embrace the vows of a (’amaldolite, 
and to study, with unwearied application, 
the ancient and modern languages of the 
East, as well as the liturgy and antiqui- 
ties of the different (Jatholic churches 
which still ailherc to the Greek, Armi- 
niau, Muronite, and Copht rites. In these 
pursuits, Father Capellari found ample 
food for the gratification of his studious 
tastes, and contributed his share towards 
niaiutainiiig the reputation for profound 
learning which distinguishes, above all 
other monastic ortlers, that of St. Bene- 
dict. He soon became a doctor of the 
highest re])ute in the various Greek, 
Asiatic, and African churches, whose de- 
puties incessantly visited Rome for the 
purfiose of obtaining the settlement of 
their intestine iliscords, as well as of 
seeking a powerful ally against Maho- 
metan oppression. These representatives 
of Eastern ('atholicism, arriving from 
every quarter of the globe, and luingling 
their picturesque costumes with those of 
the population of the eternal city, daily 
repaired to the cell of the holy father, 
W'hosc researches, embracing every de- 
partment of ecclesiastical science, quali- 
fied him for the office of their spiritual 
instructor. 

Pursuits such jls those which employed 
the faculties of Father Capellari are, at 
Rome, almost the only source of fortune, 
fame, and power; and being also both 
the end and means of government, oc- 


cupy the attention of minds which, irj 
another sphere, would doubtless be en- 
gaged in the prosecution of worldly 
science and politics. In the city which, 
above all others, merits the name of uni- 
versal — where the [)hilosophy, the eru- 
dition, and the faith of the middle ages 
are still prevalent in the cloister — may 
still be seen men clad in the costume of 
Galileo’s inquisitorial judges, and fami- 
liar with the language of that ancient 
theology of which a Thomas Aquinas was 
the i>rofessor, and a Dante tlie poet. But 
amongst these men of other days may 
occasionally be found the embryo diplo- 
matist, who, with e>es stculfastly fixed 
upon futurity, with instinctive sagacity 
follows the march of time, and devotes 
to the service of the Curia liomana that 
political knowledge of the afl'airs of (’hris- 
tian Euro[)e, acquired, strange as it may 
vseem, in the (lej)tlis of the seminary or 
the convent. 

The reputation which Father Capel- 
lari had justly obtained for piety and 
learning soon passed the narrow bound- 
aries of the cloister, and placed him at 
the head of an order of which his en- 
lightened spirit rendered him at once the 
ornament and support. The scrutiny of 
his character, to which public attention 
was at this time directed, tended to in- 
crease the favourable esthiiation in which 
he was held, and to marl him as one 
whose high and unassuming merit would, 
ere long, entitle him to fill the most dig- 
nified offices of the cliurch, and conse- 
quently of the state. 

In Italy, where, perhaj)s, more than in 
any other country, the eyes of the popu- 
lace are captivatecl by external attraction, 
the exclamation of E Bello ! cannot be 
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indi£ferent to the ear even of the modest 
ecdesiastic. 8uch a phrase could not, 
in truth, have been applied to Father 
Capellari ; and yet the f)riinitivc simpli- 
city of his manners, and the austerity of 
his features, tempered by an expression 
of dignity, admirably harmonised with the 
long white garments of his order which 
he wore on all occasions of religious ce- 
remony; the only distinctive portion of 
his dress being the cardinal’s hat, which 
had been given or rather restored to him 
by Leo XII. Under the reign of Pius V 11., 
another monk of the same order, byname 
Ziicla, had been promoted to the cardi- 
nalship; and although the merit of the 
latter was incontestable, public opinion 
had long recognised the superior claims 
of Capellari, to whose unpretending 
worth the new Pope, on his accession, 
hastened to do justice. Shortly after- 
wards, (^apelliu*!, summoned to the di- 
rection of the congregation dc propaganda 
fidcy found ample scope for the exercise 
of his knowledge of Eastern languages 
and customs, and discharged the ilutics 
of his new office with a zeal and ability 
which acquired for him the entire con- 
fidence of the pontiffi By his advice and 
assistance were framed the conditions of 
the important and delicate negotiations 
which Leo XII. subsequently concluded 
w’ith the Liberator Bolivar, and with the 
King of the Netherlands. Never before 
were the JSouth American republics 
known to have obtained the benefit of 
a similar concordat. Equally novel and 
tolerant was the spirit of the treaty 
opened with the Protestant Court of 
Brussels, and which enabled a heretic 
sovereign, for the first time, to send an 
ambassador to the Holy See. The in- 
terests of the American republics were 
intrusted to Bolivar’s agent, M. Tcxaila, 
whose presence at Rome excited the 
warmest indignation on the part of the 
Madrid Cabinet. The representative of 
the King of the Netherlands was the 
Count de Celles, formerly Belgian minis- 
ter at the Frencli Court. 

In the discussion of such high and 
conflicting interests, Cardinal Capellari, 
who had been rendered conspicuous by 
merit alone, displayed a degree of capa- 
city equal to the imj)ortance of the task 
confided to his direction ; and, although 
the political career which he had com- 
tnonced could not at that period mate- 
rially influence his destiny, _it at least 


served to augment his reputation for zeal 
ennobled by enlightened views, and for 
talent unsullied by intrigue. 

Orc^jry XVI. (for Mauro Capelhiri 
must now be considered no more) 
young — that is to say, for a Pope, — for of 
such the term of infancy is generally co- 
eval with the octogenarian period of ordi- 
nary men. The cardinal?? .‘'re said to have 
elected His Holiness in the anticipation 
of a lengthened reign ; a circumstance 
from which we may infer that the conclave 
of Eminences had long felt ixpi'essentimcnt 
of the dangers which at this moment 
assume the shape of dreadful realities. 
Though called to the papal throne bvthe 
voice of public esteem, for once, at least, 
in unison with popular feeling — though 
known for the i)olitical and religious to- 
leration which has ever guided his trans- 
actions with IVotestant sovereigns and 
Catholic republics, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the new pontiff* can oppose 
an cflectual resistance to the march of 
circumstances, the rapidity of which de- 
fies the efforts of human calculation. The 
election of Gregory XV 1. has served as 
the signal for the revolt of all the Papal 
[)roviuces ; and, perhaps, at this moment 
the insurrection, marching with giant 
strides to Rome, has exiled the Pope 
from the ca[)ital of the Catholic world. 

Ronm may be termed the city of Popes, 
and not the metropolis of Italy: both in a 
moral and ph} sical point of view, she is 
surrountled by a desert, which sepai-ates 
her from the rest of the civilised world. 
Deprived of her pontiffs, who have been, 
as it were, the architects of her modern 
renown, she wouhl languish, and ulti- 
mately perish for want of proper suste- 
nance ; she would become, like Venice, 
but the spectre of a city. Banished from 
Rome, the Pope would not have “ where 
to lay his head; ” and yet it will scarcely 
be disf>uted, that an independent existence, 
though not, perhaps, the pomp and state 
of a worldly sovereign, should be assured 
to the High Priest representing in his 
single person one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of Catholics, who h-ave confided to 
him tlieir spiritual dominion. The re- 
volution which, having commenced in 
France, now extends throughout Italy 
may separate the religious from the poli- 
tick order of things ; but it surely ought 
not to lead to the oppression, the humi- 
liation, and the persecution of the Cof* 
tliolic church, which, though no longer 
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supreme, or even influential, is entitled 
to consideration and the enjoyment of 
freedom. The persecution of that church, 
in the person of the pope, would, at a 
future daj', inevitably lead to a reaction 
in favour of rights now trodden down by 
violence and oppression ; and the success 
of such a movement would most assuredly 
be marked by the wildest excesses of 
bigotry and despotism. Within the walls 
of Rome, the revolution could be eftected 
only by the presence of an invading and 
a victorious arm}''; and, to prevent the 


counter-r^olution, the permanent estfr> 
blishment of a foreign garrison would be 
indispensable. Italy has but little to gain 
from the forced adhesion of Rome to a 
system of union, which the latter would 
rather enfeeble than strengthen. We 
must, therefore, continue to hope that 
the Italian patriots will neither make war 
against the pope (which has never been 
reckoned a glorious enterprise), nor ex- 
pel him from Rome, which, to say the 
least of it, were a useless precaution. 


THE MAHDY. 


Sum of our readers as arc conversant 
with Mahometan customs and super- 
stitions are probably acquainted with 
the religious veneration in which the 
title of Mahdtj is held by the lollowcrs 
of the crescent, and fiarticularly by th2 
descendants of the Moors. Tliis title, 
at first adopted as an honorary surname 
fay different princes of the East, of Africa, 
^ and of Spain, has since been successively 
assumed by individuals whom circum- 
stances, popular credulity, or their own 
daring spirit, contributed to elevate. The 
nominal distinctions attached during the 
earlier periods of Mussulman history to 
the appellation of Mahdy must therefore 
not be confounded with the importance of 
the same title as sjiecially applied to the 
various personages who have subse- 
quently received or usurped it as the 
type or characteristic symbol of their 
supposed mission ; and who, under the 
semblance of religious reformation, have 
directed their ambition to the attain- 
ment of political supremacy. The origin 
of these preteiuleil missions may be 
traced to the following popular tradi- 
tion. 

It may be recollected that, on the 
occasion of Mahomet’s death, his dis- 
ciples were divided with regfirtl to their 
choice of a successor ; the result of 
their disputes was an important schism 
which still exists. The conflicting parties 
} were divided into tw^o distinct sects ; un- 
der the banners of one were ranged those 
who both in spiritual and temporal mat- 
ters acknowledged the legitimate right 
of succession only in the direct line of 
the Prophet issuing from his son-in-law 
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Aly, and extinct at the twelfth generation 
in the person of Aboiibqiiusem Moh- 
hammed, snrnamcd, par (wcellcnrr, Al 
Mahdy. Snatched in his infancy from 
the adoration of his devout followers, 
the youthful prince closed the line of 
Hraiul Imans, or legitimate sovereign 
ontiffs, in the year 261 * or 267 of the 
cgira, and HVi or 880 of the common 
acra. The opjiosite part} was conqiosed 
of the Sonnytes, or obseivers of the 
tradition, whose descendants are <lis- 
tributed rather than divided into fou- 
sccts, ail e(|ually orthodox. The late 
ter, while tliey profess the most pro- 
found respect for the dinn t descent of 
Mahomet, do not entertuin for it a 
vcijcration so exclusive or so supersti- 
tious as that of their opponents, whom 
they contcmj)tiiously designate by the 
appellation of Sr/it/rn/fcSf or Schismatics. 

Notwithstanding that so many cen- 
turies have elapsed since the extinction 
of the lineal descendants of the Prophet, 
the Schva\tes hold as their favourite 
opinion that the twelfth Iinan is still in 
existence, and will one day rc-appear 
to resume his rightful sceptre, to sub- 
jugate the earth, and to effect the great 
work of religious relbrrn. In confirma- 
tion of the prevailing superstition, a tra- 
dition, held sacred by the Arabs, at- 
tributes to Mahomet himself a predic- 
tion which designates Western Africa 
as the future theatre of a portentous 
revolution, and which expressly an- 
nounces that a day will come “ when 
the sun shall rise in the West ; ” — that is, 
according to the interpretation of the 
Arabs, in Western Africa The latter 
Q 
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country has therefore, at different periods, 
witnessed the exploits of various pre- 
tenders to the fiilfflmcnt of the mysteri- 
ous oracle, several of whom have founded 
powerful dynasties on the overthrow of 
established governments. 

The impostor or fanatic entitled to 
our earliest notice, from priority of ap- 
pearance as well as from the notoriety 
of his feats, was named, O’bayd Allah- 
ben-Mohharnmed the Schyavte. He was 
the first to turn the tide of popular 
superstition in favour’ of his own ambi- 
tion, by appearing in the West precisely 
at the period marked out by the ancient 
prophecy; that is, towards the end of 
the third century of the hegira. Ho 
assumed the title of Mahdy, afterwards 
borne by his immediate successors, eacli 
of whom gave out, that by a sort of 
metempsychosis the spirit of the last Iman 
existed in him, and was to be perpetuated 
in his race by hereditary descent. Allah- 
ben-Mohamnied, who had seized the 
standard of reform and conquest at Se- 
gclinasah, on the Atlantic limit of the 
great district of Ssahra, insensibly ele- 
vated the fabric of his greatness on the 
wreck of rival d} nasties, and at length 
extended his dominion to Cairo. After 
his example, but modestly substituting 
the title of Mnrahouth^ or hermit, for 
that of Mahdy, Abtlallah ben Yasyn AI- 
Cezouly next preached religious reform. 
Enforcing his doctrine, like other rc- 
foiTOers, at the point of the sword, he 
founded the dynasty of the Lamtounydes, 
who soon extended their empire from 
the ocean to Egy[)t, and from the banks 
of the Ebro to the heart of the negro 
states. In the old }S})anish romances 
this powerful dynasty lias been cele- 
brated under the apjiellation of Almorn^ 
bides — a corrupti<m of Al-Mombethipi^ov 
religious; a title by which the Lam- 
toun^des were distinguished. 

This formidable monarchy was in its 
turn extinguished by another Mahdy, 
named Abou-Mohhammed Abdallah ben 
Tomrout. Following the example of his 
predecessors, he too cloaked his ambi- 
tious design under the specious guise of 
reform, became the chief of a numerous 
party, and rushed from the passes of 
Mount Atlas to t.he conquest oi the vast 


states in possession of the Lamtounydes. 
Thus commenced and gradually in- 
creased the power of the Moiialihedyn 
or Unitarian sect, designated in Andalu- 
sian romance by the name of Almohadcs. 

In the same district of Western Africa, 
among the Mahometans established to 
the south of the desert near the Moorish 
tribes, a new apostle lately made his ap- 
pearance, anti was dignifietf by the people 
with the title of Mahdy. A few prelimi- 
nai’y explanations may be requisite to in- 
troduce our mention of this personage. 

About ten years since, YouseWien-Si- 
ry, then Emyr-al-Momnenyn or monarch 
of Foiitah, w'as dethroned. After some 
months of anarchy and commotion, an- 
other Eiiiyr, Ibrahim, seated himself on 
the throne ; whence he too, like his pre- 
decessor, was shortly expelled. An ob- 
stinate struggle eonimenced, and ter- 
minated in the defeat of Ibrahim and 
his party. Yousef was consequently 
proclaimed sole monarch, though his 
reign continued to be disturbed by the 
secret machinations or open attacks of 
his unsuccessful rival. In the midst of 
this ill-extinguished conflict between 
established power on the one hand and 
alleged right on the other, in the 
bosom of a nation where religious fana- 
ticism still exercises a potent infiiience 
(particularly in the province of Toro), 
the new Maluly was announced. 

This remarkable personage, by name 
Mohhammed-ben A’rnar ben Ahmed, 
was born in the year 1803 at Souy- 
mah, a large village in the province 
of Toro; and is said to have early 
displayeil that taste for theological 
stuiiies which usually distingnishes the 
inhabitants of Western Africa. In 1819, 
Mohhaiiimcd, then about sixteen years 
of age, quitted the schools of the Thalebs 
or professors, and of the Imans, where 
he had studied with distinction, and be- 
came a disciple of tlie Miu^abouths, the 
most celebrated among the Moorish 
tribes who wander about the district of 
fcisahra. 

Ill the month of April, 1828, and pre- 
viously to the conclusion of the feast or 
rather fast of the Ramadan*, Mohham- 
mcvl-hcn A ’mar returned to Souymah- 
His spcu’klitig c}'es, his quivering yet 


* The month of tlic liannulan usually conimcnces on tlic 1 8th of IVIarch, and closes on 
the 17th of April. Our rcarlers arc do»d>iIess aware that its continuance is devoted by tlie 
Mussiilinaii'i to fasting and piaycr. it is worthy of remark, that Mahomet himself is sup- 
jioscd to ha^e received his divine mission dining this month. 
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speechless lips, the whole expression of 
his countenance, betra3’ed the unusual 
emotions, the interior workings of his 
mind. His stupified and panic-struck 
countrymen concluded him insane ; and 
according to their custom on similar oc- 
casions, appropriated to his use a hut 
built with more regiird to expedition 
than convenience, aiul isolated from the 
habitations of his fellow-citizens. With 
step firm and composed, with head erect, 
his arms disdainfully folded on his bosom, 
his flashing eye seeming alone to reveal 
the sublime inspirations too awful for 
his lips to pronounce, Mohhainined 
silentl\" traversed the gaping crowd, and 
took possession of his new abode. In- 
stalled in his comfortless hut, he pro- 
strated himself on the earth, and re- 
mained twelve days in prayer and rigid 
fasting. 

On the thirteenth day he made his 
re-appearance at Souymah, at the hour 
of the al-assriy or afternoon prayer. The 
dignity of his mien, his fine and regular 
features, his gait, at once majestic, daunt- 
less, and unaffected, all irresistibly ex- 
cited the attention of the populace. He 
addressed them in the strain of impas- 
sioned eloquence which the feverish 
parox^'sms of holy zeal not unfrequently 
impart to the fanatic; and the Jmans, 
the Marabouths of all ranks and ages, 
seized with enthusiasm at his “ prophetic 
fury,” declared themselves his disciples, 
and eagerly claimed the honour of being 
initiated in his doctrines. The stupid 
mob, ever in extremes, and who but a 
few days before had fled his approach, 
now sang hymns in his praise, and loudly 
proclaimed him the Mahd^' w hose com- 
ing had been so long foretold and so de- 
voutly expected. 

The contending factions, wliose feuds 
still continued to agitate the political 
scene to which their sphere of action 
was limited, eagerly solicited the sup- 
port of the cxtniordinary individual 
whose solitary voice held an entire popu- 
lation in subjection. The liiian Abou- 
bakcr, the ancient preceptor of the once 
obscure Mob hammed, enlisted his power- 
ful advocac}" in the cause of the defeated 
Emyr; and partly to gratify his old 
master, partly to achieve the glory of 
a memorable revolution, the Mahdy con- 
sented to gild wdth the splendour of 
his name the fallen fortunes of Ibrahim. 


The latter placed under the command 
of Mohhammed his whole disposable 
force, his troops, ammunition, and horses, 
and marched in person luiiler the orders 
of his new ally, w'ho confidcntl}'^ ad- 
vanced upon Faldy, the ordinary* resi- 
dence of the reigning emperor Yousef. 
In the scH-seciirity of proi)hctic inspir- 
ation the Miihd}' [)roiiiised the honours 
of the field to his Mussulman followers ; 
who relied with so much faith on the 
prediction, that their march assumed 
rather the a])j)carance of a triumph 
after victor) , tlian that of hazard- 
ous invasion against discif)lincil and 
sufierior numbers. On this occasion, 
however, the enlhnsiastic faith of the 
apostle of Mahometan regeneration was 
far from saving to his devoted army. 
Yousef, without awaiting the threatened 
attack, boldly advanced to meet his 
invader; whose forces were com])letcly 
routed and cut to pieces near the vil- 
lages of Boiinbah and Abdallah. Of the 
zealous but undisciplined host who had 
so fearlessly “ reckoned spoil belbre the 
field was won,” scarcely a handful was 
left to tell the tale of disaster and de- 
feat. The emperor Ibrahim sought safety 
in flight : the Mahdy too had wandered, 
“ no man knew whither.” 

A<lversity, however, had but seasoned 
his courage, as the fire servers to temper 
the steel. Two jnonths after his first 
fatal essay in the united characters of a 
champion and a saint, lu* w'us again seen 
at ISouyinah. Issuing from among the 
huts inhabited by his wives and slaves, his 
waist encircled with a white girdle, he 
marched with composed but saddened 
step, his linn piirj)ose still jnercing through 
his air of deep humility and devotion. 
His right haml grasped an unsheathed 
poniard, his left arm supported his in- 
fant, whose feeble cries seemed to claim a 
mother’s tenderness. At this uiu'xpeeted 
sight, tlie people with one accord flocked 
together and eagerly surrounded him. 
The trunk of a fallen tree served to ele- 
vate him above tlie crowd. The fanatic 
inidlitLide gazed with holy rapture on his 
countenance, radiant with the fire of en- 
tliiisiasm, yet chastened by the expression 
of sorrow. They marked the exalted 
hope, the frantic devotion, that sparkled 
in his eye ; they listened in breathless si- 
lence to his eloquence, brilliant as the 
visionary’s day-dream and fervid as the 
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martyr’s faith, “ If,” said he, " Allah has 
not favoured the righteous cause against 
the arras of Yousef his displeasure must 
be ascribed to tlie stains which sully his 
unworthy servants. The criraes of the 
Fellans cannot be redeemed by prayer 
alone; the Most High requires an ex- 
piatory offering, as prescribed by the book 
of the law. The victim destined for the 
sacrifice is not demanded from the fond 
parents who surround me; mine is the 
lamb devoted to the slaughter; mine the 
blood that must wash away the sins of 
Allah’s people!” 

Upon this the Mahdy, excited to the 
highest pitch of religious phrensy, plunged 
his dagger into the bosom of the helpless 
infant, and flung the bleeding corse into 
the midst of the throng, who witnessed 
the scene with feelings of mingled horror 
and enthusiasm. “ Behold,” cried he, “ I 
sprinkle you with the blood of iriy son!” 
and turning towards the East, he passed 
the remainder of the day in prayer and 
prostration, to deprecate the wrath of 
Allah. 

The fearful devotion of the Mahdy, his 
stern abnegation of the feelings of nature, 
increased the number of his proselytes, 
and gained him unlimited sway over their 
siiptirstitious minds. The Emyr Yousef, 
though victorious in the chance of war, 
was awed by the ascendancy of one, 
whose spirit adversity could not tame, 
and whose vigour defeat served but to 
renew. In vain did the trembling mo- 
narch bribe the hand of treachery to free 
him from his enemy ; in vain did he en- 
deavour to supplant his rival’s fame by 
disseminating the poison of slander 
among the Fellaiis. Despairing of the 
efficacy of his arms against one whom 
popular ini&ituation clothetl with the at- 
tributes of the God of battles, he tried 
his last resource, and cited the Mahdy to 
appear before the supreme council of the 
Imans. 

Meanwhile the town of Podor, more 
enlightened than the neighbouring dis- 
tricts by reason of its contact with Eu- 
ropean civilisation, had resisted the tor- 
rent of superstition, and had combated 
with the full weight of its example the 
projects of tlie Malidy. Many influential 
families were counted in the ranks of the 
opposition, at the head of which was that 
of the chieftain Mokhtar Bouba, lately 
deceased. One of Mokhta’s sons, closely 
connected by ties of interest with Ah- 


hmedo, the Sheykhof the Moorish tribe of 
Beraknah, had been intnisted with a rich 
depot of merchandise belonging to the 
latter. It appears that Mohhammed had 
been unable to withstand the tw'ofold 
temptation offered to him by cupidity and 
vengeance* Whilst intestine warfare oc- 
cupied the Scheykh in a distant quarter, 
the Mahdy had concenti*ated his forces 
upon Podor, carried the piatTe by storm, 
and pillaged and slaughtered the inhabit- 
ants. 

Short-lived, however, was his triumph. 
Yousef’s appeal to the council of the 
Imans estrmiged, at least in appearance, 
the most powerful members of that body 
from Mohhamnied’s party, and attached 
them to the cause of the Emyr. On the 
other hand, the troops of Ahhmedo, com- 
inanded by his voungest son in person, 
breathed vengeance against the MaJidy for 
his violation of the depot at Podor. The 
Moors in their turn laid close siege to the 
town, which was again devoted to the 
horrors of fire and sword. Mohhammed 
effected his retreat along the river, hotly 
pursued by the Moorish tribes of Berak- 
nah, and was at length compelled to cross 
the Senegal at the village of Galmag, and 
to take refuge in the desert. It was at 
first supposed that he had thrown himself 
on the protection of the Moors, whom 
he had formerly visited; but accounts were 
subsequently received that he had fled to 
Daghanah, a dependence of Oualo. You- 
sef, informed of his enemy’s arrival in the 
states of the JSralc (or king) of Oualo, 
menaced the latter with a formidable in- 
vasion, should he grant hospitality to 
Mohhammed ; and the king, whose years 
and infirmities, added to the natural weak- 
ness of his character, rendered him un- 
able to cope with his warlike neighbours, 
consented to banish the fugitive Mahdy 
from his territory. 

The council of the Imans for the se- 
cond time wrested the sceptre from the 
hands of the redoubtable Emyr whose 
threats had so powerfully intimidated the 
feeble sovereign of Oualo. It is not im- 
probable that the Intrigues of the Mahdy 
may have exercised a secret influence 
with regard to this unexpected revolution. 
Who can foresee the events reserved for 
a people for whom no superstition can be 
too gross, no degree of fanaticism too ap- 
palling, — events buried in the womb of 
futurity, but which the genius of the new 
Mahometan reformer may yet call forth ? 
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Thomson against Universal Pardon. 

In our last we promised to give a spe- 
cimen of the orator: we redeem our 
pledge with delight, trusting that we have 
done justice to this able pastor, and that 
the following passage, though curtailed, 
will exhibit imtter as well as manner 
ably conjoined. 

They say all this to our disparagement; 
but nevertheless we must be quite peaceable 
and contented, and if we bestir ourselves to 
throw off’ the calumnies, and rebuke or ex- 
pose those who utter and circulate them, then, 
forsooth, we are guilty of persecution, be- 
cause we will not allow them to assert, with- 
out a very flat contradiction, tluit almost all 
the pastors of this church and country are 
preachers of false doctrine'; because we laugh 
them to scorn, when they accuse us of being 
wholly blind to the elements of Christian 
truth, and of leading our hearers astray; 
because we will not allow them to wean 
away the members of our flock on such a 
ground without struggling to retain them ; 
because we will not take this in good part, or 
even feel grateful for it. as one of the peaceful 
gifts which come from above, but hold it up 
to public disapprobation, as characterised by 
presumption and folly, we are to be branded 
with this additional stigma, that we arc guilty 
of persecution ! We see them perverting 
the holy oracles of God in su))port of wild 
and untenable theories ; we see tliem sporting 
with tlie best interests of their fellow crea- 
tures, by rashly impugning and sturdily de- 
nying what has been the faith of God’s 
people for ages; w’e see them introducing, 
witli oracular dogmatism, a new gospel, a 
new fonn of belief, a new' plan of redemp- 
tion, as if scripture had been heretofore a 
sealed book to the best and the wisest that 
ever adorned the Christian church ; we see 
tliem teaching with the zeal of apostles what 
makes the word of God a bundle of inconsis- 
tencies, mutilates and misrepresents the 
atoning work of our Redeemer, under the 
pretext of glorifying God and giving comfort 
to man, and throws a loose rein on human 
passions, and gives licence to the ** wicked- 
ness of the wicked ; *’ we see tliein engaged 
in this illegal and unholy enterprise, and 
because w'e unfold its unworthiness and its 
dangers, and lift up a loud voice against 
those who are embarked in it, and warn and 
beseech you not to come into their se- 
crets ” nor to be “ united to their assembly,*’ 
therefore we violate the spirit of our religion, 
and are guilty of persecution. And who 
are they whose unscriptural and pernicious 


speculations we must not expose; whose 
wholesale condemnation of our ministers we 
must not reprove; whose attempts to un- 
settle the belief and to alienate the attach- 
ment of our people we must not repel with 
eagerness or with indignation, if we would 
avoid the charge of being persecutors ? show 
me that they are persons who, from their 
knowledge, their judgment, their consistency, 
their standing in the church of Christ, their 
services to the cause of pure and undefiled 
religion ; (of their personal piety, and per- 
sonal holiness, as connected with doctrinal 
error, 1 shall speak hereafter ;) show me, that 
from their peculiar and appropriate gifts, 
they are qualified, in any tolerable measure, 
to be the instructors, the censors, and the 
guides of all other men, and though 1 cannot 
yield my convictions to their tuition, or 
change my creed at tlieir bidding, 1 will, at 
least, listen to their dogmas with more 
{latieiice, and treat tlieir exertions with more 
reverence, &c. 

They are persons who did not come into 
existence for many years after tliose whom 
they deliberately proclaim to be in gross 
spiritual darkness had themselves come to 
the knowledge of a reconciled God, and been 
iiistruinentui in biinging others to the belief 
and obedience of the truth, and in upholding 
the grand interests of vital and practical 
Ciiristianity in the world. Or, they are per- 
sons who are not only young in years, and of 
immature understanding in every thing, but 
who, as Christians (for we deny not their sin- 
cerity), are but of yesterday, and know no- 
thing as tlicy ought to know it, and who, 
notwitlistanding, assume all the prerogatives 
of experienced age, and all the airs of con- 
scious infallibility, in announcing their 
newly-discovered principles to those little 
circles in which tliey move, and hesitate not 
to decide, even to unsparing proscription, on 
the character t>f a whole church ; ay, of that 
church, perhaps, in w'hich they drew the first 
breath of their spiritual life ; in whose tem- 
ples they lisped the praises of their divine 
Redeemer ; by whose pastors tlicy were fed, 
and guided, and comforted, even till they 
lifted up their voices to curse them, and 
whose services to tlieir souls iliey are grateful 
enough to repay with unreluctant desertion 
and relentless anatliemas. Or, they are per- 
sons who, having been in search of God’s 
will concerning the salvation of sinners for a 
longer period than 1 choose to define, have 
not yet made up their minds as to what that 
will really is ; who have flitted from specu- 
lation to speculation with unceasing restless- 
ness, and rioted, os it were, in the exhibition 
U 3 
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of human mutability ; who reject to>day 
what they maintained yesterday ; who may 
be expected to hold to-morrow what is essen- 
tially difterent from the opinions both of yes- 
terday and to-day, and who, at every suc- 
cessive cera of their wanderings, are alike 
assured and alike dogmatical ; who have so 
perplexed themselves with hypotliesis, and 
got so entangled by their struggles to make 
the Scripture speak according to their own 
exigencies, and not according to its real im- 
port, that they may be safely challenged to 
give a positive and consistent statement of 
their present belief, and who, with all this 
changeablencss and uncertainty, adect to 
look upon us with compassion or disdain 
because wc have a settled system of doctrine, 
in some parts of which they have not been 
aide to acquiesce, and scruple not to un- 
christianisc us because we cannot consent to 
follow them through all their cliangcs, or 
account ourselves quite safe and happy 
amidst all their bewilderments. Or, they 
are persons who, though office-bearers in our 
church, and pledged by solemn, and puldic, 
and recorded vows to abide by her shindards 
smd to maintain her doctrine all the days of 
tlicir lives, yet such is the awful delusion 
which has blinded their understandings, or 
blunted their moral sensibilities, unblush- 
ingly eat her bread and betray her cause; 
retain authority in her bosom, and declaim 
against the essentials of her confession ; par- 
take of all the immunities she confers upon 
her sworn defenders, and enjoy all the in- 
fluence they can derive from the high places 
of her communion, and yet openly, and 
avowedly, and constantly, through the whole 
length and breadth of her domain, and in 
deffanee of all that is essential for securing 
respect and confidence to her ministry, join 
witli her declared foes in holding her up as 
ignorant of what constitutes the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as, even in the very 
articles of her creed, hostile to the cliaracter 
of God, and to the salvation of souls. Or, 
they arc persons in w'hose minds imagin- 
ativeness, or sentimentalism, or the romantic 
in religion, or the love of novelty is so pre- 
dominant, that sober and established truth 
has no chance of a kind rmqition or a per- 
manent abode ; with whom, wliatever is wild, 
t)r new, or mystical, or removed from ordinary 
tlu)ught, and ordinary feeling, and ordinary 
belief, finds a ready or exclusive welcome ; by 
whom every notion that is propounded to 
them, marked with these characteristics, and 
especially if recommended by the oracles of 
their school, is instantaneously embraced, as 
if by instinct, cherished as a sort of fresh 
revelation from heaven, and immediately 
pressed upon others, with as much confidence 
;!< it could have l)ccii had it resulted from 
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the enquiry and the meditation of a thousand 
years; and who, b€K;ause we look more 
stedfastly “ to the law and to the testimony,’* 
and will not be “ carried about with every 
wind of doctrine,*’ and prefer “ the faith 
once delivered to the saints ” to tlie extrava- 
gant fancies and perilous errors of the abet- 
tors of universal pardon, banish us all, by 
one sweeping sentence, from JJic pale of sal- 
vation, and unceremoniously shut us up in 
‘‘ outer darkness.” These are the persons, I 
know of no other, &c. 

If tlicir mode of going to work has less of 
tlie aspect of controversy than ours has, so 
much the more imperative is our duty to be 
explicit in our condemnation, and active and 
decided in our endeavours. 

'I’hey jmt forth publications, which, under 
the appearance of being little more than 
effusions of fervent piety, and meek benevo- 
lence, and experimental feeling, are really 
levelled against some of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of our faith, and really intended to pass 
upon tlie reader’s attention, and recommend- 
ed to the reader’s affections, conclusions at 
which, were they fairly avowed and stripped 
of the drapery by which they are so beauti- 
fully disguised, he would startle, as not only 
novel, but irrational and false. 

Or, they preach these things under re- 
straint, which oblige them to give their dis- 
courses the air and character of ordinary 
instruction, and they preach them to people 
who rather yield to the fervid zeal and affec- 
tionate earnestness with which the speaker 
urges his peculiar views, than trouble them- 
selves with demanding the arguments and 
the proofs by which these can be substan- 
tiated, and are thus embued, before they are 
aware, with sentiments which, in a broader 
form, they would, in all likelihood, have at 
once rejected. Or, they get themselves in- 
vited to domestic jiarties, which arc pervaded 
by religious excitement, and ready to receive 
every impression, if it is only conveyed to 
them in an interesting tone and in spiritual 
language, and if it only carries them to sub- 
limer heights of faith, and devotion, and joy, 
than they ever reached before ; and there, to 
a w'illing audience, linked together by inti- 
mate and endeared companionship, and 
panting with expectation of some better and 
sweeter tidings than what the common herd 
of teachers are able to convey, and eager to 
penetrate still farther into those mysteries 
whicli have been hid from all beside, they 
deliver, as the oracles of Divine love, what 
better informed and more intelligent hearers 
would, by a process of catechising and rea- 
soning, have speedily demonstrated to be an 
emanation of their own misguided and 
mystic fancy. Or, they lay hold of sus- 
ceptible individuals, whose religion is more a 
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matter of feeling than of faith, and, sympa- 
thising with the dark and distressful state in 
which their ordinary pastors leave them, and 
dwelling on IIk* insufliciency of all that they 
yet know to make them what they should 
desire to be, tJiey lay before them the chart of 
tJjat royal road to heaven wliich they have 
discovered, and by the heli> of a few disjoint- 
ed texts, arbitrary definitions, and loving ex- 
hortations, they convert them to the belief of 
universal pardon, and straightway employ 
them as discl})les for the support tuid the 
diffusion of that baneful heresy. 

And so much is there of seeming contrivance 
in all this ; so much docs it look like a system- 
atic plan for gaining proselytes; so much 
has it the face of intentionally profiting by 
the constitutional weaknesses, and the ami- 
able dispositions, and the peculiar circum- 
-stancGs, of those whose conversion is aimed at 
or accomplislied, that weie it not for our con- 
viction of tlie integrity of those by whom it 
is practised, we should regard it as the result 
of a delihcrate design, artfully formed and 
incessantly pursued, to effectuate, bj the help 
of private and cunning influence, what con- 
clusion and open contending would Iiave 
rendered ehiincrical and impracticable. 

Wc now conchule our extnicts from 
this admirable compilation, from whitdi it 
would be difficult to select a purer speci- 
xuen of Christian eloquence than the pre- 
ceding passage. It is our aim to leave a 
favourable impression. J3r. Thomson de- 
serves and has obtained a name high 
amongst the learned and zealous of liis 
church. Herein ho has shown a zeal 
truly praiseworthy. At times he has 
elsewhere manifested an opposition rather 
to individuals than to opinions ; t^us com- 
bining in his character weakness with 
strength, and exposing himself to the at- 
tacks of his assailants. 

“ Believe me,” he says, at the conclusion 
of his eighth hut not his last sermon, “ 1 
would not dwell so long uiion tlie subject, 
did it not appear to me of vital importance. 

I wish to guard you against a heresy of the 
very worst and most pernicious flescripticm, 
and to enable you, with a good conscience, 
and in a decided manner, to lift up your voice 
and your testimony against it I wish to 
vindicate ‘ the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God ’ from an abuse which is fimnded on the 
perversion of all Scripture, and the dereliction 
of all reason. 1 wish to arrest, as far as 1 
can, a dogma which may he very harmless 
on the few established Christians by whom as 


yet it is mainly supported, hut which must 
open all the flood-gates of licentiousness 
wlien it shall speak to the most abandoned 
and profligate of our race in this wise ; — * All 
the sins you liave already committed are 
freely and fully fiirgivcn ; if you commit 
murder and every other iniquity to-morrow, 
these also were long ago forgiven ; if you 
persevere in the most heinous sins to the hist 
hour of your lives, these, too, are all freely 
forgiven : faith and rei>entance are not neces- 
sary to your being forgiven for tlie most 
aggravated transgressions ; and, if you should 
die unbelieving and impenitent, still your 
only punishment will he, that you will he 
destitute of that sense of the favour of God 
wliich constitutes the happiness of heaven ! * 
May the Eord himself give us understanding 
in these things ; may he keep us from such 
awful delusions! and may he send fortli his 
Spirit to lead and guide us in the way ever- 
lasting • ” 


KSSAYS ON Ml SIC, HY (JU^TRY.* 

Forty U'ars have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition of these 
Essays, at a period when little was 
written in France, and still Jess read, on 
fhc subject of music. The piquancy of 
the first volume of the work, published 
some time previous to tlie appearance of 
the remaining portion, tlie name of the 
author, and the interest attached to the 
anecdotical part, obtained for the com- 
mencement of Gretry’s literary task 
a success so extraordinary, that it wits 
jmlged expedient to reprint the first 
volume on the publication of the second 
and thiril; wliich, however, by no means 
justified tlie expectations founilcd on the 
merits of their predecessor. The second 
and third volumes may, indeed, be styled 
a series of lengthy commentaries on tlie 
author’s own operas, eked out by his 
dogmatical opinions on music. Filled 
with unhoundeil and exclusive admira- 
tion of his own compositions, Gretry on 
all occasions illusti ates Ins dicta by ex- 
amples chosen from tliat source alone; 
so that tlie critics of his day, with much 
justice, remarked tiuit his w'ork might 
have been appropriately entitled — 
KsaaiH sur MA Mnsiqnr. 

In the volumes now under considera- 
tion, Gretry may be said to have^ treated 
his subject chief!) in a [ihilosophical and 
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moral point of view ; and on the art of 
music considered in this light, it must be 
observed, that the most contradictory 
opinions may, with almost equal advan- 
tage, be maintained by the disputants on 
either side of the question. The sub- 
ject, however, had already been fully 
discussed by Chabanon, in his clear, me- 
thodical, and comprehensive treatise, en- 
titled, JDe la Musiqiu; considiree en elk-- 
meme^ et dans scs liapports avec la Parole^ 
les LangueSy la Poeswy ct k Theatre : Paris, 
1785. Probably the relative view of the 
question taken by Gretry w'as that most 
consonant to the general course of his 
studies, and to his acquaintance with 
music ns an art ; for his ignorance of the 
principles of musical composition is pal- 
pably betrayed throughout his work. 
Gifted with a happy musical organisation 
with regal'd to melody, his strains were 
at once graceful, pathetic, and full of 
comic originality : to these qualities he 
added truth of declamation ; and in these 
respects may* be considered as one of 
the greatest musicians that ever existed. 
Beyond this praise, his eulogist cannot 
advance. Having received the rudiments 
of his musical education as a chorister 
at the Cathedral of Liege, he was sent to 
Rome, where he stuclied many years 
under the direction of a celebrated 
master named Cavalli ; but it would seem 
to little purpose, as he never thoroughly 
understood the art of making the parts 
of a piece of music follow each other 
with regularity, nor was he even capable 
of putting a good bass to pleasing strains. 
Though an excellent judge of the drama- 
tic effect of an air or duett, it was with 
difficulty that he wrote the incorrect in- 
strumentation which he added: so exces- 
sive, too, was his repugnance to the latter 
task, that he at length abandoned it alto- 
gether ; and for the portion of his works 
where its performance was indispensable, 
was indebted to the aid of another pen. 
It is a curious and not generally known 
fact, that a M. l^anseron, the father of 
a French musical composer who has 
published several romances of consider- 
able merit, wrote the orchestral parts of 
all the operas produced by Gretry to- 
wards the close of his career. 

Though ignorant of the true principles 
of musical science, which he affected to 
despise, Gretry was sometimes imprudent 
enough to speak of it as though “ the (ior- 
dkin knot of it he could unloose familiar as 


his garter.” Unfortunately, his ignorance 
on this point was not unfrequently be* 
trayed by some absurd assertion, of which 
we may give the following as an instance : 
— "Having read,” says he, "different 
treatises on harmony by Tartini, Zarlin, 
Rameau, and D’Alembert, J am tempted 
to exclaim, — Enough of theory ! To re- 
duce these multiplied and immense 
calculations to practice, ages would 
scarcely suffice. May this mass of eru- 
dition give birth to a single melody 
capable of affecting with one sensation 
of delight the soul of a musician ! Mathe- 
matiesU science, however, is the source of 
harmonious (‘ombinations, and gives a cer- 
tain value to the sounds of the gamut, 
by subjecting them to calculations wfucht 
arc perfect according to the rules, al- 
though they may not be so pleasing. I 
have also read J. J, Rousseau, who, had 
he but composed as many operas as lite- 
rary works, would, by more general 
remarks and more numerous examples, 
have spared me the necessity of w riting 
a musical treatise.” 

The incorrectness of the assertion(^ 
hazarded in this passage needs but little 
comment. In the first place, Tartini and 
Zai’lin cannot be said to have written 
treatises on harmony; their works, as well 
as those of Rameau and D’Alembert, pre- 
senting a most unsatisfactory basis on 
which to build a .sound musical theory. 
Equally erroneous is the second position, 
that to reduce to practice the immense 
calculations spoken of, ages wwld scarce- 
ly suffic^ for at the period when Gretry 
fiourishiM, the practice of music was far 
in advance of the theory. In the third 
place, nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the idea that mathematical science 
is the source of harmonious combina- 
tions, or that rules can have been adopted 
for any other purpose than that of con- 
tributing to the pleasure of the ear. 
Finally, there is something trivial in the 
author’s enlarging upon the self-evident 
proposition, that a mere acquaintance 
with the science of harmony can never 
give birth to a melody ; may we not ex- 
claim, with Horatio, " There needs no 
ghost come from' the grave to tell us 
this.” 

Tlie first volume of Gretry’s Essays 
contains memoirs of his life, and a history 
of his works as far as the year 1790 ; the 
second and third comprise general and 
vague dissertations, the connection of 
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v/hich witii musical science appears ra* 
ther problematical. Chapters such as 
those entitled, Aplomb^ Unite, de la Coquet^ 
terie mm Amour, de VAtance, de V Impu- 
dent, de la Vivacite de Caractere, &c. 
afibrd a sufficient refutation of the opi- 
nion that the art of bookinaking is a 
modern invention. 

As the original edition of the celebrated 
composer’s work has long been out of 
print, a reasonable share of public pa- 
tronage may be expected for the present 
publication, which is moreover enriched 
with some valuable notes relative to the 
progress of music since the days of Gretry. 
The typographical execution of these 
volumes, printed in a neat duodecimo 
form, is extremely creditable. 


Lucius Cakey ; or, the Mystcrioiis Fe- 
male of Mora’s Dell. An Hkiorical 
Talc, bp the Author of “ The Weird 
Womans In 4 vols. Newman and 
Co. 

To the habitual readers of novels and 
romances, for whose especial gratification 
we conclude the w'orks that issue from 
the Minerva Press are intended, this talc 
will doubtless prove an attractive offer- 
ing, and form a desirable variety in the 
melange of the provincial circulating li- 
brary. 

The author is evidently a very juvenile 
person, and one who ^^c would fain per- 
suade ourselves is capable of better 
things. In the spirit of kindness, how- 
ever, wc seriously advise him to . repress 
the too great vivacity of his imagination, 
which occasionally betravs him into the 
most ludicrous specimens of hyperbole, 
particularly in passages intendcil, we pre- 
sume, as exquisite morccaiix of pathos. 
On this head we beg to remind him that 
one burst of laughter is more fatal to a 
tragedy than a hundred hisses. 

The author of “ Lucius Carey ” is not 
sufficiently aware that the writer of an 
historical tale ou^ht to be familiar with 
the costume and history of the mra during 
which it pleases him to suppose that the 
incidents of his story took place ; a little 
attention to this rule would have saved 
him from such glaring anachronisms as 
the introduction of pianos and potatoes 
into common use during the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century. 

The piano-forte was invented by Mason 
the poet, about the middle of the last 


century. It is, therefore, an ill-judged fic- 
tion to introduce an Irish heroine in the 
days of the Commonwealth with one of 
these now fashionable musical instru- 
ments. As for the potatoes of that 
epoch, they were probably patronised as 
rare and curious exotics by the horticul- 
tural societies of the day ; but so far from 
leasting the spalpeens and sons of green 
Erin, like rale praties, they were at that 
time almost as rare as pine-apples. Mem. 
We also consider it our duty, as reviewers 
of an “ historical tale,” to suggest to the 
author, that although there be a close re- 
semblance between the titles of Strafford 
and Stafford, and although both these ill- 
fated noblemen perished on the scaffold, 
yet it is an unlucky blunder to confound 
their persons, as both were distinguished 
characters in the annals of the Stuart fa- 
mily; one in the reign of the first, the other 
in that of the second (.’harles. Wentworth 
Earl of Strafford is probably the person 
whom the author calls Suiffbrd. For fur- 
ther information on this subject, wc beg 
leave to refer him to Hume, Ilapin, or 
any respectable history of England. 

By these obstTvations w c by no means 
wish to pain or discourage the author of 
“ Lucius Carey;” we would merely re- 
commend to his attention a course of 
useful study and serious reflection. Wc 
trace some indications of talent in his 
pages, and wc shall be happy on a future 
occasion to perceive that our friendly 
hints have induced him to prune away a 
few of those erratic shoots of fancy which 
at present impede his progress towards 
the temple of fame. 


The Christian’s Magazine ; or. 

Weekly Miscellany, &c. 

The editor of this new periodical, by 
excluding religious controversy from its 
pages, has given a strong proof that his 
work deserves its appellation. He feels, 
with us, that the time is approaching 
when Christians of jiil sects will have no 
leisiu*e to wrangle about the narrow and 
often imaginary boundaries that separate 
their congregtitions. Instead of settling 
which “ is of Paul,” and which " of Ce- 
phas,” they must unite in stemming the in- 
road of viceand misery which desolates the 
homes of the peasant and the artisan. We 
recommend our contemporary to dqyote 
a portion of his magazine to pointing out 
instances where the individual efforts of 
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ladies may be of the utmost utility in 
ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
We much wish that all oiu- readers were 
as deeply impressed as ourselves with a 
sense of the advantages that might result 
to the community were ladies to assist in 
promoting the instruction afforded by 
Sunday schools to the children of the 
poor. It is true, many spend their Sab- 
baths in this manner, but still more are 
ignorant of the blessings — of the orderly 
and peaceful spirit, which, in times like 
these, their gentle influence might diffuse. 
Much good may l>e effected by a periodi- 
cal of the nature of the “ Christian’s Ma- 
gazine,*’ if some of its pages are devoted 
to plans of practical utility. This review 
leads us to the consideration of other 
pamphlets embracing subjects of great 
importance. 


Proposal for the Establishment of 
V iLLA(SE Schools of Industry, sub- 
mitted to ♦the Consideration of Land- 
lords and Clergymen. Bull. 

Tins well written pamphlet contains 
much that is practical as well us theo- 
retical : it is the production of a man of 
benevolence, though some portions of it 
seem rather Utopian. The general plan 
is good. The hands of the labourer arc 
his wealth, and consequently the more 
useful those hands are made, the richer 
and hap])ier will be become. But our 
author shall speak for himself. He says, 
(p. 1.) “ 1. The object ofsiich a school is, 
to make industry the leading feature; 
fo make it subservient to the formation of 
character, and tlic acquisition of as much 
knowledge as may he deemed necessary 
to render it beneficial to the neighbour- 
hood, and to make it pay its own 
expenses. 

“ 2. A piece of ground should be pro- 
vided of suflieient size, according to the 
number of children to be taken. It should 
be the property of the owner of the 
school ; or if on lease, the landlord should 
pay for all improvements at the expira- 
tion of the lease. A piece of waste land 
would not be objectionable (provided the 
soil were easy to cultivate), because it 
would be cheaper, and the result, if suc- 
cessful, would be more decided. 

" 3. A man should he hired to cultivate 
the ground part with the plough, or spade 
part as a gardener. He must he intelli- 
gent gcncrall}', and understand his busi- 


ness thoroughly ; he should be of a kind 
disposition, and should comprehend and 
approve the objects of the school ; he 
snould undertake to communicate to the 
children all the knowledge he possessed, 
and consider their instruction as of still 
more importance than his manual labour ; 
not, however, neglecting the latter. He 
should direct their lahour in the most 
useful manner, both for the garden and 
themselves.” 

Proceeding with his plan, the author 
proposes that w'orkshops should be erect- 
ed, in order that the boys may learn 
diflerent trades. He also recommends 
that a schoolmaster should be appointed 
to teach the children, who are to have 
little gardens of their own, the produce 
of which is to be their own property. 
Every child is to he employed according 
to his ‘.^e and ability. The girls are not 
omitted in the plan. (p. 4.) “ 6. The 
girls, under the direction of a competent 
female superintendent, should he taught 
household work, washing, cooking, bakc- 
ing. They should not he exempt from 
out-door labour, its healthfulness is a 
recommendation to all.” With regard 
to this last clause, we difler in opinion 
from the author. We are not friendly 
to out-door labour performed by females ; 
it is both degrading and demoralizing. 
The cultivation of her own garden is the 
only out-door work which the virtuous 
female cottager should perforin. If, in- 
deed, she be industrious, she will find 
more suitable and more profitable employ- 
ment within. 

In conclusion, we admit that the 
author’s plan is excellent ; but where are 
the funds to carry it into execution ? The 
benevolent man of rank, or beneficed 
clergyman, may at his own expense adopt 
it, and perhaps, eventually, even reap 
some emolument for his noble exertions ; 
but to render it generally useful, some, 
public funds are required. 


A familiar Analysis of the Calendar 
of the Church of England, and 
Perpetual Guide to the Almanac; 
illustrated with a Variety of Anecdotes 
and descriptive Sketches of the Origin 
of jiopular Customs. f//e liev. 

Hugh F, Martyndaie, A, M. Effing- 
ham Wilson. 

Of the many popular works which 
have recently issued from the public 
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press, we know of none for which its 
author might with greater propriety as- 
sume the motto of “ mtUtum in parvo*^ 
than for the truly interesting little 
volume now before us. As a useful 
and an entertaining compilation, it may 
be ranked with its cotemporary. Hone's 
Every Hay Book, over which it pos- 
sesses an advantage not altogether with- 
out attraction for the general reader, 
that of cheapness. To the youthful 
tyro such a production is invaluable — 
while the more advanced student will 
not only derive pleasure and profit from 
its perusal, but will avoid much labour 
and loss of time by the possession of a 
work of reference, arranging in a com- 
pact form a mass of information which, 
were it not for the assistance of a simihir 
guide, could only be obtained by much 
tedious and painful research. In the 
arrangement of the matter, the catecheti- 
cal form has been adopted, as best tend- 
ing to impress on the reader’s memory 
tlie leading features of the subjects se- 
lected for instruction. 

Almost every passage of this little work 
contains some important and interesting 
fact connected with ecclesiasticid, politi- 
cal, or religious topics. The passages 
relating to Twelfth Day, May Day, (Christ- 
mas Day, and the great lire of London 
in 1666 O. S., will be read with uiuch 
interest. Our limits precluding a lengthy 
notice, we feel some difficulty in making 
a selection from materials so varied; 
but of all the obstacles witli which our 
critical path is occasionally beset, we 
deem the einbarras du chuiv the least 
repulsive. The following extract, which 
relates to the custom of presenting New 
Year’s Gifts, is given, not as possessing 
any su{)eriority of interest over many 
other parts of the work, but on account 
of the priority, in point of date, claimed 
by the season of the year to which it 
refers. 

From “ Nicholi’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabelli,** vve learn that tlie wardrobe and 
jewellery of that princess were principally 
supported by new year’s gifts; which, ac- 
cording to her method of managing them, 
might be truly styled annual contributions, 
or ratlier a yearly tax levied on her wealthier 
subjects, in that work are printed, from 
tile original rolls in vellum, some very 
copious lists of new year’s gifts annually 
presented by her courtiers to this popular 
sovereign, with the returns made in plate 


and other articles by her majesty ; from which 
it may lie observed that she alw’ays took 
sufficient care that the balance should be in 
her own favour ; hence, as the custom was 
found to be lucrative, add had, indeed, been 
practised with success by her predecessors 
on the throne, it was encouraged and 
rendered fashionable to an extent unprece- 
dented in this kingdom. In tlie country, 
however, with the exception of tlie expensive 
households of the nobility, tliis interchange 
was conducted on the pure basis of recipro- 
cal kindness and good will, and without any 
view of securing patronage or support; it 
was, indeed, frequently the channel through 
which charity delighted to exert her holy 
influence; and, though originating in the 
Eastern world, became sanctified by Christian 
virtues. 

“ In the second ycere of Queen Elizabeth, 
1560,** says Stowe, the antiquary, sUke^ 
womnnt Mistris Mountaguc, presented her 
majesty e for a new yere’s gift a jmirc (f black 
knit silk stockinfis, the which, after a few 
days’ wearing, ])leasing her highnessc so 
w'ell, that she sent for Mistris Muuniagiic, 
and asked her where she had Cliem, and if 
she could help her to any more ; who an- 
swered, saying, ‘ I made them very carefully 
of purpose only for your ma jestye and seeing 
these please you so well, 1 will presently set 
more in hand.* ‘ Do so,* quoth the queene, 
‘ for indeed I like siOe stockings so well, because 
they are pleasant, Jine, and delicate, that hence.- 
forth I will wear no imnre cloth stockings 
and from that time, until her death, tlie 
queene never more wore any cloth hose, hut 
only hilke stoelcirigs ; for you shall under- 
stand that King Henry the Eighth did weare 
ouely cloath hose, or hose cut of ell-broade 
tafiaty, or that by great chance tliere came a 
pair of Spanish silk stockings from Spain. 

“ King Edward the Sixth had a payre if 
long Spanish silke stockings, sent him for a 
great present.'* 

An anecdote wliich is related of the 
celebrated Sir Thomas More may also be 
adduced, as corroborati\e of the prevalence 
of the jiractice, and illustrative of the in- 
tegrity and good humour of the unfortunate 
Chancellor. 

“ A Mrs. Croaker liaving obtained a de- 
cree in the Court of Chancery against Lord 
Arundel, availed herself of the first New 
Year’s Day after her success to present 
Sir Thomas, then Lord Chancellor, with a 
pair of gloves, containing forty pounds in 
angels, as a tokei^i of her gratitude. But 
Sir Tlioinas, though he accepted the gloves, 
as an offering of the heart, returned the 
gold ; mildly observing, ‘ It would be against 
good manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s 
new year’s gill, and I therefore accept your 
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gloves s their lining you will be pleased other- 
wise to bestow.* ** 

I’rcsents of gloves* were at one period of 
our history so frequent, as to give rise to the 
term glove-money. found in ancient records; 
and in like manner the custom of giving 
jmisi as new year’s gifts may be cited as tlie 
origin of the term pin-money^ which was 
formerly so frequent in marriage settle- 
ments, and which, though now disused in 
legal instruments, is still employed collo- 
quially, as signifying a stipulated sum appro- 
priated to the exclusive use of the wife. 

The pages devoted to the notice of the 
respective annivcrstirics of the birth of 
our most gracious Sovereign and of his 
Queen must, at the present period, attract 
more than ordinary attention. 


Fauilt Cabinet Atlas. Bull. 

The elevent . part of this valuable little 
work is now before us, with very beauti- 
fully executed maps of Africa, North 
America, the British possessions in North 
America and Colombia. It fully de- 
serves the commendations which we have 
bestowed on its predecessors. 


Fram LiNGiiAM ; a Paem^ in Four Cantos ; 
liy James Bird. Baldwin and Cradock. 

We have perused this interesting volume 
with much pleasure. Like every former 
work from the pen of Mr. Bird, it abounds 
in descriptive poetry of considerable 
merit, of which the following brief extract 
may afford a fair sample : — 


In cloudless lustre, softly from afar 

’Mid the blue ctlier, beam’d the evening star ; 

A lonely herald of the host of night. 

Clad in rich armour of celestial light, 

Watching till day’s last fading tints should die 
To marshal fortli the army of the sky. 

Ye countless stars ! enduring orbs above ! 

Emblems of power, of wisdom, and of love ! 

Ye fix’d, or wandering in ethereal space 
Unknown, though sought by man’s exploring race ! 
How sweetly touching to the mind subdued 
By worldly care in night’s grand solitude, 

To mark the splendour and the beauty shown 
By outspread millions round the loftiest throne ; 
The spirit soars beneath the influence given 
To these pure lights •— sublimities of heaven ! 

Yes, these proclaim from tlieir unbounded sphere, 

‘ God sets his seal of brightest glory here ! * 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to enter 
into the details of this story without im- 
pairing the interest of the narrative, which, 
bold and original in its conception, is con- 
nected with the local history of the ancient 
.seat of the “ fearless Bigads, Brothertons, 
De Veres,” and still more illustrious 
Howards. 

The hero (Seward) is one of the par- 


tisans of the unfortunate and interesting 
Lady Jane Grey, and the poem might 
have been aptly entitled, “ A Tale of the 
Reformation.” We venture to believe 
that Mr. Bird may, in a future edition, be 
induced to adopt a suggestion so likely 
to attract attention to a work character- 
ized by a lofH' strain of moral excellence 
and purity of sentiment. Such qualities 


* Gloves virere first introduced into this country about the end of the sixteentli century ; 
but it was long after that period before tliey were worn by any but the higher orders of 
society. Hence, a pair of gloves was anciently a present of some value. 

f Pins were introduced into England in the fourteenth century. Until that period, the 
apparel of females had Iwen fastened by means of small wooden skewers. The first men- 
tion of pins tliat occurs in the English Statute-book, is found in the statute of Richard III., 
1485, prohibiting foreign manufactures ; and it appears, from the manner in w'hich pins are 
described in a statute of the 34th and 35th of Henry VIII., and the labour and time which 
the manufacture of them would require, that tliey were then a new invention in this co^pry, 
and probably but lately brought from France. However, in about three years’ tifihb,, the 
present ingenious and expeditious manner of making them was adopted. One of the 
articles of the statutes of tlie ancient pin-makers of Paris was, “that no master should open 
more than one shop for the sale of his wares, except on New Year’s Bay, and eve thereof.” 
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may well entitle it to a place not only in and, above all, may ensure it a favourable 
the libraries of nietrical romance readers, consideration from the instructors and 
but in those dedicated to the reception (d guardians of youth, 
works of a decidedly religious tendency ; One more extract, and we conclude. 

They left him in hi^ darkness, they chain’d him in his cell, — 

They cannot bind his spirit there ; I know its ardour well ; 

I nursed him at my bosom, caress’d him on my knee — 

Lov’d days of my departed bliss ! no more to solace mo ; 

Oh ! care my heart hath broken, and worn me long with pain ; 

1 feel her rack upon my soul, her arrow in my brain ! 

I saw my boy grow fairer, as smiles the opening flower ; 

I saw him, all my light and life, the rapture of my hour; 

But now' I see him never ; the gloomy walls arise, 

And, like the clouds that darken heaven, keep sunsliinc from mine eyes ; 

And 1 am left, a blighted one, with none to soothe or bless ; 

My life is but a desert track, my heart a w'ilderness ! 


This volume is well got up, and em- 
bellisbed with a spirited view of the ancient 
castle of Framlingham — that noble relic 
of feudal greatness, which once afforded 
shelter to a fugitive queen. Though now 
degraded from its former power and 
splendour, the pile, still lordly in its 
wreck, “ pleads haughtily for glories 
gone;” and, to the c>e of the musing 
antiquary or lover of historic lore, is more 
interesting in its time-honoured ruins than 
^hc most elaborately magnificent edifice 
of modern days. 


Lays from the Fast. liy Robert 
Calder CamitbcU. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Wk have been much gratified by the 
perusal of many of these Eastern lays, 
and we doubt not that a few selections 
will prove interesting to our readers. 
< >ur limits prevent us from entering into 
detailed criticisms on their merits: we 
will leave our poet to plead his own 
cause. 

# * * * 

THE SHIP. 

Our good ship she bore her white, white sails. 
Like the sea-gull’s wings in the wintry gales; 
And she rear’d her masts in die sunlight’s 
ray, 

Like the antlers of a stag at bay, 

Whose pride of heart hath failed him not. 
Though dark be his w'cird, and death his lot ! 
Oh ! to see our ship as she scudded away, 
Gliding like light through that spacious bay ! 
Oh ! to see her as she plough’d the main. 
With her prow of pride, and her look of 
disdain ; 

As her keel flung about, with baffling scorn. 
The dashing waters around it borne; 


Flashing tlicir white foam all about, 

As the lion foams till his ire is out ! 

Oh ! to see her, then, in the dark, dark sea. 
That carried her on in its treachery ; 
Courting the sunshine, and kissing the breeze 
That woke ’mid the cordage its harmonies. 
Yc would have thought that a thing so fair 
Had won the blessings of sea and air ; 

But deep in tlie cloud lurks the lightning’s 
flash. 

And the sea snake hides in the billows’ dash. 
And the vlfiers coil among rose-leaves hid, 
And the mummy rots in the pyramid ! 

And so it is with man : his sight 
Is dim as the moleworm’s — dark as the 
night ; 

And his scan pierces not through the veil 
which Fate 

Hath w'oven across his mortal state ; 

And he tracks his way without thought, or 
fear, 

While his steps are haunted— for Death is 

A night hath died — and a mom arisen. 

But where are the brave in their wooden 
prison ? 

A morn hath come — and a night hath died, 
But I see not that thing of beauty glide, 
Like a spirit of power, o’er the marvellous 
deep. 

For the Storm-flends have broken their 
treacherous sleep ! 

Oh ! dark fell the night, and red from the 
cloud 

Burst the Tempest-king in his l-ghtning 
shroud ! 

Oh ! dark fell the night, and the sea toss’d 
high 

Its rebel billows to cloud and to sky ; 

And the monsters that haunt the oozy bed, 
Where mermen rest and landsmen lie dead. 
Held revel fierce on the booming wave. 

That hath now become tlie brave ones’ grave: 
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For our good ship hath sunk — - and never 
more 

Shall M'c hail her masts from the distant shore ! 

* * * * 

MATIN VERSES. 

*Tis sweet to watch the dawn 
Steal slowly o’er the lawn. 

And glide upon the hare in her soft sleep ; 
Nor hurt tliat timid thing, 

So gently slumbering. 

Nor wake the feathered brood that solemn 
silence keep. 

*Tis sweet to wander then 
Through dell and bosky glen, 

Till comes the lark to anthem in the day ; 
While o’er the sedgy mere 
Mists rise, and disappear — 

Like shadowy shapes that come, and flit 
away ! 


KEMKMRKRED MUSIC. 

She loved that ancient strain, 

Because its echoes brought 
Her native hill, and dale, and plain 
From hidden realms of thought ; 

And in its dulcet tone, 

She saw the woodland rill. 

Whence the raist^wreath pale soar’d o’er the 
vale ! 

And every cadence was 

As a spell to raise tlic dead~— 

Tlie surface of a magic glass 
Where spectral beings tread ; 

And faces thence look’d out, 

That now were shrouded deep 
Where the cement of death enwraps them 
about 

In their long and listless sleep ! 

And eyes look’d on her thence, 

Bright with those sunny glances 
Wltere a first love’s innocence 
On the waves of passion dances ; 

And sounds came on her ear, 

Voluptuous as the song 
Of bees that are sinking to slumber, where 
They have fed on sweet flowers too long ! 

But when it died away. 

That sweet and ancient strain, 

The spirit of decay 

Once more stole o’er her brain ! 

Then, who w'ould doubt the power 
To the Psalmist’s lyre that clung. 

When it brightened tlie monarch’s frenzy- 
hour. 

As the minstrel David sung ? 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Hie fight is o’er, — 

And silence on the field 
Now broods, where late was heard the roar 
Of cannon blent with clash of steel ; 

And tlie deep baying culverin 
Answ'cred to armour’s clanging din. 

*Tis silence all — 

The silence of the stirless grave ; 

The strife of swords ; the clarion’s brawl ; 

TIic cry, that, vain ! invoked save ; 

The victor’s shout ; the onset-word ; 

The shuddering groans, unpitied heard ! 

Hie press of men ; 

The rush of reinless steeds ; 

The oath — the prayer for mercy, when 
On earth the dying vanquished bleeds ; 
The loud drum’s rallying roll ; the blast 
Of wakening trumpet ; — all have passed ! 

And is all mute, 

Where late prevailed such strife? 

Oh, no! the midnight robber’s foot 
Still tells a tale ’midst death of life ; 

And there are sounds amongst the dead 
More fearful than that prowler’s tread. 

Hark to that shriek ! 

The rook and vulture there 
Are battling hard, with claw^ and beak. 

O’er yonder warrior’s last sad lair ; 

And wolves and wild dogs batten now 
On manly hand and noble brow. 

His clotted plume 

Is dabbled all w^ith gore ; 

His sabre flashing through the gloom ; 

His helmet crushed, and sprinkled o’er 
With blood gouttes ; — they are trophies now 
That Death’s sole sovereignty avow^ 1 

And there, lo ! there 

Down in his breast, there is 
A locket, fill’d with cherished hair, 

Shall fbel no more his ardent kiss : 

Oh ! there arc liearts shall burst to hear 
That thou hast found a soldier’s bier I 

’Tis dreadful, all I 

Blood, blood on every side ; 

And is it thus that mankind fall 
To feed a monarch’s paltry pride ? 

No ! ’tis the vengeance God hath sent 
To be the First Sin*» punishment ! 

And Life is now 

A chase, in search of Death, 

Whore man is Hunter sole ; — and oh ! 

Where he is also prey ; where breath 
Is quench’d in brother’s throat by brother. 
And each is murderer of the other! 
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HYMN. 

Lord ! wh&t is life, 'w ltli all its ties 
Of Hckle smiles, and futile sighs ; 

Its circling hours of peace and pain, 

Of showers, and suns, and showers again ? 

Oh ! could we on its progress gaze 
As but a transient ordeal race, 

Where those w'ho, trampling, tread on sin, 
Are doom'd a glorious goal to win ! 

When sickness weighs tlie drooping head ; 
When painful tears are sadly shed ; 

When the weak heart, and weaker mind 
No balm within themselves can find : 

Oh ! tlien Life's dream fades fast away. 

Its gorgeous tints in gloom decay ; 

And the bewilder’d spirit sighs 
For higher hopes and brighter skies. 

’Tis tliinc, Lord ! at that hour to pour 
Tlie balsam in the spirit’s core ; 

To wake wUhin that spark, whose light 
Is pure as powerful, soft as bright! 

life’s Joys, what are they ? Flowers that fade 
Ere thou canst twine one lasting l)raid ; 
Sunshine that thaws an icy plain, 

Then leaves it soon to freeze again ! 

life’s Hopes ? — oh ! they arc frailer still , 
Fires, which each blast that blows can chill; 
Deceitful, as the flash that falls, 

But rests not, on some ruin’s walls! 

life’s i*ains ? — yea, they indeed are rife ; 
Hate, Envy, Malice, Grief, and Strife — 
Fierce winds — but w'inds to drive us on 
AVhere only peace and rest jue w on ! 

Oh ! then, while Ij’fe around us wears 
This aspect bleak of fears and cares,* 

Let Death a smiling prospect show 
Where Joy’s eternal roses glow ! 


Frkncii Pupil’s Own Book, w, Tmduc- 
icur Panxien. Jiij Monsieur Fen- 
wick de Parquet, 

We. have on a former occasion borne 
testimony to the excellence of M. Fen- 
wick de Porqiiet’s elementary books. 
The present publication, besides ju- 
dicious extracts from the best French 
authors, contains many new anecdotes, 
calculated to render a foreign language 
attractive to the learner, as also a useful 
novelty towards the conclusion, under 
the head of On^ncs intcressantes, A 


brief history is given of the invention of 
some of the most ordinary conveniences 
of civilised life, which the greater part of 
mankind enjoy witliout forming the least 
idea as to the time, place, or mode of 
their origin. 

Wc cannot subscribe to M. Fenwick 
de I'orquet’s opinion on the subject of 
fables. As a literary man, he is deficient 
in taste, — as a linguist, lie betrays a want 
of judgment — in excluding from his 
pages such sparkling gems as the fables 
of La Fontaine, so remarkable for bril- 
liancy of expression, for wit and mean- 
ing condensed in few words. 


The Sketch-Book of a Young Natu- 
ralist. By the Author of “Sketches 
from Nature,” “ Juvenile Forget-me- 
not for 1828,” &c. &CC. Harvey and 
Dartoii. 

This unpretending little volume, though 
expressly written for the amusement and 
instruction of youth, cannot fail to please 
those judicious parents who previously 
examine the books placed in their chil- 
dren’s hands. The author has skilfully 
combined information, good sense, anil 
piety, with interesting anecdotes and 
amusing incidents. He has detailed in an 
agreeable manner the habits of various 
animals, birds, and insects, and has so ac- 
curately described their forms, generic 
names, species, and orders, that the young 
student of nature may pursue his intelli- 
gent enquiries, without the trouble of 
searehing the elaborate pages of an on- 
cydopxilia. The object of this attractive 
little work is so well explained in the 
introductory chai)ter, that we cannot re- 
frain from extracting it : — 

“ Nothing that exists in the animal, vege- 
table, or mineral world, is unworthy of our 
attention : a close iiivcKiigatioii of the works 
of nature, will afford an increase of amuse- 
ment and of instruction. ICvery ol>jcct that 
we examine bears in it the impress of a Di- 
vine Original ; from tlie springing of a blade 
of grass, and tiie vegetation of the most 
minute seed, to the growth of the forest oak 
ill its meridian pride ; from tlic trystallis- 
atioii of a drop of water, to the formation of 
a mighty mountain ; from the sparkling of the 
dew-drop that gems the rose-leaf or glitters 
on the grassy incadoiv, to the flow of the 
majestic river, or the swelling waters of the 
ocean ; from the exquisite organisation and' 
delicate pro])ortions of the smallest fly that 
floats upon the summer air, to the powerful 
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«trength and massive frame of the gigantic 
elephant ; all are alike worthy of the admir. 
ation of the young student of nature. He 
will learn, that all these things are alike the 
exercise of a divine power, the creation of 
a divine will ; and his mind will be filled 
xrith mingled sentiments of wonder, love, 
and praise towards that Reing who called 
into existence, by His sovereign word, the 
great and small things of the universe ; who 
made a way for the lightning, and a path for 
the thunders ; who dividctli the light from 
the darkness ; who filleth all tilings living 
with plenteousness; whose works praise 
Him, bearing testimony of Ilis greatness ; 
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whose heavens declare His glory, and whose 
firmament sheweth His handy-work. The 
young will learn, while beholding the works 
of their Creator, to adore Him as the Foun- 
tain of all wisdom, mercy, and goodness ; 
and looking through Nature’s works up to 
Nature’s God, will be led to exclaim with 
the poet, “ These are thy glorious works, 
Parent of Good ! *' 

We conclude, by cordially recommend- 
ing “ The Sketch-Book of a Young Na- 
tuWlist” to the attention of ever/ class of 
readers. 
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King's Theatre. In the opera of 
II Matrimonio Segrelo Signor David 
sustained the part of Paolino, but, on the 
whole, failed to produce his usual effect. 
Lablache's personation of Geronimo was 
admirable — we might almost say perfect. 
Madame Vespormann, we fear, will never 
be a favourite with the London public. 
Not so Miss Fanny Ayton, who contrived 
to im[)art a degree of interest even to the 
insignificant role of Ehsetta, Mr. Seguin, 
late monster to the King’s Theatre, was 
excellent as the Count. 

Deshayes has brought out a splendid 
pantomimic ballet, entitled Le Chateau de 
Kemlworthy and founded on the principal 
incidents of Sir Walter Scott’s novel. 
As we presume that our readers are 
well acquainted with that celebrated pro- 
duction, it would be a work of superero- 
gation on our part to detail the dramatic 
plot of the new piece d grand spectaclcy 
which so closely adheres to its model. 
The scenery is striking and picturesque. 
The music, which is composed and adapted 
by Signor Costa, is pleasing, but alto- 
gether inferior to that of Masaniello, 
Mesdames Montessu, Brocard, and Clara, 
and Messieurs Lefebvre and Paul, mainly 
contributed to the success of this operatic 
pageant. 

Mrs. Wood, late Lady Wm. Lennox, 
alias Miss Paton, is now the priina donna 
of the Italian opera, vice Madame Vesper- 
manii. On the occasion of her debut at 
this theatre, she selected the part of 
Angelina in Rossini’s opera of ha Ccnc^ 
rentola. She was in admirable voice — 
a fact to which the unanimous applause 


of a crowded audience bore ample and 
gratifying testimony. Signor David played 
Ramiroy Lablache l)andiniy andDeBcgnis 
Don Magnijico. These respective cha- 
racters, particularly the first, could scarce- 
ly have found more efficient representa- 
tives. 

On Thursday the 18th, Jj ultima Giomo 
di Pompeiiy a two act opera by Pacini, 
was performed for David’s benefit. The 
music of this piece is a spiritless compila- 
tion of airs from Rossini and other com- 
posers : the dramatic story has been 
founded on the awful destruction of 
Pompeii. The scenery, by Grieve, is the 
sole attraction which this opera can 
boast. On the 22d, their Majesties had 
intended to honour the theatre with their 
presence; but in consequence of the death 
of the Hon. John Erskine Kennedy, 
(married to Miss Augusta FitzclarenceJ, 
the royal visit was postponed. After 
Easter, the dilettanti will be gratified by 
the rc-appcarance of Madame Pasta. 

Drurv Lane. — Mr. Kean’s last per- 
formance of Brutus at this house afiTord- 
ed strong and luelaiicholy indications of 
the decline, not of his mental, hut of his 
physical powers. At the conclusion 
of the tragedy, he delivered an address 
to the audience, but in a feeble tone, 
too plainly evincing both illness and 
depression of spirits. Mr. T. H. Bayley’s 
farce of Decorum has been most indeco- 
rously damned — excuse the phrase, 
ladies — without a fair hearing. Another 
farce, entitled Highways and Byways y 
from the pen of Mr. Webster, met with a 
more favourable reception. The piece is 
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'an ingenious “ mixture” ol’ two French 
vaudevilles “ w eli shaken together,” — 
in pharmaceutic phrase — and bears not 
the slightest affinity , to Mr. (irattan’s 
work, tliough the title a])pears calculated 
to invstiry the good-natured spectator 
into the contrary supposition. Liston, as 
usual, was niostiaugliable in the character 
of Mr. T^arcissus Stubble, a gentleman 
wlio “ does a trifle of business in the 
straw line.” 

Machrlh has been performed here. Mi*. 
Macready personating the “ bloody, bold, 
and resolute” usurper — a character in 
which he displays ability of a superior 
order. On the following evening was re- 
presented Thr Slrnngn'y in which, also, 
he was most excellent. The latter play 
is altogetlier much better cast at this house 
than at Covent tiarden. 

(kivKXT (iARDUN. — By comnuind of 
their Majesties, ChidorvUa and the Pan^ 
Uminw were, on the Hth iilt. performed at 
this theatre, at which the mo.st magnifi- 
cent preparations had been made for the 
reception of the royal party. Their 
Majesties, who appeared highly gratified 
with the entertainments of the evening, 
were, on their entrance and departure, 
enthusiastically choereil by a brilliant and 
crowded audience. 

Miss Kemble has twice appeared in 
the cluu’acter o^CunatancCf in Shiikspcarc’s 
tragedy of King John. Witliont wholly 
answering our expectations, her perfonii- 
aner3 of this trying jiart di.splayed miicli of 
her u-siial talent. Messrs. Kemble and 
Warxle were excellent as Faulvonbridge 
and Knni John. 

Adklcui. — Mr. Monerieff lias brought 
fijrwanl another adaptation from the 
French. The title of the English version 
is, Iirin^ing home fhc Bride. It is an amus- 
ing, though rather coarse, delineation of 
Cockney rnutrimonial tribulations. 

Oi.Yaieir Tiieatue. — Mrs. Edwin 
lias joined tlie corps dramatique at this 
theatre, to which she is likely to prove a 
powerful auxiliary. We were much pleased 
with her performance of Mp great Aunty 
another novelty written or adapted (for 
amongst modern play-wrights the terms 
arc synonimoiis) by the prolific Mr. 
Planche. The theatre has closed for the 
sea.son. 

French Plays. Haymarket Thea- 
tre. — M. Boufle is still the star (we 
wish he might prove a fixed one) of the 
French company. In Voltaire chez lex 

VOL. III. 


CdpiicinSy Antoineyfinil he Benefidairey he is 
extremely humorous, and strongly reminds 
his audience of Poticr ; Laporte is clever; 
and Mademoiselle Florval extremely 
pretty. 

Duijuv Lam5 Theatrical Fund. — 
The annual dinner of the friends of this 
society took place on the 18th iilt. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex pre- 
sided on the occasion. Many noble and 
distiuguislied guests were present; and 
the galleries were thronged witli ladies. 
Mrs. Waylett (from the gallery) Signor 
lie Begnis, Sinclair, and Phillip.s, by tlieir 
vo(‘al talents, contributed to increase the 
attractions of the evening. 

Foreion Theatricals, Mi’sic, &c. 
— In Paris, nothing is talkeil of except 
politics and Paganini. Woe to the soul- 
less being who would hesitate to per- 
form a journey of a hundred leagues to 
witness the Maestro’s unique peribrm- 
iince ! We can rcailily conceive the c//i- 
pressement of our volatile neighbours to 
enjoy the sensation of contemplating a 
great man; for at pri'sent the genus is 
somewhat rare. Our N umber for the pre- 
sent mouth contains the most complete 
biographical sketch yet published of the 
(irenoese artist. 

Tlie management of the once Royal 
Theatres of i^u’is is at present within the 
province of the Minister of the Interior, 
who will in future name the director of 
cadi theatrical establishment. The dtv 
iioiniiiation of Theatre is abolished. 
M. Veroii, the founder and principal 
editor of the lltTue de Par'iSy a well known 
and well written French periodical, has 
been aiipointed director of the Academic 
Hot/alc lie MusiqucyyfKicXx it is expected 
will this winter be the fashionable theatre. 

Four Swiss children (brothers) by 
name Koella, are at priiscnt, alter Paga- 
nini, the musical lions of Paris. Tlie eldest 
is but eleven years of age, the youngest 
six. These young artists, who sing and 
play on the violin, have announced a 
concert to be given in a few days at the 
Salle du Gj/mnnse, Paganini, wdio was 
present at their performances at Munich, 
lias expressed the most lively interest in 
their success, and has decoi ated each of 
them witli a medal. 

A concert was lately given at Paris 
in behalf of the Belgians; the whole 
aftiiir, however, pa*scd off without edat. 
The Poles appear to excite a greater de- 
gree of enthusiasm ; a concert announced 
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for their benefit having attracted a 
crowded audience of all the gais comiue 
il faut in the metropolis. The venerable 
Lafayette, president of the Committee, 
was present, also (ieorge Lafayette, 
General Lamarque, Messieurs do Tracy, 
Corcelles, Odillon, Barrot, and some of 
the most distinguished ofHccrs of the 
^National Guard. The orchestra was 
composed of celebrated artists and 
amateurs. The concert was terminated 
by a cantata, the words by Casirnir De- 
lavigne, the music by Auber. The audi- 
ence enthusiastically joined in the chorus 
of Vive la liberie ! which concluded each 
stanza. The receipt amounted to 20,000 
francs — about eight hundred pounds ster- 
ling. A public concert given at Lille to 
promote the Polish cause was also well 
attended. 

Concerts are at present the rage in 
Berlin, where Madame SchroederDevrient 
is tlie prima donna. A Madlle. Hachnel, 
a cantatrice from Vienna, recently iiuide 
her debut at the theatre of Koenigstatlt ; 
her voice is a contra alto* 

At Naples, a new opera, entiled 11 
Veniaglm^ has been represented at the 
theatre Nuovo, with the most brilliant 
success. The music is by llaiiiiondi, 
professor of counterpoint at the lioyid 
College of Music at Naples, and whose 
compositions have in general been well 
received. At Milan, an opera, the coup 
d'euai of a young composer named 
Majocchi, has been performed with much 
applause. 

At Venice, a new opera of Pavesi, 
ha Muta dc Portici, has been produced. 
The choruses arc entitled to much praise. 
No cx})cnse was spared on the costumes 
and decorations. 

The year 1830 has been decidedly 
unfavourable to the speculations of 
foreign musical journalists, all of whom 
are stated to have lost considerable sums 
by the universal rage for jiolitics, and con- 
sequent stagnation of the arts. The 
Musical Gazette of Berlin, and the theatri- 
cal and musical journal published at 
Milan under the title of I Teahi, ceased 
to appear on the 1st. of January.^ 

A music master at Manheim, M. 
Fraenzel, is now in possession of a violin, 
which in the time of the Emperor 
Charles VI. was sold at the following 
rather high price. The purchaser, Count 
Von Trautmannsdorf, paid in ready 
money thirty-five loiiis, and moreover 


engaged to give the vender annually a 
gold laced coat, two barrels of beer, com- 
fortable lodgings, fuel and lights, twenty 
francs per month, twelve baskets of fruit 
for his wife, hares ad libitum^ and .six bas- 
kets of fruit for his nunv during the term 
of the old lady’s natural life. The ven- 
der lived sixteen years after this singular 
bargain ; so that the violin, which is a 
Jacob Stainer, cost altogether the sum 
of 21,850 francs, equivalent ter’ upwards 
of 840 pounds sterling. 

PANOKAMA OF HOBART TOWN. 

In this beautiful panorama, Mr. Bur- 
ford has done full justice to a scene in 
which, to quote the words of the descrip- 
tion book, “ the eye ranges over a vjist 
extent of country, richly variegated and 
diversified by gently rising hills, broad 
and verdant slopes, farms, and pasture 
land.s, in the highest state of cultivation, 
presenting the most agreeable scenes, re- 
plete with the useful product of a rich soil 
and fine climate ; the whole bounded by 
lofty mountains, clothed with rich and 
almost impervious forests of evergreens, 
occasionally intermixed with high and 
nearly perpendicular rocks, whose sum- 
mits ai’e, for a great part of the year, 
covered with snow.^’ 

To this enchanting scene the artist has 
imparted an exhilarating air of life, truth, 
and activity,by the introduction of ai)pro- 
priate groups of figures ; labourers occu- 
pied in forming new roads through this 
thriving colony, and belonging, we sus- 
pect, to that class of jiersons whose tra- 
velling expenses arc usually defrayed by 
the munificence of government ; fisher- 
men in boats engaged in the pursuit of 
the whale ; natives unencumbered with 
clothing of any description, squatting on 
the ground and prepai’ing to dress fish j 
(rather at variance, by the way, with “the 
^ok,” which infonns us that they “sub- 
sist on kangaroo.s, opossums and shell- 
fish, having no idea of the art of fishing ,*”) 
a man hoisting signal flags, another work- 
ing a telegraph, &c. 

These vai’ious figures, as well as the 
ships floating majestically on the noble 
river, are brought out in such admirable 
relief^ that the spectator with difficulty 
persuades himself that they really form 
part of the same canvass, on which the 
lofty mountains, wooded creeks, and sun- 
lit mstances of the back ground are so 
beautifully depicted. 
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COSTUME OF PARIS. 

The bri;:ht days of* April introduce 
dresses and colours fit for the pronieniule 
and open carriaj^cs. Furs and cloaks are 
entirely laid iiside, and the reign of* spring 
fashions has commenced. 

White satin hats, ornamented with co- 
Joiire<l ribands, have already become 
general in carriage costume : the ribands 
are cut in the form of large tulips, double 
poppies, or wreaths of palms, shaped in 
Vandykes, and arranged like fans ; they 
make a half turn over the outer front 
of the bonnet. Since last month nothing 
decidedly novel has appeared in bonnets. 
The hats are oval, placed low on one 
side, and consideralily raisctl on the other. 
Tlu-y arc lined rather than triinined with 
wliite blonde ; the edge of the blonde pro- 
jecting beyond the brim of the bonnet on 
the right side. The tying strings are 
trimmed with lace or blonde. Flowers 
of the season are in great favour ; wreaths 
of primroses, daisies, and violets, are 
pnd’erred. 8ilk of the colour of in 
tnoicHr (Irs hois is often seen, lined with 
pale green crape, for morning bonnets, 
which are all ol* the g}’psey shape, very 
long from the crown to the edge of the 
front, and much raised : a boiujuet of 
field flowers is worn at the highest part 
of the crown. J\Irn/onincrrs of scolloficd 
lace are extremely fashionable. For 
evening costume the bvrrcls are small : 
some are of white crape, with green and 
vioh't plumes ; some of hyacinth velvet. 
A chaplet of white marabouts, mixed with 
gold pins, produces a charming effect. 
The coiffiires d la Frronnia c are often 
adopted by young ladies. Another head- 
dress, in the style of the Jirarnnlscs, is a 
broad clem* blonde flounce, stiffened and 
sustained with narrow rouleaus of’ satin 
and fine wire, placed at the back of the 
head, and mixed with the bows and curls 
of the hair. Bow's and braids arc not so 
much worn as during the preceding month ; 
but a new fashion of folded bands, inter- 
woven on the top ol* the head, and called 
tn couronnr^ it is difficult to describe.* 
Gauze ribands, raised with silver, are often 
mingled in this style of coiffiire. A spe- 
cies of ornament for the hair, which pos- 
sesses much attraction for the elegantes of 
Paris, has lately been introduced at the 


carnival balls; it is composed of bunches 
of filbci-ts, the leaves ami foliage exactly 
imitatctl from nature, but in dead or bright 
gold or silver. These arc placed in the 
hair, with ear-rings and brooches wrought 
ill gold or silver to correspond. We may 
mention another novel and elegant class 
of ornmnents, consisting of pins, the heads 
of which are flowers formed of large 
pciirls, or of a branch of foliage like palms. 
A good effect is produced by the union of 
two of these ; one placed on the height of 
tlie coiffiire, the other inclining to the 
left ear. At present many plumes are not 
worn togetJier on the head, one long os- 
trich feather being preferred ; if two are 
adopted, they are so disposed as to wave 
different ways. Curious exotic flow'ers 
are bcaiitil'iilly imitated, and much in re- 
quest as ornaments for the hair : among 
these the favourites are several species of 
cactus, aiul the dwarf heliatrope ; or, in 
lieu of plumes, some stalks of the blue 
hyacinth. Riclily worked chains, clasped 
with coloured stoni‘s, and crossed on the 
brow', are still much worn. The newest 
ornaments of this description are rings of 
gold, delicately chiselled, and interlaced 
together. 

Plain shot gros tie Na[)Ies is at present 
out of iashion ibr pelisses ; satins and 
shot-figured silks being mostly worn, and 
a new silk called gros tie Varna. Cloth 
of Algiers is a mixture of silk and wool, 
supple, and velvety, reflecting the lights 
like a satin. The new colour, tare dc Po- 
— a deep yellow, inclining to a worm 
brown — is seen in thi‘so novel manufac- 
tures. The new pelisses are not yet 
sloped in the skirts like the evening 
dresses, but they approach that fashion ; 
they are worn ornamented in the front of 
the corsage and the petticoat. No epau- 
lettes or jockies are seen on pelisses, which 
are not w’orn so short as of late. A beau- 
tiful species of gros de Naf)Ies, called soie 
lie eameleon has been lately invented ; it 
is brocaded with several colours, and as 
it changes into numerous shades wlicn 
the sun shines on it, the effect produced 
is magnificent. It is worn in fill I carriage 
tLress,or for dinner dress, instead of velvet. 

In evening dresses, the most splendid 
and rechercht's arc of gauze painted in 
columns of flowers, in which gold or sil- 
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ver is introduced : these dresses are often 
richly ornamented with ji;old or silver 
fringe and trimmings. The belts are riband, 
into which are woven thick threads of 
gold or silver. With such trimmings 
white crape is often worn. The berret 
sleeves full and plain, sometimes orna- 
mented on the shoulder with long ends 
of riband, and sometimes with five 
or six gold or silver cords, which hang 
with rich tassels nearly to the elbow; 
they are united on the shoulder under a 
bow of gold cord. White book muslin 
dresses, elegant at all seasons, were never 
more worn than at present, with gold or 
silver cords for belts and trimmings ; these 
liave the corsage surrounded by a deep 
fall of lace, or turn back in the robing, or 
reverse form. The corsage is sometimes 
made with five or six full plaits, fastened 
under the ccinturc, or a laSh)}nne; some- 
times it is cut in the heart shaj)e, and often 
folded (i la Circassiennr ; tlic w'aists are not 
quite so long, and the petticoats some- 
what longer. A new long sleeve, which 
has lately been seen, jiromises some little 
variety : a [)lain slip of the matcriiil passes 
down the inner part of the arm to the 
wrist ; the upper sleeve is fullctl longitu- 
dinally to the middle of the lower arm ; 
it is there very tight to the wrist, and filled 
up with horizontal plaits. Other sleeves 
are double berrets, and finished with 
tight bands down the lower arm ; or one 
enormous berret sleeve, and a tight plain 
wristlet. White eiifls and manchettes have 
been superseded by broad bracelets. The 
petticoats are much gored : deep flounces 
and elaborate ornaments on the skirts, 
are expected to become universal. 

We will now give the lout ensemble of 
a few favourite dresses : — For walking 
costume, a dress of deep blue gros de 
Varna; blue velvet pelerine; belt bro- 
caded with velvet, in shades of bine; 
bine satin hat, lined with pale blue crape ; 
a garland of ribands cut in palms, shaded 
from dark to light blue, turned njiind the 
lower pai't of the crown, and passed to 
the edge of the front, gradually increases in 
size to the termination. A chain of small 
shells set in gold, bracelets, and waist 
buckle of the same jewellery, complete 
the whole. 

At the ball of the 10th legion of the 
(larde Nationale, among other brilliant 
toilettes was remarked the following ; — 
Two bandeaus d la Feronnihe were crossed 
on the temples with two bands of hair ; 


on the crown of the head the hair was 
worn en rorounne, terminated with lai’gc 
ruby pins ; the robe of white satin, finished 
by a very deep flounce, headed with a 
large gold cord, very pure and brilliant ; 
the flounce drawn up and draped in front, 
and sustained by a ruby agrafe: the 
sleeves, very short and full, were regu- 
larly plaited, a second short sleeve at- 
tached to the lower part, and falling half 
down the arm. Tlie corsage triinmcd 
with a deep blonde, narrowing in the 
shape of a V to the belt, but falling lower 
than the belt at the back. The following 
►Spanish costume was greatly admired : — 
A robe of black satin, IHnged with two 
rows of lilac chenille and silver ; corsage 
of lilac velvet, embroidered with black 
and silver; tiocp pointed epaulettes, fringed 
with blaek and silver. The hair baiuled 
by a lilac fillet of chenille and silver; aknot 
of cut gauze lilac and silver riband placed 
on the toj) of the head; the mantilla (or 
parted veil) made of fine thread of a very 
small ])atteru. Shoes and stockings of 
lilac silk. For dhmer dre^s : — A relic of 
wood-coloureil satin, crossed on the 
bosom; a chemisette of points, I’alling 
low on the shoulder, and made of [lillow 
laecj tlie skirt flounced with lieep lace. 
For evening: — J)rcss of sul[)hnr-co- 
loured crape ; ranks of (lee[) silk dents 
of the same colour for flounces ; branches 
of horse-chestnut blossoms in the hair ; a 
garland of these blossoms worked at the 
hcail of the flounces ; jewels carved ; co- 
ral medallions set in gold. 

No great luxury, but much singularity, at 
present prevails in jewellery. Lozenges 
and ovals of jasper, coral, and cornelian, 
earn'd in relief, are often set in medallion 
necklaces; from these depend pear-shaped 
ornaments. Ear-rings and Sevignes of 
the same materials, set « la girandole. 

The new colours are J^oland earth, 
violet of the woods (which is five sliadcs 
paler than the March violet), Vm de lk\ 
and souris ; hyacinth and various rich 
greens are in general favour. 


COURT DRKSS. 

Toque of pink crape, ornamented with 
a bird of paradise ; dress of white satin. 
The corsage is made tight to the shape ; 
short full sleeves, terminated by a deep 
blonde. A broad striped ganze riband is 
fastened on the right shoulder, and de- 
scends to the left side of the belt with a 
bow and long ends. This kind of orna- 
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inent is both novel and cxtrc'mely grace- 
ful. The skirt is trimmed at the height 
of the knees with bonffamt of pink cri:^)e, 
and bows of striped gauze riband. Triiii- 
inings of every description arc becoming 
more general ; we expect shortly to be 
able to give the pattern of several which 
are very elegant. The female leaders 
of ton seem tired of the excessive sim- 
plicity which has for some time prevailed 
throiiglioiit the empire of the mode. 
Diamond earrings and necklace ; belt 
embroidered with pearls ; shoes made of 
the chrifscon gold, anil also silver, now 
present an elegant addition to the deco- 
rative department of costume. The pre- 
cious metals are now, imieed, in the fa- 
shionable circles, things of necessary use 
as ornaments of dress. 

We cannot {'artlcnlariso the whole of 
the dresses worn at the late drawinf;- 
rooms; but the following descrijjtioii of 
Her Majesty’s, tog(‘thcr with that of Her 
Royal Highness tin* J*rineess Augusta, 
may he interesting to our readers. 

ilim Majksty : A white dress, ridily 
emhroiden'd in silver ; train of beautiful 
lerise velvet, cmbruiilercd in silver to cor- 
respond with the dress, and lined with 
white satin. Head-dress, a magnificent 
coronet of diamonds and pearls ; neck- 
lace ol’j)earls, with a diamond clasp. 

Her Royal Highness th>' IVincess Au- 
gusta : Dress of white richly em- 

hroidered with gold, and trimmed at the 
bottom with a deep flounce of elegant 
blond luce, siiniiouutcd with a torsade of 
gold huiiion ; the body and sleeves orna- 
mented with gold lama, aiul finished w ith 
a trij)le row of handsome blond lace ; 
train of rich gold brocaded silk, lined with 
rich white silk, and edged wdth a twist of 
gold bullion ; rich white satin slip. Head- 
ilress, leathers and diamonds. 


walkim; dukss. 

Hat of pea-green g;*o,y dc Xapli's, lined 
with black satin; dress of gray silk, trimmed 
above the hem with a band laid on in al- 
ternate waves, coUereitc plissvr ; scarf of 
black gauze to imitate blonde; these scarfs 
arc much wont at present, and are made 
of different colours ; but white and black 
are preferred by our cleganles ; scarfs of 
these colours so minutely resembling 
blonde, as to be mistaken for it ; hroilc^ 
quins of prunella. 


MORNING DRKSS. 

(^ip of Brussels lacc, ornamented willi 


pink gauze riband, cut in \ andykes. Bows 
are at present quite out of fashion ; and 
the trimmings, such a-- \V(! liavc described, 
will be found much muiv becoming to the 
face, as well as lighter, than thebow^s for- 
merly worn ; dress of green gnw dc Ka- 
jd 's; over the corsage is worn an elcg intly 
worked iimsiin rauezon, with double /ote' 
falling \ (‘ry low over the sleeves ; on each 
shonlilcr is pkicCvl a bow of gan/e riband, 
similar in colour and putt cm to that 
which trims the cap ; gold bracelets 
W'orked in the oriental style. 

EVENING ORKSS. 

The hmr is dressed with one bow and 
braids: it is W'orn piu’tcdon the forehead, 
quite smooth, and ornamented wdth hou- 
q7irh‘ of pink gauze riband cut in van- 
tlykes. Th(' dress is of [jink ciMpe ; the 
corsage is worn tight to the shape, and 
is trimmed round the bust and back with 
five plaits of the same jusiteriul as the 
dress; siecv<‘s igiite pIcJn, but exceed- 
ingly full, anil edged with a deep blonde. 
To young persons this dress, whicli com- 
bines himplieit) with elegance, is extremely 
becoming. 


EVENING DRl’.SS. 

The hair is dressed rn conronne in very 
elegantly fi)Iiled hows. It is uneijually 
jiarted ov<t the left tenqde, and a hand 
carried across to tht; left ; the rest is tlis- 
posed in full soft curls. ( ’actus blossoms 
are placed iiigli among the hows. The 
drcfis is of white crape, made robing to 
the belt ; the skirt much sloped, and the 
gathers thrown very inncli behind ; at the 
licail of thii hem are two beautiful but 
sinqde wreatlis worked in ckri/sctm gold. 
The sleeves are short and plain, but ex- 
ceedingly full — not even a l>:ind visible-; 
belt worked with gold ; white long gloves, 
and white satin shoes. Ov'^al medaliion 
necklace of carved cornelian cameos set 
with pearls. 

CARRIAGE PRESS. 

The hilt, which is ornamented with 
two wliite esprit fdiimes, is of huff watered 
silk, nearly lined with varulyked blonde, 
and is trimmed with .strij)i*d gauze ribands 
of the same colour. Tlie pelisse is of 
satin — the colour, violec of the woods. 
Full upper sleeves ; the lower sleeve is 
ornamented with hands ofvelvet to match 
the dress. The .skirt slightly sloped, and 
the plaits thrown farther back than of 
late. Th(* cor.'.age is light to the shape. 
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and very low on the shoulders: it is 
trimmed with pieces of velvet, vandyked 
at each end, and jjathered in the middle 
under a gold buckle: these gradually 
diminish to the belt, and arc continued 
down the front of the skirt, increasing in 


size to the feet. The hem of the dress is 
finished by a pipe of velvet. The colk^retle 
is of crimson velvet confined with a gold 
broach. Gold bracelets clapped with 
large uncut garnets. Keticule the colour 
of the bonnet. Belt of figured velvet. 


^ontgI{i Cgromcle 

OK IftIPORTANT EVKNTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The most important political event 
which since our last has taken place in 
France, is the fall of the Lafittc ministry. 
M. Casimir Perrier is the new President 
of the (.Council. He is much praised 
by his partisans for the energy and firm- 
ness of his character. The po])ular party, 
however, appear to consider him as the 
Polignac of Louis Philippe’s government. 
Baron Louis, the new Minister of Fi- 
nance, is not remarkable for the brilliancy 
of his qualities ; nor, it is added, for that 
coiu'tier-like suavity <d’ expression which 
gilds the bitter pill of refusal to a suitor. 
He is a man of cyphers. Vice-admiral 
tie Kigny, of Navarino celebrity, has 
been appointed Minister of Marine ; Mar- 
shal Soult continues at the head of the 
w’ar depm’tmeiit ; and (xencral Scbastiaiii 
.still presides over tiiat of foreign afiliirs. 
The election law has been passed by the 
(Chamber. 

The intelligence which at first gained 
credit with regard to the < . pture of War- 
saw', and the annihilation of its gallant 
<lefenders, is, we are happy to say, un- 
founded. The l^oles themselves, and 
not the Russians, set fire to the suburb 
of Pi’iiga, in order to protect their out- 
works. On the ad ult. the Polish army 
was in part concentrated upon Warsaw, 
to the number of 60,000 men. It was 
.supposed that General Diebitsch had 
directed his forces towiU'ds Plok, with 
the intention of passing the Vistula at 
that point; but, as the iec is broken at 
Cracow, the floods will render his march 
both difficult and protracted. Two 
months, at least, would be required be- 
fore he could possibly make the neces- 
sary dispositions for investing Warsaw. 
This first campaign of Russia may there- 
fore be considered a failure. The na- 
ture of the soil renders Poland, of till 
countries in Europe, one of the uiQSt 


unfavourable for the operations of an in- 
vading army. It cannot be denied that a 
party exists in Warsaw whose scntiinent.s 
incline them to adopt submissive and 
conciliatory measures; their numbers, 
however, arc comparatively few ; the ma- 
jority, in a w'ord, the nation^ are resolved 
to oppose the most desperate resistance 
to the tyranny ol* the autocrat. This 
determination has been strengthened by 
the presence of the army in Warsaw. 
The l^russian government is said to have 
interposed on behalf of l\)Uiiul, and to 
have sent envoys to Warsaw, with a view 
to negotiate for. the pacification of the 
country on the following basis: — The 
J^)l(»s are again to recognise Nicholas 
for their sovereign, on condition that 
the charter granted by Alexander shall 
be guaranteed. The Russian army is to 
evacuate the country. No Russian to 
be eligible to civil or military employ- 
ment in Poland, the independence of 
which is to be formally acknowleilgcd. No 
Russian garrison to occupy, no Itussian 
troojis to march through, any portion 
of her territory, without the consent 
of the Diet. — The King of Prussia is 
said to have pledged himself to the fulfil- 
ment of these conditions by the Emperor 
Nicholas, if the l^iles would previously 
agree to tender their suhmis.sion. The 
leaders, liowever, and the influential per- 
sonages of the revolution, refuse to enter 
into terms with their oppressors, of whose 
punica Jidcs tliey liave probably had too 
fatal evidence. 

No doubt is entertained that the 
Austrians have entered Parma without 
experiencing the slightest resistance. The 
govcrmiient of Bologna has retired to 
Ancona. Tlie Nation^d Guai'ds liave as- 
sembled at Lugo, where :iiey are deter- 
mined to make a desperate stand. A 
letter from Bologmi, dated 11th March, 
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states that General Ziicchi had obtained 
a partial advantage over the troops of 
the J'^uke of Modena. 

At Brussels, the feeling in favour of the 
Prince of Orange seems to be gaining 
ground ; its expression, however, is 
checked by the exertions of the police. 
The absence of public confidence presses 
heavily on all classes of the towns-people ; 
trade is greatly depressed, and the most 
arbitrary arrests are daily taking place. 
All the respectable manufacturers and 
bankers have left Brussels, the stree ts of 
which are filled with beggars. The English, 
for what reason it would be difficult to 
determine, seem to be in particularly 
mauvaisc odcur with the Belgians. 

The second reading of theParliamentary 
Reform bill has been carried by a majority 
of one. Both parties seem to look upon 
this circumstance as a triumph : the friends 
of the measure, from the consideration 
that the majority, scanty as it is, has been 
obtained in a Wellington Parliament; its 
opponents, from the itiea which they have 
thus acquired of their own capability of 
resisting the voice of the country, and 
from the hope of impeding the progress 
of the bill through its future stages. The 
importance, nay the vital necessity, of a 
thorough reform in parliament, — of a her- 
culean cleansing of the Augean stable, — 
has been so often and so ably argued, and 
is of itself so palpable a truth, that we 
need not at the eleventh hour aild our 
trite speculations to the mass of demon- 
stration on this subject. The advocates 
of reform are those who uphold the 
j)rinciples of common honesty, and speak 
the language of common sense; its foes 
are those who are friends only to then- 
own jmrses, and who hold that to lay 
an irreverent hand on the pension list 
would be utter ruin to the country ; or, 
still worse, an unconstitutional curtail- 
ment of Lord John’s or Lord Thomas’s 
private comforts ; 

« Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 

But keep your hands out of his breeches* 
pocket.” 


Mr.Percival, the advocate for a general 
fast, has w'e fiiul, “ passed many sleepless 
nights, thinking of these things,” We sym- 
pathise with the honourable gentleman ; 
What with loss of slcej), and deprivation 
of animal food, (lor we presume he can 
do no less than enforce precept by ex- 
ample,) the country will soon, we fear, 
be deprived of that patriot’s disinterested 
services. 

A Family Arranov.ment. The Rev. 
Henry Fardell, prebendary of Ely, rector 
of Feitwell, rector of Bex well, and vicar 
of Watcirbeach, has been presented by his 
father-in-law y tlie IMshop of J^ly, to the 
living of Wisbeach, the annual value of 
which is estimated at .5R)() pounds. The 
reverend pluralist, however, has con- 
sented to resign Feitwell to the bishop’s 
second Sony who is now a prebendary of 
Ely, vicar of Littlcport, and rector of 
Barkiy', in Cambridgeshire: 

“ A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a 
year. 

* * m 

Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power, ”&c*. 

Vide Goldsmith’s descrijitipn of a country 
clergyman in the poem of “ The Deserted 
Village.” 

TllR COURT. 

During the past month the town has 
been enlivened by the example of their 
Majesties. Levees, drawing-rooms, balls, 
and entertainments, too nii morons to ob- 
tain more than a passing mention, have 
followed in rapid succession. Almost the 
whole of the world of ton have parti- 
cipated in tliese scenes of gaiety. Almack’s 
lias, as usual, been most fashionably at- 
tended. On the y.'ld Her Majesty dined 
with the Princess Augusta in 8t. James’s 
Palace. The Lamlgravine of Hesse 
Homberg, and Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of (iloucester, w^ere also of the 
party. Her Majesty and the distingiiishetl 
guests afterwards honoured the Hanover 
Square Rooms with their presence. 


HBtrtgji, ^arrta0e0, anil SDeatgsif 

Births. — Sons* Milesy of Lewisham. — March 27. At Strat- 

March 7. In Whitehall Place, Lady ford, Essex, the lady of Wilson Jones, Eh(i, 
-—March 7. The lady of Lieutenant- Colonel — March 27. Mrs. W* Giesler, of Upper 
Alexander Stewart March U. Mrs. L, C- Woburn Place, — March 11. Mrs. William 
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Surchell, of 20. Woburn Place, Russell 
Square. — March 1 . In Park Street, Grosve- 
nor Square, Lady Henry Thynne. — March 

12. At Crootn’s Hill, Greenwich, the lady of 
Commander Popiileivell, R. N. — March 1 .S. 
Mrs. Edward Earn, of Hamilton Place, New 
Road. — March 2.S. At Haywardsheld, in 
tlie County of Gloucester, the lady of Charles 
Sickens, Esq. 

Births. — Dnitgjilers* 

March 8. At Broinpton, Mrs. W* C, 
liingley, — March 11. In King Street, Port- 
man Square, tlie lady ot' Thomas Ilainbridgc, 
Esq. — March 15. lu Baker Street, Portman 
Square, the lady of IK Corrie^ Esq. — March 

1 3. In Northainirton Square, llie lady of Mr. 
.7. H Scabrook. — March 1. At Brigiiton, the 
lady of ,/. Hulmei Esq. — March 24. At 
Portobello House, near Rottingden, Sussex, 
the lady of C. A Jirownilfg* M. D. — Marcli 
11. At Upper Bedford Place, tlie lady of 
W. L, Lowndest Esq. — March 23. At Great 
Chevrell, Wilts, the lady of Capfeiin Maires. 

— March 20. The lady of fViUiam Yaimanf 
Esq. of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Marriages. 

March 28. At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by the Rev. Edward Williams, A. M. 
Richard Barrow, Esq. to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of Robert Campbell, Esq. of Argyll 
Place. — March S. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, by the Rev. J. Jjonsdale, 13. D. Rector, 
Mr. Francis Rivinglon, to Louisa, tliird 
daugter of Luke (»’. Hansard, Esq. of Bed- 
ford Sipiarc. — March II. At St. Pancras 
Church, by the Rev. A. L. Lambert, M. A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Henry T. Lane, 
Esq. of Middleton, in the County of Sussex, 
to Jane R*, daughter of Charles Lamltert, 
Esq. of Fitzroy Square. — March 1 5. At 
St. Martin’s, Oiitwich, Mr. JoJm liuddiman, 
of Hireadiieedlc Street, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Alexander Cooper, Esq. of 
Threadnecdlc Street. — March 15. At Great 
Yarmouth, by the Rev, R. 'Pumcr, George 
Bell, Esi|. of Fencliurcli Street, London, to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 

C. R. Vadc, Rector of Denver, Norfolk 

March 24. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Count James Dal Vermc, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of James Webster, Esq. of Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square. — March 16. At 
Edinburgh, by the Rev. Dr. Muir, Dr. James 
Gregory Fos, eldest son of Dr. Vos, of Cal- 
cutta, to Mary, second daughter of Robert 
Furdie, Esq. of Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 

— March 24. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
by the llevt George Mathew, Vicar of Green- 
wich, Marcus Martin, of the Middle Temple, 


Esq. Barrister at Law, to Harriett Mary, 
only child of the late John Stapleton, Esq. 
of Calcutta. — March 24. At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, Charles Edward, second son of 
James Mangles, of W’oodbridge, near Guil- 
ford, to Hose, youngest daughter of George 
W, Newcome, Esq. of Upper Winipole Street. 

— March 23. At St. George’s Church, Ever- 
ton, Liverpool, by tlie Rev. R. P. Buddicom, 
M. A., Mr. James Steains, of Cannon Street, 
London, to Maiy liames, daugbjjpr of Wi/- 
liam Vaughan, Esq. of Tew Brook, near 
Li\erpool, 

Dkaths. 

March 22. At Hampton Court, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Seeker, aged 71. — March 2 1 . At 
Kensington, in the 2 1st year of her age, 
Mary, eldest child of li. Clarke, Esq. late of 
the Madras Civil Service. — Dec. 17. George 
Berkley Esq. of Goswell Road, tiged 5.3. — 
Marcli 27. W* Gunnell, Esq. of the House 
of Commons. — March 25. At Brixton, Mrs. 
Smith, aged 102. — March 1. At Brigiiton, 
Richard Wellesley, Esq. son of the Marquess 
Wellesley* — March 24. At W^oxham Lodge, 
Bucks, Lieutenant-General George Roberts, 
aged 82. — March 7. At his seat, at Bangor, 
in Ireland, in his 77th year, the Right Hon. 
Colonel Ward, brother of the late, and uncle 
of the present Viscount Bangor. — March 4. 
Man/, relict of John Cook, Esq. of ITiorring- 
toii Hall, in thi? (.’ounty of Essex, aged 86. 

— March 3. At Brixton, Surrey, Mrs. Mary 
Morris, widow of tlic late Mr. Robert Moms', 
formerly of Fenehurch Street, liOndon, aged 
86. — March 10. Jane, the wife of Thomas 
Ramsey, Esq. of Camberwell Green, aged 
62. — March 9. At his house, W’^cst Hill, 
Wandsw^orth, George Tucker, Esq. in the 
70tli year of his age. — In Sloane Street, 
Frances Ann Mary, the wdfe of Thomas 
Hoblyn, Esq. — March 26. Dr. J.angbaine, 
qft Langbaine, South Wales and Hampton 
Wick, aged 76. — March 8. Mrs. Maude, 
relict of Joseph Maude, Esq. of Kendal, 
Westmoreland, aged 88. — March 11. J.ucy, 
wife of Henry Tori, Esq. of Gerard Street, 
Soho. — March 5. At his seat in Scotland, 
Brigadier - General Alexander Walker. — 
March 15. At West Ham, Essex, Mr. John 
Bell, aged 73. — March 22. Benjamin Blake, 
Esq. of Hampton, Middlesex, aged 80 years. 

— March 22. At Woodford Hall, Essex, in 
his 77th year, JohnMaitla'nd, Esq. of Lough- 
ton Hall, in the same County. — March 28. 
At Lamb’s Conduit Street, Mrs. Crew, aged 
82. — July 28. At Bombay, IVilliam Hamil- 
ton, Esq. Second Cornet in the 1st Regiment 
of Light Cavalry, in the 24th year of his age; 
deeply and deservedly lamented. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF ALBERT DE ST. F 

Who fell during the tiirce days, having left behind him a letter in which he declared that 
he was going forth to conquer or die for liberty. He was heard of no more ! Inscribed 
to his brother. 

BY MRS. OPIE. 

Where did he fall, the young, the brave? 

Where rests the youthful hero’s head ? 

Lies he where Freedom’s banners wave 
In proud memorial o’er her dead ; * 

And mourning kindred, while they press 
The sod where valour’s victims lie, 

Are soothed because their fond distress 
Is shar’d by many a patriot eye? 

Ah ! no — where he, “ the young, the brave,” 

In Freedom’s cause unshrinking, bled, 

No votive colours sei^m to wave 
In proud memorial o’er the dead! — 

His farewell lines of parting love, 

That met a father’s anxious eye, 

Are all that now remain to prove 
The gallant boy went forth to die! 

And father, brother, vainly crave 
To know their Albwt’s closing hour — 

And vainly wish upon his grave 
To cast the wreath, or plant the flower! 

Yet, though dark shadows veil his end, 

And where be lies no tongue can tell, 

This truth must balm with sorrow blend-- 
For Freedom and for France he fell! 

And Lucien ! when time’s gentle power 
Shall steal the dart from sorrow’s breast, 

When mercy bids thee mourn no more. 

And gives my father’s anguish rest; 

Then, if those days of deathless fame 
You hear rehears’d will patriot pride. 

You’ll love to speak your Albert's name, 

And say, ** ’Twas then oar hero died.” Pam, 183L 
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A CHAPTER ON SLEEP. 

Oh, then, I see Queen Mab liath been with you. 

She is the fairies' midwife. 

SuailSPXare. Romeo and Juliet* 


I KNOW not if the gentle reader will 
condescend to waste a few brief moments 
on the lucubrations of a triflcr, who 
avows himself neither a physiologist, 
a psychologist, a physician, nor even 
b philosopher, but if the experiment be 
tried, be it known, that I purpose 
to condense, within a moderate por- 
tion of vellum, iny impressions on a 
certain subject, which, though less learn- 
edly propounded than those of my fellow- 
labourer, Mr. Macnish, are yet the result 
of facts, gathered in many a pleasant as 
well as many a painful wandering through 
“ highways and byways ” unnumbered. 
To my ideas, which arc wholly unworthy 
the classification of a system, I attach a 
degree of importance as light as the 
•ul^ect of this ephemeral piige, and as 

— — ** I talk of dreams. 
Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy,’* 

be pleased, most fair and courteous 
readers, to view with an eye of indulg- 
ence and good will the effusions of your 
visionary entertainer. If dreams can be 
said to hold a place in the logical series 
of our ideas, such unbidden guests must 
evidently content themselves with an in- 
ferior station ; but it is a startling truth, 
that should the hour arrive when the 
fantastic sport of imagination can be ac- 
curately weighed in the balance with the 
demonstrations of reason, the scales will 
maintain an equilibrium humiliating to the 
pretended wisdom of man, and to be dis- 
turbed only by some power at present 
unknown and incomprehensible. 

The assertion may appear extraordi- 
nary, but the fact is certain, that in a 
state of sleep our thinking faculty is not 
only most powerful, but most lucid, if 
not with respect to the passing illusions 
which enthral the fancy, at least with re- 
gard to theimpressions derived from them. 
The emblem of the transparent gate, 
through which it was supposed that the 
ilreams of the morning found an entrai#c 
to the brain, was figuratively used by the 
ancients to designate this truth, which 
popular diction has not less forcibly re- 
cognised in various significant phrases, 


more or less prevalent in every language, 
— such, for instance, as “ I’ll dream of 
it;” “ 1 must sleep upon it in French, 
“ J’y reverai “ II faut que je dorme la 
dessus;** nuilporte couscU '^mA many 
others equally expressive. It would ap- 
pear that the soul, obstructed in her 
perceptions by the darkness of material 
existence, enjoys a momentary freedom 
untler the gentle empire of that intermit- 
tent state of death, in which she is per- 
mitted to repose, as it were, within her 
own essence. The first conception which 
penetrates the chaos of a dream is bright 
as the first sunlight that pierces the morn- 
ing cloud; and the human intelligence 
suspended between the rival influences of 
the two states of being which alternately 
claim man for their subject, seems illu- 
mined by coruscations brilliant and rapid 
as the lightning’s flash. It is such a mo- 
ment that gives birth to the sublime ima- 
ginings of the poet and the artist. It 
was such a moment that awakened the 
inspiration of Hesiod — that dashed the 
envious film from the eyes of Homer, — 
that kindled the celestial fire of Milton, — 
that by turns ravished and tortured tlic 
heart of Byron with the rccolledtion of 
some nameless beauty, beheld “ in mo- 
mentary gliding ” and then 

Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.*’ 

To annihilate the visions of the marvel- 
lous world were to rob genius of his 
wings. The map of the universe of ima- 
gination is traced in dreams ; that of the 
material world is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 

Therp are few individuals who have 
not, at times, been subjected to the in- 
fluence of the nightmare, which the people 
of Dalmatia call smatra^ and which is, in 
fact, one of the most ordinary phenomena 
of sleep. This visitation becomes more 
or less habitual in proportion to the in- 
activity of real, or the intensity of ima- 
ginative existence; and is particularly 
observable amongst children, young peo- 
ple of sanguine temperaments, idle, un- 
ambitious rustics, and also amongst indi- 
viduals devoted to sedentary occupations. 
For my own poor part, 1 entertain little 
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doubt that the marvellous of every coun- 
try has its source in this physiological 
disposition, aided by circumstances fa- 
vourable to its developcmcnt. 

^ It has been generally supposed that the 
nightmare exercises its influence only upon 
gloomy imaginations : such, however, is 
not the fact. A luxuriant fancy, invigor- 
ated by the free circulation of the blood, 
and by the healthy action of a robust 
constitution, is no less subject to the in- 
trusions of this inexplicable nocturnal 
visiter. The sole difference is, that whilst, 
in the former case, the victim is horror- 
struck by scenes and sights of terror that 
might well cause 

“ Each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon tlie fretful porcupine,** 

in the latter, the more favoured patient is 
astounded and entranced by visions so 
wonderful that the waking fancy which 
should entertain them would be treated 
as wandering and diseased. Such a sleeper 
is wafted to aromatic groves, to which the 
fabled paradise of Mahomet is a desert — 
to fairy [lalaccs of emeralds and rubies, 
to which Aladdin’s magic mansion was a 
hovel. He beholds the hrmainent thickly 
spangled with glorious suns ; to approach 
which, he builds him cities that overtop 
the heavenly Jerusalem. He walks in 
avenues of lambent flame; and, of his 
creative fancy, peoples their borders with 
angels, the harmony of whose harps divine 
seems the full breathing of that celestial 
spirit with which, of old, the shepherd 
king touched the lyre, and dispelled the 
sorrows of Israel’s anointed. Though 
chilled by the frosts of age, yet, when his 
midnight hour is come, on eagle’s wings 
he traverses mountains to which the Alps 
and Andes of this world are as grains of 
sand; — seas, to which our material oceans 
are as drops of water. He is inspired 
with the essence of all that is mystical in 
revelation — in religion. There is some- 
thing hazardous in making a novel asser- 
tion : I cannot, therefore, without a sort 
of fear and trembling, avow my firm per- 
suasion tliat every religion, with the ex- 
ception of ONE, is a superstructure based 
on dreams. I proceed to give an in- 
stance — a more striking one might be 
selected, but I take my illustrations at 
random : — Many of my readers have 
probably seen the table of a modern vir- 
tuoso crowded with misshapen Chinese 
and Indian idols. Can any who are fami- 


liar with the visitation of the nightmare 
for a moment doubt that the original 
models of these wooden gods, — of these 
hideous knicknackeries, — were seen in 
dreams ? 

The traditions of the only volume, the 
veracity of which we are bound to ac- 
knowledge, or if the reader prefer a shorter 
phrase, — the truths of the Bible, are 
founded on the revelations of sleep. We 
are told that when Eve was created, ** God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam.” 
To the same source did Nuina Ponipi- 
lius, Socrates, and Brutus, who may be 
considered as types of all that in ancient 
time was virtuous; inscribe their instinct- 
ive wisdom. The names of the two last 
mentioned personages carry with them 
some weight, as, being neither legislators 
nor sovereigns, they must be exempted 
from all suspicion of unw'orthy motives. 
Marcus Aurelius, whose name is compai'- 
atively modem in the philosophical his- 
tory of society, — even Marcus Aurelius 
declares that on three different occasions 
he owed the prcsciwation of his life to 
the warnings of dreams. Certain writers, 
impelled by their natural bias to the ex- 
amination of extraordinary facts, have 
transmitted to posterity the names of 
several individuals who are said to have 
never dreamed. It is somewhat remark- 
able that all of these singiihu* beings were 
atlieists. The list begins with Protagoras 
and ends with Lahinde. 

The tenacity with which even in the 
present day the faculties of the waking 
man retain the impressions communicated 
during sleep, may afford some idea of the 
duration to which they were prolonged 
in primitive ages, when the imagination, 
unenlightened by the torch of science, 
was allowed full scope and liberty. Not 
long since, an ingenious and philosophi- 
cal friend, whose name, were I not for 
obvious reasons induced to suppress it, 
would be found equivalent to a host of 
arguments, acquainted me with a singular 
illusion by which, in his }'Outh, he had 
been affected. Having for several sue • 
cessive nights dreamt that he was gifted 
with the power of sustaining himself in 
the air, he became so strongly impressed 
with a belief in the existence of this 
marvellous faculty that to undeceive him- 
self he was obliged to make repcatetl 
attempts at flying across a river or over 
a hill. In the place of my philosopher, 
let the reader imagine some rustic, in 
s ^ 
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wham the worak‘ is subordinate to the 
physique ; — some shepherd, occupied 
with notiling lieyond the care of his 
flocks and herds ; — such a 'inan, if made 
the sport of a similar extravagance of 
fancy, will inevitably conclude tW he is 
a compound of two beings infinitely dis- 
proportioned to each other, and the 
barrier between whose attributes is re- 
moved during his hours of slumber. 
From this single idea he will make a 
rapid transition to the theory of the 
soul ; — he will penetrate to the remotest 
regions of the spiritual world, — and give 
him but the Promethean fire of genius 
and enthusiasm — place him in the midst 
of a simple peojile untouched by the 
chilling refinements, unlearned in the 
narrow and positive wisdom, of civilised 
existence, — he will become a prophet, 
jicrhaps a god. 

Somnambulism and somniloquence are 
phenomena of slee[) no less palpable than 
the nightmare to the observations of 
modern science. It is undeniable that 
many individuals of the most ordinary 
mental capacity have been endowed with 
tlic faculty of uttering au?l even of execut- 
ing their thoughts during sleep ; and that, 
by means which would have escaped the 
meditation of the philosopher, and with 
a facility which would have mocked the 
efforts or terrified the audacity of the 
boldest. It would be difficult to prove 
that any one of these phenomena appa- 
rent in the same subject necessarily ex- 
cludes the others: on the contrary, 
as the whole three bear an essential 
affinity to each other, a physiologist 
would experience little surprise, should 
they be found occasionally to form the 
complicated case of a single individual. 
Should such an accumulation of extra- 
ordinary faculties take place, it will in 
all probability occur amongst men in a 
state of society in which civilisation, if at 
all perceptible, is mai*ked but by a faint 
outline ; or it will be observed amongst 
individuals whom fortuitous circum- 
stances have released from the trammels 
of routine, and painfully awakened to 
the illusions of life. The voluntary re- 
cluse whose affections are isolated from 
the world around him; the poor, aged, 
and decrepit female, surviving the me- 
mory of her past feelings, and abandoned 
by a generation amongst whom she is 
unable to trace the lineaments of one fa- 
miliar face; the maiden victim of some fond 
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and hopeless attachment, whose features f 
the cold and h^^pocrite decorums of 
society deck with smiles when the sun- 
shine of the heart is gone for ever ; such 
are the beings most subject to those con- 
templative aberrations transformed by 
sleep into a drama of h}q)erbolical reality, 
in which the slumbering actor sustains 
a part outstripping in sombre eccentricity 
the wildest caprices of genius andimagin- 
ation. 

If 1 may be allowed to build a system 
of demonology and witchcraft, I aver, 
without hesitation, that the origin of both 
may be traced to the united operation of 
all or some of the affections already enu- 
merated. I will thus illustrate my posi- 
tion : — I will suppose an ignorant cre- 
dulous being, alive to every passing im- 
pression, and moreover subject to fre- 
quent visitations of somnambulism anil 
the nightmare. The former will cause 
the patient to walk, to talk, to utter 
hideous groans, to laugh and cry at the 
same moment, in his sleep: the latter 
will place before his vision animated and 
speaking objects unknown to his fellows. 

I will now suppose my somnambulist— 
a peasant perhaps, who usually sleeps 
\^ith the firmament for his canopy — to 
awake at a few miles’ distance from his 
last night’s grassy couch, in a forest glade 
whose picturesque gloom is hei|^tened 
by the propinquity of a majestic oak, 
one of its scathed branches serving 
as a gibbet for the ghastly remains of 
some rustic malefactor. Since we are 
on the chapter of suppositions, 1 will 
imagine that when the visionary opens 
his eyes, the lingering perception of a 
dream affects his sense of hearing with a 
yell of demoniac laughter ; that a furrow 
of liquid fire gradually vanishing from his 
sight, marks to his affrighted fancy the 
traces of Astaroth’s chariot — that as a 
natural consequence of his somnambu- 
lism, the grass appears trampled in a 
circle ni^ the spot where stands. In 
this equivocal situation he is surprised 
by the peasants of the vicinity — his 
features livid and distorted with terror— 
his eyes sunk in his head — his teeth 
chattering — his joints stiffened with cold. 
He is next dragged before a country jus- 
tice — no offence to the Great 'Unpaid of 
the present day — a sharp cross-examin- 
ation elicits from the supposed culprit 
some involuntary confession perfectly 
unintelligibie to himself; and indeed to 
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every body except his worship's clerk 
and factotum, who by an ingenious pro- 
cess manufactures the avowal into an 
evidence of copartnership with the evil 
spirit. The infallible tribunal pro- 
nounces sentence, and the stake is the 
catastrophe of a drama whose frequent 
repetition in days gone byafibrded but 
a humiliating specimen of the benefits 
derived from that boasted gift which is 
said to assimilate man to his Maker, and 
to clothe him in the perfection of moral 
beauty. Reader, if you admit my hypo- 
thesis, nay iny conviction, that su(m is 
the history of sorcery, you have already 
made a rapid stride towards my opinion 
that such also is the history of religion. 

Another of the phenomena of sleep 
not uncommon in the provinces of 
France, and well known to physicians 
under the name of fycanthropi/, produces 
on the mind of the patient subject to it 
impressions more horrible and more 
durable than those of the nightmare. 
This singular mania affects the shepherd, 
who from the nature of his occupation 
being in constiuit dread of wolves, some- 
times dreams that he himself actually 
iissumes the form and the sanguinary 
instincts of the object of his terror. The 
unhappy victim of delirium has been 
known "to visit the sheepfold at mid- 
night on all fours, uttering howls re- 
sembling those of a hungry wolf. It is even 
affirmed that during his state of som- 
nambulism, he has been found with his 
hands entangled in the fleece of some 
helpless lamb belonging to his flock, and 
al)out to act the part of the untameable 
tenant of the forest, whose savage pro- 
pensities a diseased imagination has 
momentarily rendered his own. The re- 
currence of such incidents may explain 
the superstitious awe in which the /owp- 
garoii^ or man-wolf, is held by many of 
the French peasantry. A philosophical 
and scientific examination into the origin 
of this malady would probably lead to 
some useful discoveries, and ameliorate 
the treatment of similar mental aber- 
rations; which, if I may venture an 
unlearned opinion on the subject, arc 
probably nothing more than prolong- 
ed impressions originally communicated 
during sleep — that fantastic state of 
being which comprises one half of the 
existence of an ordinary man. , 

Some four-and-twenty years back I 
travelled through Bavaria in company 


with a young Italian painter, with whom 
I had become acquainted at Munich, and 
between whom and myself existed a cer- 
tain conformitjr of disposition and cha- 
racter. The similarity of our tastes and 
pursuits, and 1 may add a degree of 
fellowship in misfortune, cemented a 
strong friendship between us. In his 
hours of confidence, the Italian informed 
me that he had lost a beloved wife, under 
circumstances peculiarly heart-rending, 
and calculated to leave beliind them an 
indelible impression. The partner of his 
misery — of his exile, (for political events 
had banished him from his country) — with 
devoted attachment had followed him in 
his wanderings, and had too successfully 
concealed the rapid decline of her healtii, 
till, overcome by that excess of physi- 
cal suflering which renders the tomb an 
enviable asylum, she breathed her last 
in his arms. The horror of this event 
was augmented by the circumstances by 
which it had doubtless been accelerated — 
utter destitution. Let not my reader 
imagine that I am weaving the incidents 
of a romantic fiction : I am hut drawing 
the outline of a tragedy of real life, which, 
at least in the materiality of its misery, if 
I may be pardoned that expression, will 
be found not without n frequent parallel. 
Starvation, even in onr day of social 
refinement, is a common-place calamity. 
But to iny narrative. The wretched pair 
had for two days been without sufficient 
sustenance; when in a forest, through 
which lay their path, my friend's wife, 
unable to advance, sunk to the ground. 
She was dying. As the agonised lius- 
band bent over her she tenderly bade 
him farewell, and at last, seized with a 
sudden and appalling inspiration, "When 
I am gone,” said she, " if you can pro- 
cure no other food The sentence 

remained unfinished, but the horrible 
weaning was too evident. Distracted 
with grief, and enfeebled by hardsiii[> and 
privation, the Italian lost all conscious- 
ness, and after some interval recovered 
his senses, to find his wife lying dead by 
his side. Assuming a degree of energy 
and self-command which in his actual 
situation seemed almost miraculous, he 
placed the inanimate burden on his 
shoulders, and having carried it to tlie 
cemetery of the nearest village, consigned 
it to an humble grave, on which he 
planted a rude wooden cross. His evil 
destiny still pursuing him, the loss of the 
s 3 
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only being dear to him was if possible 
aggravated by imprisonment : one of 
those political mutations, however, which 
at that time were matters of every day 
occurrence, restored him to liberty ; but 
happiness — tlie word was a cruel mockery 
to his spirit. 

I had frequently been struck with the 
emaciated form and features of my fellow- 
traveller, who, though his age scarcely 
exceeded twenty-two years, preserved but 
the wreck of handsome and characteristic 
lineaments. His complexion wi^ ghastly 
pale — for the paleness of an Italian coun- 
tenance resembles the livid hue of death. 
The whole energy of his moral existence 
appeared centered in his clear blue eyes, 
which, spite of their mournful expression, 
beamed at times with singular brilliancy. 

The Italian and myself were both sub- 
ject to the nightmare, and having mu- 
tually avowed the circumstance, we inva^ 
riably, when such ^rangement was prac- 
ticable, made it a point to sleep in 
chambers separated only by a slight par- 
tition, in order that we might the more 
readily afford assistance to each other in 
cases of emergency. I remarked, how- 
ever, that my unfortunate friend always 
re(]uested mo with much earnestness to 
lock my door ciircfully on the inside, a 
precaution which I attributed to an in- 
voluntary habit of distrust, produced by 
a lengthened acquaintance with misery. 
It happened one evening that the inn 
at which we stopped being excessively 
crowded, one chamber only was vacant. 
An intimation to this effect having been 
made to us, the Italian appeared un- 
usually thoughtful, and as soon as we had 
retired to the apartment allotted us, the 
reader may conceive my amazement, when 
my companion threw me a set of cords, 
wliich he carried about his person, at the 
same time cxcUiiming in the accents of 
despair, “ Tie me hand and foot — or ra- 
ther, take one of your travelling pistols, 
and blow out my brains.” In absolute 
terror I demanded an explanation. ‘‘ My 
wife !” cried he, writhing franticly on his 
bed, and covering his face with both hands, 
“ My unfortunate wife ! Her last words 
ever ring in my eiurs. Not a night passes 
in which I do not in my dreams seek to 
disinter her lifeless remains not a 
night passes in which I do not with that 
IHghtml intent endeavour to visit her 
grave, when the demon who torments me 
refuses to deliver my prey. Now judge 


if you can sleep in the same apartment 
with a monster — with a vampire !” 

It were no less painful to myself than to 
the reader were I longer to awell upon a 
scene, the harrowing recollection of which 
even time has fmled to blot “ from the 
tablet of my memory.” I repeat, that I 
have not at pleasure forged a tale. I even 
aver that I have studiously avoided the 
laboured drapery of the phrasemonger, 
who would fain amplify an idea by cloth- 
ing it in verbiage. So far from attempting 
to heighten the interest of my narrative 
by extravagant details, I have used no 
other modffication than the suppression 
of some additional circumstances too 
horrible, and too true. 

Five years after the occurrence which I 
have just related, I passed the frontiers of 
Croatia. Looking upon my anecdote as a 
fearful and a singular anomaly in the his- 
tory of mental aberrations, I had carefully 
concv^aled it from the knowledge of every 
human being. What was my astonishment 
on learning that this supposed anomaly 
was recognised ns an endemic malady 
throughout an entire province ? In Mor- 
lachia, there is scarcely a hamlet without 
a niunber of vuJsodlacks / and in some vil- 
lages there is at least one vukodhvk in 
every family. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the infirmity of the sleeper 
extends to the ordinary faculties of the 
waking individual. Tlie vukodlacky when 
not under the influence of his dreams, un- 
dergoes all the horror which they are cal- 
culated to excite. To free himself from 
their fantastic empire, he not unfrequeiitly 
has recourse to the prayers of the church, 
to the remedies of medical skill, some- 
times to the amputation of a limb, and 
even to suicide. On his deathbed he ex- 
acts from his children a solemn promise, 
by which they are bound (life once ex- 
tinct) to pierce his heart with a stake, and 
with iron bolts to attach his remains firmly 
to the coffin, in order that, in the last 
long sleep, he may be incapacitated from 
obeying the criiniiiiil instinct which haunt- 
ed the slumbers of existence. The un- 
fortunate man generally possesses an 
amiable and kind disposition, exercises a 
rigid censorship over his own conduct, 
and is often the judge and poet of his 
tribe, who look to him for aid and coun- 
sel. But with the last sunset ray com- 
menges his fatal delirium : during the still- 
ness of night lie, in his disordered fancy, 
like an unluiliowcd Eastern ghoul, dis- 
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turbs the sanctity of the ^vc ; or in the 
access of his somnambulism, should he 
be subject to that additional infirmity, 
terrifies the village-nurse half slumbering 
over the cradle of some newborn inhint. 
According to popular superstition, even 
the hand of death is unable to release 
him from his woe so long as his shrouded 
remains preserve the slightest resemblance 
to life. It is said, that frequently, when 
the grave of a vitkodlack has been opened, 
the features of the inanimate occupant 
have been remarkable for their smiling 
expression, and their vermilion hue of 
Iiealth. For this a physical cause may 
be assigned: the victim, no longer tor- 
tured by the illusions of an involuntary 
crime, is, for the first time, at rest : — he 
sleeps — to dream no more ! 

1 cannot avoid thinking that medical 
science has not been sufliciently directed 
to the investigation of two essential facts, 
which I regard as absolute certainties. 
I’he first is, that constant meditation upon 
any extraordinary act with whi^ our 
nature is not familiar is more easily than 
any other idea convertible into dreams ; 
the second is, that the iin[)rcssions of a 
dream, when frequently repeated, are apt 
to produce corresponding actions, espe- 
cially when the victims of such impres- 
sions are individuals of weak and irritable 
nerves. It is undoubtedly for this reason 
that women are particularly subject to 
those awful and peculiar aberrations of 
mind, w'hich have been designated by the 
term mommianice, 1 shudder at my own 
temerity in advancing so ungallant an as- 
sertion, in expiation of which I may be 
idlowed to hazard another j and kind fate 
grant that my fair jutlgcs may not deem 
the atonement more barbarous than the 
offence ! Even females afflicted with the 
drc|^lful visitations alluded to are in most 
cases predisposed to them by extreme 
intellectual debility, often resulting from 
the ravages of sickness. The impressions 
of sleep, as 1 have already observed, are 
more easily repeated and prolonged when 
the patient who receives them is isolated 
from society ; and there is a dark waste 
— a blank — a desert of the mind, as well 
as a physical solitude. It is a fact, well 
known to linguists, that the ancients had 
but one word to designate the idiot and 
the recluse. 

My belief in the indefinite prolongation 
of the perceptions acquired during sleep, 

bcliei confirmed by the many instances 


of monomania on record, inclines me to 
admit another theory, not less capable of 
demonstration. I allude to the facility 
with which such perceptions arc propa^ 
gated amongst spectators or auditors fa- 
tally predisposed by nature to adopt them 
as their own. This may account for the 
superstition of vampirism which by the 
people of Hungary and Morlacbia is re- 
ceived as an article of faith. Such illu> 
sions, once credited to a certain extent, 
arc infallibly rcmrodiiccd, but with a re- 
lative degree of intensity, subject to the 
modifications of time, place, age, sex, and 
education. The visiters who slept in the 
cave of Trophonius, on leaving it were 
invariably attacked with melancholy mad- 
ness. Somnambulism, somniloquence, and 
the nightmare are partieuhirly contagious. 
Children, females, and sick persons are 
more forcibly struck with the incidents of 
a dream when comiminicutcd to them, 
than with the most vivid impressions of 
real life ; and in such cases the dream is 
consequently reproduced. In corrolwra- 
tion of my theory, I may adduce a popu- 
lar notion current in every eountry with 
which I amuc(|uainted, either through the 
medium of books or personal travel ; it 
it is vulgarly said, that a dream related by 
a person /rtA/mg, or, in other words, dur- 
ing the prolongation of its impression on 
the mind of the dreamer wlien awake, 
becomes fatal cither to liim or to his audi- 
tor. This itlea, ihcrefore, of the conta- 
giousness of dreams, so far from being 
novel, is as old as the world itself. Gentle 
reader, you will doubtless call it a super- 
stition : be it so. What local truth is nol 
a superstition ; and what universally ac- 
credited superstition is not a truth ? 

With the reatler’s permission, or pro^ 
bably to his or her entire satisfaction, I. 
shall wave all further argument on a sub- 
ject, my presumption in discussing which 
will scarcely be acceptable to the “ sage 
grave men ” (reader, if you spy a pun, Jet 
me stand protected by the shield of 
Shakspearc’s name), in a word, to " the 
Faculty,” who will suffer no iindiplomated 
interloper to meddle with the science of 
Galen, or even with the Latin of their 
prescriptions. Acting on this prudent re- 
solve, I shall conclude with a story ori- 
ginally related by Fortis, in his yinggio in 
Da/mazia, and the details of which 1 have 
since found reproduced, though with some 
variation, in actual life. The learned 
travcllci' having made mention of th ^ sor- 
!• 
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ceresses or ujestiie of the country, whose 
favourite repasts were the hearts of aih- 
anced couples on the eve of wedlock, 
states, that a young bridegroom, against 
whom these enemies of man concerted 
their diabolical machinations, one night 
bethought himself of requesting an aged 
priest to keep guard over his couch. The 
priest, who had never before head of such 
beings as the ujesHzCy or who had utterly 
disbelieved in their existence, muttered 
“ a prayer or two,” in the chamber of his 
young friend, and shortly afterwards was 
himself overcome by the fascinations of 
sleep. Scarcely had he closed his eyes, 
when he dreamed that he heard the fero- 
cious laughter of the ujestize — that he 
saw them hovering near the pillow of the 
young man, whose bosom they tore asun- 
der, and whose heart, horrible to relate ! 
they proceeded to devour with avidity. 
An unseen but invincible power chained 
the priest to the spot where he lay, and 
even stifled the groan of horror about to 
escape from his lips, whilst the sorceresses 
continued to fascinate him with their fear- 
ful gaze. When the old man awoke, he 
was struck with the sight of his compa- 
nion, who, starting from his bed, reeled 
forward a few paces, and without uttering 
a word, fell cold and lifeless at the feet of 
his spiritual instructor. The solution of 
this tale of wonder presents little diffi- 
culty. In consequence of a peculiar and 
unnatural impression, prolonged and re- 
peated through Severn conversations, 
both of these individuals had no doubt 
been simultaneously visited with the same 
dream : the one actually beheld the ter- 
rible vision which caused the other’s 
death. A similar story forms the subject 
of the first book of Apuleius, who had 
probably been studied neither by the Mor- 


lachian, nor by the old priest. Nay, more ; 
the facts mentioned by Apuleius are re- 
ported by Pliny as having happened 
amongst the people of Mysia^nor ; and 
Pliny himself gives the statement on the 
authority of a more ancient author. Near 
the eastern frontier of Persia, the cele- 
brated traveller Pietro della Valle heard 
another but nearly similar version of this 
superstitious tradition, which, it would 
thus appear, has made the tour of the 
globe, and remained almost unaltered 
through the revolutions of centuries. 

I avow myself headstrong and visionary 
enough to believe that the inexplicable 
empire usurped by the impressions of 
sleep over our positive existence is in- 
tended to reveal to us another state of 
being, and faculties of a higher order. I 
am thoroughly persuaded that man’s state 
of existence during sleep, must at the 
commencement of time have ruled the 
destinies of creation. That mysterious 
state, ^nd that alone, has inspired the 
nations of the world with the lofty con- 
ceptions which, affect to despise them as 
we may, have rendered man imposing in 
the page of history. Without the all- 
powerfid action of the ima^nation, of 
which the impressions communicated 
through sleep are the vital source, the di- 
vine art of Orpheus — of Homer — of 
David, dwindles into the poesy of a pe- 
dant. Without this pervading principle 
human civilisation shrinks from compari- 
son with the policy of the beaver, or the in- 
dustry of the ant ; without it, our noblest 
affections are but the instincts of brutes, 
our boasted liberty is but the frenzy of 
savages. With this confession of my 
faith, reader, I terminate my wordy wak- 
ii^ reverie, and cordially bid thee good 
night. 


IMITATION OF A PASSAGE FROM VICTOR HUGO’S HERNANI. 

Scene. The Castle of Don Gomez de Silva, in the Mountains of 
Aragon, The Apartment is decorated unth a number of porirmts 
ricMtf framedy and surmounted mth ducal cermets and ^dded 
escvicheons. Between each portrait is a complete suit \of armour^ 
each suit helming to a different epoch. At the bottom of the stage is 
a high Gothic door, 

• **««# 

Hemani, Ah ! whither, Julia, would’st thou follow me ? 

’Mongst my rude mates, whose names arc register’d 
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In treason’s record ; o’er whose foredoom’d heads 
Remorseless Justice bares her reeking ann; 

Whose hearts are harden’d as their steel? Wilt thou 
Exchange thy duchy fcnr the mockery 
Of outlaw’d sov’reignty — a bandit’s bride? 

For such thou wilt be, if thou wilt be mine! 

A sad vocation, Julia, ’tis to share 

The fortunes of a desperate man; of one 

At strife with this stem world and its stern law; 

To roam through trackless forests, o’er bleak hills ; 

To ^nd no safety but on the high cliff 
Where the proud eagle builds her eyry — there 
To scare thy gentleness with horrid sights; 

To shudder at the deeds that men of blood 
Can act in very sport; lo share the feast. 

Drain the same cup with lips that laughing count 
Their prey’s last mortal pangs; to lend thine ear 
To dismal secrets, tales of foul adventure — 

Can this lot be for Julia? Canst thou link thee 
With men of tiger-hearts and forms scarce human; 

With beings like the startling visions seen 
In fever’d sleep, the demons of thy dreams? 

On the damp ground, can those frail limbs be couch’d? 
At tlie scant rivulet can those sweet lips 
Allay their thirst? Wouldst thou at midnight start 
To catch the echoing blast of some shrill horn. 

Whilst the band rouse them from their cautious slumbers. 
With many a mutter’d oath and fearful cry. 

And clutcn their daggers, revelling in fancy 
On some fell exploit? Whilst a mother’s cherub 
Clings to thy bosom; can’st thou w'ake to hear 
The clash of swords, the lon^, loud ponies 
Of some poor victim, who with frenzied shrieks 
Curses his God and dies? Wilt thou still follow 
Hernani’s wund’ring fortunes; wilt thou still 
Share the sad resting-place his fathers found ? 

Ours will be lasting bonds; — behold the scaffold 
Deck’d for our bridal fete. 

JuL I’ll follow thee: 

E’en there these eyes, ere their long night begins, 

Shall look their love on thine. We’ll flee together: 

Spain is no more our home, but the vast globe 
Is ours, Hemani; other climes as fair 
Are left us; under the blue canopy 
Of other skies as sunny will we rest. 

And we will dwell in some far distant land; 

E’en in some desert spot where nature smiles not. 

And as we sit at eve by the pale light 

Thou lov’st, and gaze on the bright worlds above. 

To us the desert shall be fairy land. 

And love shall be our world. We ’ll flee to-morrow. 
To-night, or when thou wilt, Hemani: thou 
My better angel art, or else the tempter 
Pouring thy subtil poison in mine ear 
Of woman ! be it so — I ’ll flee with thee. 

For Julia is thy slave. Or let us stay. 

Or let us go; or now, or yet hereafter; 

For I am thine, the creature of thy will; 

My life hangs on thy breath ! Oh ! 1 have need 
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To look on thee, to see thee ever near. 

To hear thine accents, even though they chide; 

To listen to the echo of thy steps’; 

To fold thee to my heart, and feel thine beat. 

When thou art absent, then my truant spirit 
Seems absent from myself; when thou art nigh, 

Methinks I wake to light and memory 
Of life, and happy he^ess hours. Hemani, 

When shall we go? 

Her, Sweet Julia I 

Julia, Shall it be 

To-morrow, love— at night? — Here, *neath my window. 

Come with thine escort: tremble not for me; 

This little heart is bolder than thou think’st. 

Three knocks the signal. 

Her, (moumfuUy^ No! the hour is past. 

Jul, Alas I what mean you, love ? you do but jest, 
llernani; let’s away together. 

Her, Nay, 

Julia, is’t not enough that thou would’st tempt 
An exile’s desperate fate? More than enough 
That thou wouldst pillow thee on the hard rock — 

Drink from the torrent — moisten with thy tears 
The scanty pittance which the world’s deep curse 
And withering hate wrest not from the stern gripe 
Of friendless lawless men ! But mine alone 
The scaffold. Oh! thou art a bride too lovely 
To share that couch. Remember me, sweet Julia, 

But as a man of wayward destiny; 

One whose dark fate oft diinra’d thine eyes with tciU‘s — 

One whom those gentle drops almost beguiled 
To deem e’en, sorrow sweet. Think of me thus. 

And when again thou seek’st thy lonely bower 
And sighest o’er its neglected roses, waking 
To gayer strains thy long-forgotten lute, — 

Forgive, and think of me no more. 

Jul, Hemani, 

Thou mock’st ; yet in thy playfulness there dwells 
A sound of mirth so mournful ! Cmist thou deem 
Of woman’s love thus lightly? I have lived 
For thee through days uncheer’d by hope ; tliink’st thou 
1 tremble to die with thee ? Oh ! thou canst not. 

1 leave thee not — we ’ll flee together ; irigrate ! 

\Throwh%ghcr anm around hivu 

Wilt thou this prison break ? 

Her, Would’st thou the wretch 

Who views the abyss yawning ’neatli his st(;ps 
Should crush the flower that grows upon its brink? 

Enough for me that I have breathed its fragrance. 

Forget me, Julia, for with memory 
Dwells misery ; — forget me ; thy fond lips 
Must fashion them to that sad sound — Farewell! 

Bethink thee maiden, 1 am under ban ; 

A price is set upon this head; ’twill be 
A noble capture for a score of churls. 

Some gray-headed old sire wdll one day tell 
The tale of death, and whilst his nigged urchins 
Crowd round his cottage fire, will proudly boast — 

* 1 was of them that track’d him ; — I partook 
The price of blood, — I saw the bandit’s head 
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Roll from the scaffold.* Cling not to me^ Julia; 

Oh! ’twere a nithless fate the young green ivy 
Should v^ither with the blighted oak! 

Jul, Deceiver! 

Canst thou thus promise, and be thus forsworn! 

Oh I ’tis the heaviest curse to bid me live, 

And thou not near; — to bid me drc^ each peril. 

That shared with thee were light; — and, trust me, love. 

On his pale face e’en death can wear a smile. 

So we but die together. But no more 
Of this; thy speech, Hernani, was to try me. 

Hark, love! hear*st thou that distant turret clock. 

That chimes the signal ? ’tis for flight ; — but why 
Look’st thou so coldly on me? Can my tears 
More than my words prevail? 

Her. ^ Julia! thou weep’st! 

Who for those precious tears will vengeance tadee? 

For thou wilt pardon. I’ll not flee, sweet maid — 

Thou bid’st me stay. Repose thee on this bosom: 

This fleeting hour is thine and love’s: I’ll stay. 

Let’s talk in mirthful mood: beshrew those cLrops 
That quench the lustre of thy soft dark eye ! 

Sing me some strain as in the summer’s clays 
Of our first loves — when thou wert ail Hernani’s ; — 

When the tear struggled with the witchery 
E’en of the smile that play’d around thy Up— 

And each betray’d thy secret — and thou wouldst 
Have chid, but could not. Julia! say ’tis sweet 
To love and be beloved — to breathe the sigh 
Of passion whilst each duller mortal sleeps? 

To lose all feeling of the world’s existence; 

A world to each the bursting heart that throbs 

As it would share the prison of the heart 

’Gainst which it wildly beats! I’ll stay with thcjc — 

Or flee with tliee; — speak but the word! Come ruin. 

Come death. — Oh, thus to die were ecstasy! 

[JSCnccls and seizes her hand: hoHi remain absorbed^ and insensihlc to the 
entrance o/*DoN Gomez de Silva, whoy on beholding themy crosses 
his arms, stands fixed to the spot, and scams pctrifwd with astonish- 
menL 

Don Gomez, Draw near, my followers : this is a sight 
Worth gazing at. 

[Hernani and Julia, perceiving Don Gomez, start from their im- 
passioned reverie, Julia, in terror, totters to a sofa. 

The weight of threescore years 
Is on this brow. Ay, I have seen foul deeds; 

Have heard of wretches who, with reeking hands. 

Strangled the sleeping infant; — men who made 
A mockery of holy things, — who died 
Unshrived, with the loud laugh and ribald jest 
Upon their parting breath; but things like this 
Are not of my time. Days of chivalry 
Have shone on Spain, when Bernard and the Cid 
Traversed our two Castiles, avenging wrongs, 

Shiv’ring the lance in jousts and tournaments 
For smiles of maidens fair. Those men were brava 
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And lighter wore their crested helm and buckler 
Than the smooth whipsters of our modem days 
Their plume and baldrick: those were times when treason 
Hid its scared head; when men set store by honour 
And the proud names their fathers had achieved; 

When dames were woo’d and won in open day. 

But now our felon youth, shrouding tlicir deeds 
In darkness, with h^f-doubting eyes that look 
Towards their heels, steal to our palaces 
Like pilferers by night, and lisp their falsehood. 

And filch away young virgins’ fame. My knighthood 

To a bauble, but our great ancestor 

The Cid had held such men for baseborn cravens. 

And with sheath’d sword their blazonry had struck 
From their usurped shields. Thus would have done 
The men of olden time to those that now 
Sit in our seats. Wait not till I am wx’oth. 

But answer, and be brief; I am more scant 
In patience than in years. — What dost thou here? 

Speak — art thou come to beard me in my halls? 

By our good Saint lago but ’tis new 
For the young braggarts of this age to laugh 
When pass the hoary heads of veterans — 

Soldiers of Zamora, whose casques have glitter’d 
In forty fields. Look on me, cavalier^ 

And answer, what dost thou here? 

Her, Noble Duke — 

Don Gom. Out with it, man : — gallants, ye wear your plumes 
And silken vests; ye have the dance, the cliace. 

And falconry, and merry festival; 

Ye sing your ditties while the pie moon loiters 
On lady’s balcony, and dark eyes witch 
Sweet music from your amorous guitars. 

Youth, joy, are yours ; but these are paltry playthings : 

Ye must have other toys; — some Jephtha’s treasure. 

Or an old warrior’s bride. Treason like thine. 

That thus repays confiding host, nor dreads 
Heaven’s angry lightning, — oh! it turns to ice 
The once warm current creeping through my veins. 

Glazes mine eye, that statue-like I stand 
On mine own threshold, gazing at the deeil 
As might the sculptur’d form so soon to deck 
The tomb that chides my stay. 

Her, Don Gomez, hear me! 

Don Gom. Follow me, cavalier — do ye these things 
In sportive mood? I have one priceless gem, — 

The taintless honour of a noble house: 

This maid is dearer to me than my dukedom. 

Her plighted faith is mine, — and I — De 8ilva 
Whose locks had blanch’d upon my laurdl’d brows 
While yet your puling infancy but lisp’d 
Its babble, — I but turn me trom my threshold. 

And the lewd reveller glides to my hearth. 

Out on ye I this would make our bsistards blush ! 

Have I aught else? Nay, nay; I cry you mercy. 

For I am old. 

[Takes off his Collar mf the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
Here, take my Golden Fleece. 

[Throws aside his hat. 

Trample on my bore head as something vile; 
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Then swear ye, in your insolent debauch, 

That drunken swaggerer on nobler front 
Ne’er sullied whiter hairs. 

Jtdia^ Duke ! 

Don Gom, (Jooking at the poHraits svUk wMch the Apartment is 
decorated,) Moors ! Castilians ! 

Ye Silvas all — look down on me, my sires. 

And pardon if I curse the charity 

That gives a welcome to the way-worn stranger. 

Bestir ye, valets — fetch mine arms — we’ll see 
How bear them when their blood isaip, these gentles. 

Follow me, cavalier. 

Her, Old man, the steel 

Palsies thy hand; but vengeance shall be tliine — 

Revenge so deep, ’twill wash away this blot 
From out th}' ’scutcheon ; aye, and pay thy fete. 

Stare not; this head*is worth a thousand crowns — 

Hcrnani tells thee so. Ye trembling slaves. 

Look not amazed, but win the dross ye worship; 

Approach : the outlaw’d rebel stands before ye. 

(With incrcasitig vehenience,) Hear, knaves! the bandit chief, Ilemani, 
fronts 

A score of ye ; on his doom’d head is set 
A goodly price — a thousand golden crowns. 

A thousand crowns! mark, fellows! dare ye not 
For fee so tempting brave an unarm’d num? 

Will ye not stir? Each lifedrop from llernani 
Is precious ore. 

»/«/. Oh ! heed Jiim not — he raves. 

Don Gom, Perdition seize such bedlam guests! (7V) the Attendants,) 
I chiU'ge ye 

Stir not a man. (7b Hbrnani.) I am thine host; thou art safe 
From all but me. 

Her, {shouting mth tmlence,) A thousand crowns — the bandit 

Hernani stands before ye I 

Don Gom, Hold thy peace. 

Thou frantic fool! Wert thou Heniani; nay, 

Wert thou the fiend incarnate, he that lifts 
Beneath this roof a traitor hand against thee 
Tempts his own peril. 

Her, {to the Attendants,) Will ye not advance ? 

[7b a young Valet o/De Silva’« state, who seems about to come forward. 
Thou, friend, approach: a thousand crowns will make thee 
Wealthy beyond thy hopes; thou need’s t not, then, 

To follow this base valet trade; ^fojure 

Thy heart of man, and humbly cringe to dust 

Viler than that thou tread’st on. Thou, too, tremblest. 

Not one idolater of gold amongst ye ! 

Gold — gold omnipotent! — a &ousand crowns! 

Friends, not one Carolus less! Methinks you soften — 

A thousand crowns of gold ! 

Jut, (to Hernani.} For pity’s sake. 

Forbear I 

[7b the Attendants, who make a movement to seize Hernani. 
Hold! on your lives. 

Don Gom, Who stirs one step 

Calls not his life his own! Fellows, retire. 

[The Attendants, Valets, retreat in confusion. 
Her. A thousand crowns ! seize me I 

[Sound of trumpets without. 
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Don, Gom. (to a Page^ who enters in haste,) What means this tumult ? 
Speak (pickly. 

Page, Good, my lord ; the king in person ! 

His highness comes, with some threescore of archers, 

A her^d, and the signiors of his court. 

And storms to find the drawbridge raised. 

Don Gom, His highness ! 

Open with speed. 

[Esnt Page. 

Jul, Oh ! fatal hour ! the king.! 

All’s lost. 

[Don Gomez approaches one of the portraits — the last on the hft hand. 
On his pressing a springs the portrait opens like a door, and a se- 
cret recess in the wall is exposed to view, 

Don Gom, (to Hern am.) Stranger, bandit, whoe’er thou art. 
Enter: that staircase to a secret chamber 
Descends — these walls shall tell no tales; no vengeance 
Hast thou to dread but mine. 

Her, My head is thine; 

I am thy prisoner. 

[Enters the recess. Don Gomez again touches the spring, and the 
portrait returns to its former place, 

Jul, (to Don Gomez.) Have pity, Duke I 
Enter the Page, 

Page, The king! 

[Julia hasUltf veils her features, Don Carlos enters, completely armed ^ 
andfoUotved by his suite, also armed. The King slowly advances^ 
his left hand on the pommel of his sword, his eyes fixed on Don 
Gomez with an expression of anger and distrust, Don Gomez 
bows with profound respect. At length the King breaks silence, 
Don Car. How now, my noble cousin, say 
What means this warlike air? Methinks thy castle 
Shows like a place besieged, with drawbridge up. 

Portcullis down, and frowning battlements. 

Bristling with spears of ariiicd men, imd sabres 
Gleaming through moonlight. By the saints ! it joys me 
To see those stiffen’d joints, that gallantly 
And with such youthful grace of chivalry 
Buckle their rusty armour on. Speak, Duke, 

Wear we the turban ? bow we to the crescent ? 

Bear we the name of Mahomet — Boabdil — 

Not Carlos of Castile, that thus thy towers 
Look on us angrily? 

Don Gom, Your Highness, pardon ; 

Had I foreseen such visit — 

Don Car, (to his suite) Seize the keys ; 

Invest each issue. 

[Two officers retire: others range Guards near the doors at iheback of the 
stage : Carlos turns towards the Duke. 

Does rebellion thus 

Find shelter here ! An thou wilt play the Duke, 

My haughty cousin ; by fair Aragon 

Carlos Aall play the king, and crush your Dukeships 

Like eaglets in your eyry fastnesses. 

Don, Gom, (haughtily.) Your Highness knows the Silvas are right 
loyal. 

Don, Car. Away with subterfuge: answer me, Duke, 

Or, by my knighthood, to the ground I raze 
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Thy battlements. Where is this outlaw'd traitor: 

Be brief; dost thou right loyal Silva harbour,,^ 

The felon chief within thy walls? ^ 

Don, Gom, Your Highness 

’Tis true. 

Don Car, Then, cousin, I must crave a boon : 

His head or thine; thou mark’st. 

Don, Gom. (bowing respectfully,) Content your Highness ;* 

You shall be satisfied. 

[Julia conceals her face with both hands, and appears overcome with 
terror, 

Don, Car, (in a softened tone.) Sol thou dost choose 
The wiser and the safer path: good cousin 
I doubted not thy loyalty: bring forth 
My prisoner. 

[Don Gobiez, / o/rfiwg his arms, remains for a few moments absorbed 
in thought. The King and Julia continue to observe in silence , — 
the latter with agnation. At length Don Gomez appears resolved, 
respectfully takes the King by the hand, and leads him in front of 
the portrait, which commences the gallery, on the r^ht of the au^ 
dience, 

Don, Gom, Look down, mine ancestors I 
Don (Carlos of Castile, this hour is solemn. [Points to the portraits. 
Be they our judges : first in rank — in time 
Silvius, who thrice the robe of consul wore. 

Mark, King — a Komau consul. 

[Don Carlos stamps with impatience. 
Pass we on. 

To others. [Leads the King to another jwrtraU, 

He was named Gomez de Silva, — 

A soldier rich in honourable scars, 

But poor in the vile wealth of meaner souls, 

His giant helm would crush our pigmy brows: 

Methinks we arc not fashioned of the self-same clay 
As they who wore such armour; bow, great monarch. 

Bow to the mightier dead. 

[Don Carlos betrays increasing impatience, Don Gomez conducts him 
towards another portrait. 

Behold another; 

ITis hand once given was worth a royal oath. — 

Juan — Vasquez — oh ! pardon me my sires, 

If I pass lightly o’er such noble names — 

Men who gave crowns, but wore them not. Another! 

That portrait is my father’s — last and greatest. 

Thus then sliall future story chronicle 
These names of ^ilva — 

Don, Car, (no longer able to restrain himsef,) 'Sdeath ! thou hoary trifler 1 
My prisoner! 

Don, Gom, A moment’s pause. 

[He leads the King to the last portrait, behind which Hernani is 
concealed — Julia watching evciy movement with intense anxiety. 

This portrait 

Is mine, Don Carlos; thou wouldst write the name 

It bears in the dark scroll of infamy I 

Thanks, King I thou would’st that veriest wretches doom’d. 
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For treason, passing thought, to groan away 
Their last vile breath upon ihe wheel, should cry 
Li the bi#f pauses of their agony — 

Why radts the cord our nerves P why sinks the knife 
Into our quivering flesh? call you us traitors. 

When the last SiTra sold his guest and lived? 

Don Car. Confusion! archers, seize the Duke; — yet, hold — 

Old man, can nothing move thee? menace, prayer — 

Is all then vain ? I would be calm — I would not 
The midnight wind should whistle mournfully 
O’er thy dismantled towers, or the dank grass 
Grow m thine halls; — my prisoner; mark, cousin — 

Mff prisoner: thy word is pledged. 

Don Gom. His head 

Or mine; your Highness, I remember me, 

Thus runs our covenant. Bind these aged limbs 
In heaviest chains that gall the fainting flesh. 

But tame not the firm soul: these silver locks 
Crimson with the best blood of Aragon; — 

Lighter those fetters than the hand of scorn. 

Dashing the wither’d laurels from my brow;*— 

Less foul the stain than to write Silva traitor. 

My head is thine. 

Don Car. Thy head, old man, thy lands. 

Thy castle — dukedom vassals — all are mine! 

Obdurate dotard ! We have parley’d with thee, 

Too long; till thou forget’st we are thy master. 

Once more, my prisoner! ere these waUs entomb 
Thee and the outlaw. 

Don Gom. Whilst one stone shall rest 

Upon another of the crumbling ruin. 

My guest is safe. I am thy prisoner. 

Don Car. Ay; say’st thou so? two heads instead of one; 

Guards, seize the Duke! 

JuL (seized with a sadden impulse, and throwing herself between Don 
Gomez and the soldiers.') Shame on the deed! 

(To Carlos.) Thou art 
The tiger, not the lion of Castile! 

Thou hast not a Castilian’s soul — thou reign’st not 
In a free people’s love; thou art but fit 
To rule with iron rod the courtiers train’d 
Lflte palace dogs to lick the feet of kings ; — 

To govern slaves who kiss the dust before thee; 

To strike with awe the crowd who crouch in silence. 

And mar tiot the decorum of thv passage 
With one glad shout; to plant thy tyrant foot 
On trampled freedom’s neck; — monarch supreme 
In a bruised nation’s hate! 

Don Car. Thy bold words. Lady, 

Shake not my purpose. (Aside) Yet, — ’tis better thus; — 

It shall be so, — good genius, for the thought 
I thank thee I (Aloud to Don Gom.) Cousin, we respect thy scruple : 
Nay, more, esteem thy firmness; be, if thou wilt, 

A faithful host and a disloyal subject. 

Well, let that pass: we tnlce our leave, and with us 
A hostage — thy fair bride. 

JuL (in terror.) Heard I aright? 

Don Gom. Julia ! 

Don Car. E’en so. 
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Don Gom, Oh, sportive tyranny, 

That smiles and crushes? Royal clemency. 

That spares the worthless head, and racks the heart*! 

Don Car. Thou yet may’st choose ; — the bandit or thy bride — 

1 ask but one. 

Don Gom. My sovereign — in pity •— 

Spurn not an old man’s tears! I ask to die! 

Bow my white hairs with sorrow to the grave, 

But not with shame! 

[Tke King approaches Julia, who takes refuge near Don Oomek. 
JuL Don Gomez ! help me ! save me ! 

[Aside^ and apparently struck with a sudden ihonght. 
Unhappy Julia! hold thy peace: be still 
My woman’s fears^ my woman’s weakness ; save 
A life so valued by the sacrifice 

Of thine. , ^ {Places her hand on her bosom. 

My poniard!* Oh thou shining toy! 

Thou art more worth than jewell’d diadem ! 

[Aloud to Don Carlos. 

Your Highness, I obey. 

Don Car. (with exultation.) Now do I |:riumph ! 

[The King takes Julia*« hand^ and seems about to had her away. 
Don Gom. (in horrible agitation.) Julia ! my royal master — can it be, 
That fiesh and blood shdl turn to stone! High name. 

And spotless honour, and proud ancestry 

Ye shall no more be my cuvinities. — - 

I rave ! My sovereign, t have done thee service, 

Ay, good and feal service: must I suffer 
Dishonour, like a hot and filthy blow, 

To light upon a warrior’s cheek? My Julia! 

1 have but her. 

Don Car. {relitupdskmg the hand of Julia.) We’ll make exchange: 1 
give her, 

And ti^e the bandit. 

Don Gom. (who appears distracted by the most horrible emotions, and 
with clasped hands contemplates the Portraits.) Oh, ray Sires, have 

[He advances towards the masked do<n\ Julia observing him, in an 
agony of terror : he again contemplaies the Portraits. 

Veil those fix’d eyes, that I may play the traitor. 

And quail not to the earth! 

[He advances slowly towards his own porirak, and then again turns 
towards the King. 

Will nothing bend thee? 

Don Car, Nothing. 

[Don Gomez, in much agitation, raises his hand to the spring, 
JuL Merciful Heaven ! 

Don Gom. (throwing himself at the feet of the King.) My hand refuses 
The felon deed: in pity take my life! 

Don Car. Thy bride ! 

Don Gom. (rising in despair.) Then take her ; let me not become 
The assassin of mme honour. 

Don Car. (again taking Julia’« hand.) Noble cousin. 

Adieu. 

Don Gom. (feeling m his bosom for his dagger, andfi^g his eyes on the 
King, who retires with Julia.) We’ll meet again, by all my hopes 
Of vengeance I 

VOL. III. 
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[Don Carlos conducts ZviAkfrom the Apartments his SvUe slowly follow^ 
ing, two by two^ and conversing together in a low t(me. When the 
last attendant has retired^ Don Gomez hasUly approaches the waU^ 
whence he takes two swords, measures theur Imgth together, and 
places them on ihe tahle^ That done, he presses the spring of the 
Portrait, which gjwes way as htfore, 

Don Gom. (to Hernani.) Quick ! come forth ! we are alone ! 

[Hernani appears. 

Our quarrel needs brief prelude. 

[Don Gombz points to the swords on the table. 
Choose thy weapon. 

And sell thy life as dearly as thou may’st. 

Methinks thou tremblest! 

Her, (a^tatcd and irresolute^ Duke — this combat — never ! 

Don Gom, How now I I deem’d thee brave ; 1 deem’d thy heart 
Insensible to qualms such as shake men 
Unpractised in thy trade. ’Tis strange to view 
A lily spot of fear upon that cheek. 

Bronzed amid scenes of guilty peril. ’Sdeathl 
Art thou not noble? Then shall thine offence 
Stand thee in lieu of name, and give thee titlfe 
To cross thy steel with mine ? Defend thyself! 

Her, Never! Thou hast preserved my life; old man. 

Take back the hateful boon ; strike to my heart. 

Hear my last prayer ; then strike, and 1 will bless thee : 

Let me but see her once! 

Don Gom, See her I 

Her, But once I 

Oh I could’st thou know the fever of the heart 
That clings to its last solitary hope! 

The soul’s wild riot! Thou, too, once wast young! 

Let me again behold her; let mine ear 
Again catch the sweet music of that voice. 

And after bid me die! 

Don Gom, (pointing to the mashed door,) Saints I is this den 
So deep ! hast thou heard nothing ? 

Her, Heard! what mean you? 

Don Gom, To save thee — bandit — ay, to save thy head. 

Has cost me more than life. I have kept faith 
With thee, and paid more than a monarch’s ransom — 

The maid I love! 

Her, Julia f Measureless dupe ! 

Don Carlos loves her. 

Don Gom, Loves I the king ! 

Her, Ay, Carlos; 

Don Carlos of Castile. Thou hoary bridegroom. 

The youthful monarch is thy rival. 

Don Gom, Arm — 

My vasssds, arm — to horse! we must pursue 
The ravisher — to horse! 

Her, Don Gomez, hear me; 

I am thine own; hast thou not purchased me? 

And oh! at what a price! my life is thine; 

But let me share thy vengeance — to ray hand 
Confide thy steel — let me be thy right arm — 

Let me but strike, and 1 will worship thee, 

And like an eastern slave, who holds his breath 
At his lord’s pleasure, I will lay down mine, 

The work of justice done. 

Don Gom, 


Wilt thou swear this? 
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Jmpr, 

Her, Ay, by my father’s head ! 

\^ak€% a hrynifrom Ut girdle i ' and pj^sents U to Don Gomez. 
Receive this pledge. 

Bear witness, Heaven! Whate’er the place the time — 

Sound but this horn if thou would’st bid me die; 

Its blast shall be my passing knell. 

Don Gom, (taking Hernani’^ hand with solemnity,) Thy hand I 
To horse ! ^ [Pausesy and corifemplates the portraits. 

Ye dead ! bear witness to our compact ! 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. Si'y/ta. 


THE DOMINICAN. 


Throughout the streets of Paris 
reigned an imposing silence, interrupted 
at intervals by the solemn tolling of bells 
summoning the inhabitants to join the 
religious procession which annu^lj^ took 
place on the Jetidi Saint. It was in the 
year 1580, at midnight, and the different 
churches of the capital were brilliantly 
illuminated in celebration of the fHe. 
The atmosphere was condensed with the 
cold of a prolonged winter; and the 
pale uncertain light of the moon, occa- 
sionally glimmering from behind the thick 
black clouds driven rapidly across the 
surface of a lowering sky, seemed to shine 
in mockery of the artilicial but gloomy 
splendour reflected through the high 
Gothic windows of each sacred edifice. 

The chapel belonging to the convent 
of Dominicans was filled with the monks 
of that order ; who at the conclusion of 
their devotions repaired to Notre Dame, 
and, mingling with the populace, followed 
the procession. A friar, who had em-, 
braced the vows but a twelvemonth be- 
fore, and who was known only by the 
appellation of Father Raymond, silently 
imitated the example of his brethren, 
with whom he quitted the chapel. An 
impenetrable mystery seemed to envelope 
every action, every word, every thoii^it 
of the stranger, whose rank and quality 
were utterly unknown to the other mem- 
bers of the fraternity, and who never 
appeared in public except on those rare 
occasions when the mlcs of his order 
imperatively required his absence from 
the monastery. The austerity of his 
devotion, his sombre rind taciturn dis- 
position, and his morbid antipathy to the 
society of those with whom he was occa- 
sionally compelled to mingle, led the 
brethren to suspect that the pressure of 


some heavy calamity, and not a natural 
bias to the monastic state, had caused 
Father Raymond’s voluntary exile from 
a world, on whose busy stage, despite of 
matin prayer and midnight vigil, he had 
evidently been no ordinary actor. Even 
the gloom of the cloister, that, like the 
grave, of which it is the type, cffiiccs all 
human distinctions, could not wholly 
obscure from the monk’s features an air 
of courtly dignity — a lingering expression 
of that unsatisfied ambition which more 
legibly than* the hand of time traces 
wrinkles on the brow, and more deeply 
withers the kindlier feelings of the heart. 
Notwithstanding the misanthropy with 
which his general character was tinged, 
there was one being, and one alone, 
on whom Raymond seemed to dote with 
the tenderness of an earthly father; and 
who, in his frequent visits to the convent, 
had completely gained the affection of 
the reverend inmates. This individual — 
the soliUury link, as it were, by vvhicli the 
man of sorrow appeared still bound to 
existence — ^was a young chevalier of illus- 
trious birth ; at least, if such supj)osition 
might be warranted by the noble ox{)rcs- 
sion of his lineaments, his gallant !>earliig, 
and the elegance of his attire, wliich was 
that in fashion amongst the high-born 
seigneurs of the day. Like his spiritual 
guide, the young stranger courted mystery 
and solitude; and the resemblance was 
still further heightened by tin* air of sad- 
ness which shaded his boyish counte- 
nance. His' melancholy smile, Jiowever, 
possessed a something of iuoffihlc sweet- 
ness, and presented a strong contrast to 
the cold, stern dejection of Father Ray- 
mond. The one might have been likened 
to the tender flower, bowing to the blast 
on which it still shed its» fragrance ; the 
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other, to some once goodly tree, scathed 
by the fury of the elements, and broken, 
not bent, by the storm. 

The procession had not yet quitted the 
cliurch of Notre Dame, when two figures 
in the costume of Black Penitents rapidly 
advanced along the then narrow quay 
opposite to the Louvre, and from time to 
time cast around them a furtive glance, as 
though dreading observation or pursuit. 
An ample garment, descending to the 
heels of eiich, was surmounted by a cowl, 
which served as a mask for the wearer’s 
features, and in which were two small 
apertures enabling him to see every ob- 
ject distinctly. From a cord, which in 
fasiiion of a rude girdle encircled the 
waist ol’each, were suspended a chaplet of 
ileath’s heads, and a scourge, or monkish 
(Ihiciplhw^ as it was termed, the handle of 
which was studded with stars inlaid in 
silver. For some time these personages 
had proceeded without uttering a word, 
anti but for the evidence of their mate- 
riality aflbrded by the echo of their 
wooden sandals along the hard dry pave- 
ment, they might, at that lonely and 
solemn hour, have been mistaken for 
iliisky fantastic shadows. At length 
both made a sudden halt, and, abruptly 
breaking silence, — “ My son,” said the 
elder, “ have we not loaded thee with 
marks of our favour ? Have we not even 
placed thee near our august perso:?? Par 
hi wessff ! what more wouldst thou have ? 
As for thy father, prithee, Villequier, no 
more on that head ; we cannot recall him. 
Vrai Dim ! we cannot forget that he is a 
traitor; that he has joined the rebel 
Monbrun in Dauphiny; and thy young 
brother, too, — he has doubtless been 
taught to hate his legitimate sovereign.” 

“ Sire,” replied Villequier, for the first 
speaker was no other than Henry III. of 
France ; “ sire, to you I owe all : but for 
seven long years my father has languished 
in exile; I beseech your Majesty to re- 
flect that repentance lias expiated his 
crime ! ” 

“ Tiiy father ! ” exclaimed the monarch ; 
“ speak of him not : whilst thou wastyet 
an infant, thy father for his treason was 
banished France. Thou wast brought 
up at my court, under my own eye. 
Ungrateful boy ! am I not thy father ? ” 

“ Most true, my royal master,” an- 
swered Villequier with a sigh; and re- 
lapsed into momently silence. Unable 
lung to contain himself, he resumed-— 


" And yet my brother might now be one 
ofyour Majesty’s most valiant defenders ; 
he is but a few years younger than m\'- 
self.” 

. " No more, Villequier,” . said the King ; 

this subject afflicts me ; ask some other 
favour ; demand of me something reason- 
able, something possible, and I will hear 
thee. But for the present change the 
theme ; tell me of Agnes, my coy beaut}' ; 
art thou certain she will attend this fes- 
tival, that I shall see her, shall listen to 
her accents ? ” 

" Even as I informed your Majesty. I 
have learned from one who will not 
deceive me, that she purposes to follow 
the procession dressed in the costume of 
a White Penitent.” 

** Ay, but in darkness such as this, 
amidst a crowd of devotees, how will it be 
possible to distinguish her ? albeit that 
her light and airy tread ” 

“ Oil! content your Majesty,” said 
Villequier, abruptly interrupting the King 
with a degree of‘ familiarity authorised by 
the imboLinded indulgence with which 
Henry treated the favoured confidant and 
minister of his pleasures : “ I trust not 
to such ambiguous tokens. My page has 
orders to remain at the door of 

her house ; to follow her steps ; and if 
the knave quit her without my especial 
injunction; — but he knows me too 
well. He will glide unperceived behind 
her ; a lighted torch in each hand ; that 
is the signal.” 

“ Villequier,” said Henry with a smile 
of satisfaction, " thou hast managed this 
matter admirably: indeed, thou hast a 
natural aptitude for such delicate com- 
missions, and to-morrow thou shalt assist 
me in carrying off the prize.” 

“ In that, I fear me, your Majesty will 
find some difficulty ; for we must in all 
act secretly, or rumour will turn tlie tale 
to oim disadvantage. The maiden is, 
night and day, surrounded by jealous pru- 
dent relatives. 

" Par la Saint Parthelhny I friend Vil- 
Icquier, genius like thine, backed by sundry 
golden arguments of persuasion, will as- 
suredly not shrink from a task so light. 
Thou shalt have the glory of achieving 
this enterprise. By to-morrow Agnes 
must be in my power, for an angel is less 
beautiful — But soft ! here is the i)orch of 
Notre Dame : as the procession has not 

a )mmenced, let us enter in with a.i 
ity. Thou art little coiiversant. 
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my son, with such pious exercises ; hpt 
yet thou shalt repeat an ave for me, and 
another for thyself. 

With these words Henry and his com- 
panion entered the church, on the mar- 
ble pavement of which both devoutly 
knelt; the king rolling between his 
fingers the death’s heads of which his 
well-furnished chaplet was composed, 
and with an air of fervent piety moving 
his lips as though in prayer, whilst Vil- 
lequier contented himself with respond- 
ing “Amen.” Shortly afterwards, the 
procession slowly quitted the church, 
followed by an immense number of peni- 
tents, black, blue, green, and white, car- 
rying tapers of red wax, a cross with the 
instruments of the passion, and a sable 
standard. To these succeeded seve- 
ral individuals masked, and otliers in 
their ordinary costume, ranged in pairs, 
and separated by the mysteries, which 
marched at the head of the corporations 
to which they belonged. The whole was 
closed by female [)enitents with white 
waxen tapers and death’s heads, and by 
monks clothed in garments of sackcloth, 
and unmercifully scourging their own 
backs and shoulders, which had pur- 
posely been left ex'posed by these fana- 
tics. Many of these personages had 
their arms attached in form of a cross to 
a bar of iron, and with hideous contor- 
tions submitted to this self-inflicted 
torture which they were doomed to en- 
dure for six hours. In modern days it 
would indeed be difficult to imagine a scene 
such as this midnight procession, travers- 
ing by torchlight the njurow streets of 
Paris, and stopping at every chiu'ch, 
whilst psidms and litanies chanted in 
solemn tones by voices less harmonious 
than devout, heightened the sombre 
effect of the ceremony. 

The king and his companion, piously 
kneeling on the pavement, their arms 
folded on their breasts, remained in the 
church till the last holy hymn was 
scarcely audildc in the distance. Viilc- 
qiiier was the first to start from his 
devout posture. “ Yonder is my page — 
and near him Agnes,” w^hispered he to 
Henry; at the same time directing his 
sovereign’s attention to one of the female 
penitents. Both then adjusted their 
cowls so, as to render their disguise 
impenetrable, and joined the crowd; 
Villequier making a signal to his page, 
who retired. Taking advantage of the 


almost total darkness in which they were 
enveloped, Henry quickened his pace, 
and in a low tone addressed some word^ 
to Agnes, closg to whom he had now 
approached. The lovely maiden mad< 
no answer ; and the king, deeming him- 
self secure ' from the gaze of prying 
curiosity, ventured to seize her hanci, 
which was instantly withdrawn. No 
sooner had the fair one thus evinced h«!J 
scorn, than the royal lover felt hiinsclt 
rudely collared by an arm of inuscuhif 
strength ; whilst a well-aimed blow froir. 
the scourge of a black penitent be 
tokened the will, if not the power, effet • 
tually to avenge the insult offered t * 
Agnes. Maddening wdtfi rage, Ilenr*' 
mechanically made a gesture as if tn 
draw the weapon with which he would 
have immolated the stranger whose sacrl' 
legious hand had been raised against th.'. 
majesty of Prance. He w'as, ho\vevei » 
unarmed; and a hint from Villcquic? 
having awakened him to the necessity 
avoiding any fict of imprudence thar 
might lead to a discovery of his persoi; . 
he reluctantly left the crowd. 

Approaching the stranger, — “Knowes i 
thou,” demanded Villequier, “whoi«. 
thou hast outraged ? But let that pass . 
knowest thou the expiation by which tlu: 
offence must be atoned ? ” 

“ Doubtless ;” coldly replied thi 
stranger. 

“ Art thou noble ?” 

. “Yes.” 

“ Thy name 

“ My name is a secret, which, if tlio:. 
wouldst learn, thou must, at daybrea; 
to-morrow, repair to the Porfe Si. A.i- 
toUw ; I shall be there, and shall take ni’, 
rapier and my danger.” 

“Good.” 

“ We must he without witnesses, nan 
to man. On those conditions alone sJiali 
thou know my secret.” 

“ Agreed ; to-morrow morning, thof, 
one immeasurably above thee shall hf 
avenged by this arm;” ami with a sligi.^ 
inclination of the head, Villequier with- 
drew to join the king. Henry direct- - J 
his steps towards the Louvre. 

“My friend,” said he to Villequhi . 
when both were released from the observ- 
ation of a numerous group, by w'htm: 
they had been followed — “ my son, 1 
must know thy purpose: wouldst tlu.:t 
stake tliy <kiys against the existence ^ ; 
the wretch who lias attacked the sac? 
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person of his monarch ?*’ and Henry de- 
vouth' made the sign of the cross By 
our Lady, thou must not think of it. No, 
my son ; his life is not worth thine. He 
shall die by the axe of the executioner.” 

“ You forget. Sire, that to command 
such a step were to publish the outrage 
your Majesty has received. Besides, my 
word is passed.” 

** Rignt, Vaiequier, the tale must not 
be divulged to mortal ear. The poniard 
is sure and swift. Thou must strike the 
blow ! ” 

" My hand!” exclaimed the Count 
with horror : " Villequier -an assassin ! 
— Never ! ” 

“ My son, for my sake thou wilt not 
refuse this service. To-morrow when 
this stranger shall meet thee — when thy 
good poniard shall have stnick home, 
thou wilt say to him, ‘ He w'hom thou 
hast dishonoured by a blow sits on the 
throne of France.’ Let him die thus, I 
command thee ; mark, Villequier, I com- 
mand thee.” 

“ Sire, rather degrade me from my 
knighthood than command so foul a 
crime. Can you answer before my Eter- 
nal Judge for the salvation of my soul ?” 

" Mine will be the crime, villequier, 
thou dost not love me. Thou hast wit- 
nessed the outrage offered to thy friend, 
to thy sovereign, and art thou thus slow 
to avenge? A crime! thou shalt have 
gold enough to purchase absolution for 
twenty crimes ? ” 

** Ah, sire ! honour once lost cannot 
be won back with gold.” 

" Hear me, Villequier,” said the King ; 
“ I love thee ; and to prove it, obey me 
but in this, and thy father’s pardon is 
granted. Doubt not his retreat will be 
discovered. We will despatch messengers 
to every town in Dauphiny. He shall 
return to my court. Dost tliou still he- 
sitate ? ” 

“ My father’s pardon ! Can it be pos- 
sible ? But oh ! at what a price ! ” 

" Consider, my son — thy father’s par- 
don — 1 again ask thee. Dost thou hesi- 

V » 

“ Sire, you shall be obeyed.’’ 

** He dies, then, by thy poniard ? — I 
have thy promise ? ” 

In reply, Villequier convulsively pressed 
the monarch’s hand. Henry then entered 
the Louvre j and the courtier, absorbed in 
gloomy reflections, continued to wander 
as chance directed. Arrived at the church 


of^ St. Germain 1* Auxerrois, he found the 
doors still open. The procession had 
halted there ; but the aisles were deserted, 
and the few remaining tapers which burnt 
on the altar shed a gloomy flickering 
light through the interior of the Gothic 
pfle, at the further extremity of which a 
Dominican friar seemed wholly occupied 
in prayer. Villequier accosted the monk, 
whose features were entirely concealed by 
his cowl. “ Holy father,” said the now 
wretched man, “ I would unburthen my 
conscience of a fearful secret.” 

" Speak, son,” said the monk ; “ the 
church is ever ready to afford consolation 
and advice to the penitent.” 

A stern duty is imposed on me ; an 
obligation which is at once an act of jus- 
tice and a crime — I must become an 
assassin.” 

“ Must, my son ? Away with such im* 
pious sophistry ! What sentiment of duty 
can guide a murderer’s steel ? ” 

** A sense of duty, which compels me 
to avenge one whom I may not name, 
and whose sacred person has been out- 
raged. The hand, too, that strikes the 
blow, saves a father’s credit, and redeems 
him from exile.” 

** Alas ! ” sighed the friar, uplifting his 
trembling hands, ** this is some court in- 
trigue. Darest thou talk of duty — of 
parental love ? Inither of mercy, how ill 
art thou understood I God of justice, 
how art thou blasphemed ! ” 

“ Hear me, father,” pursued Ville- 
quicr ; “ I have challenged my intended 
victim to single combat ; and to-niorrow', 
at break of day, on his seeking the ap- 
pointed spot, I have promised — to assas- 
sinate him. Absolve me from this damn- 
ing crime ; name any penance ” 

Penance, thou wretched sclf-deceiverl 
Wouldst thou, with thy hypocrite tears, 
mock the Omnipotence tnou bravest? 
Wouldst thou, with unavailing fasts or 
unhallowed prayers, make even thy God 
thine accomplice? Or thinkest thou 
with the vile dross of this world to pur- 
chase the peace of Heaven ? Begone, 
for against guilt such as thine, the gates 
of mercy are closed. Yet, hold : I am in 
error. Devout and humble meditation 
may yet enlighten thee, and avert this 
crime. Pass the night here, in this holy 
temple, and chasten thy spirit in prayer. 
To-morrow, at sunrise, repair to "the 
convent of Dominicans, and ask for 
Father Raymond’s cell. Heaven may 
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perhaps soften thy heart to avow all, and 
repent thee of thy purpose. Farewell, my 
son, for a few hours: — till morning 1 
will pray for thee.” 

Yillequicr prostrated himself on the 
steps of the altar, and Father Baymond, 
leaving the church, returned to his con- 
vent. On his arrival, he was acquainted 
by a lay brother, that the young stranger 
who so frequently visited his cell had 
been seen in the costume of a black peni- 
tent, and in that disguise had followed 
the procession. The informant added, 
that the youth had quarrelled with an 
unknown personage, whom he had struck, 
and that a third individual having in- 
stantly challenged him to single combat, 
the fatal strife was to be decided with the 
earliest dawn. The intelligence was a 
death-blow to Father Raymond. The 
time— the place — the circumstances, ail 
conspired to prove, beyond the shadow 
of doubt, that the penitent whom he 
had met in the church of Saint Germain 
1* Aiixerrois was no other than the indivi- 
dual who had challenged Philip, — the sole 
being whom he loved upon earth. And 
the traitor had avowed his purpose of 
assassination I ** No ! ” said Raymond, 
with desperation: Philip is sale; his 
innocent blood shall not flow ; his young 
morn shall not yet close;” and, returning 
to his cell, the Friar secreted a dagger 
under his garment, and with a calmness 
of exterior fearfully contrasting with the 
emotions of his heart, awaited the arrival 
of Villequier, 

Meanwhile the wretched tool of his 
sovereign’s passions remained alone in 
the church in which he had been left by 
the Dominican. In the silent hour of 
night, the horror of his meditated crime 
presented itself with awful force to his 
imagination : he reflected that the word 
of a loyal and gallant knight was more 
sacred than a monarch’s will ; and at last, 
to shun the name of traitor and assassin, 
adopted the manly resolution of submit- 
ting to voluntary exile. His hour of ren- 
dezvous with Father Raymond drew near; 
as also the time appointed for his meet- 
ing with the young stranger. He returned 
home, armed himself from head to foot, 
and just as daylight commenced, pro- 
ceeded to the monastery. The monk 
having announced that he expected the 
visit of a stranger during the night, the 
gate was immediately opened to Ville- 
quier, who, without interruption, traversed 
the vast cloister anti its winding galleries. 


till he reached Raymond’s cell, through 
the half open door of which gleamed the 
pale reflection of a lamp. On a rude 
wooden seat, near a bed, the woollen cur- 
tains of which were closely drawn, sat 
Raymond himself, his head sunk upon 
his breast, his arms hanging listlessly by 
his sides, and a crimsoned blade in his 
right hand. To add to the horror of the 
scene, the garments of the monk and the 
floor of his cell were st^ed with blood. 

At this appalling sight Villequier started 
in terror: not the slightest movement 
betrayed the friar’s consciousness of a 
stranger’s presence. 

" Hist ! Father Raymond !” exclaimed 
the Count. 

What is thy will ?” demanded Ray- 
mond, in hollow accents, and suddenly 
rising from his seat. 

“ You see before you the penitent who 
last night implored your counsel.” 

“ Ay, I expected thee,” said the 'monk, 
seizing Villequier by the arm, and drag- 
^ng him towards the bed, “ I expected 
thee,” repeated he, in a tone of frenzy. 
“ Know, stranger, that he who last night 
accepted thy challenge was my son. Thou 
woufdst have assassinated him, but I 
awmtcd thee — here — with this dagger. 
This morning a penitent visited my cell ; 

1 mistook him for another — and stabbed 
to the heart — not thee, assassin ! — but 
Philip, mine own son ! Behold him,” ex- * 
claimed the monk, suddenly dashing aside 
the curtains of the boil, and exposing to 
view a ghastly corse, “ Behold him ! his 
blood cries aloud for vengeance; his 
blood stains this dagger, and shall be 
mingled with thine ! ” 

Beside himself with passion, the monk 
with his dagger struck at Villequier, 
whose cuirass turned aside the blow di- 
rected by a hand which grief and rage had 
rendered unsteady. Drawing his rapier 
in self-defence, the Count speedily over- 
powered Raymond. “ Hear me ! ” cried 
Villequier, “ 1 come to tell thee that I 
am not an assassin. Hear me — thy life 
is'in my power I ” Raymond heeded no- 
thing save vengeance, and, spite of his 
adversary’s forbciirance, still attacked him 
with unexampled fury. Villequier, who 
bad the advantage of his armour, acted 
strictly on the dclensive, but the monk at 
last attempting to close with the object of 
his hatred, and making a sudden spring 
to seize him by the throat, unguardedly 
rushed upon the point of his rapier, and 
instantly fell to the ground — weltering 
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in his blood. The ill-iated man was 
pierced to the heart. 

Struck with horror at this unexpected 
catastrophe, the conqueror in the sad 
strife raised the lifeless body, which he 
would fain have recalled to existence — 
but in vain : the vital spark had fled for 
ever. Removing the cowl, which com- 
pletely concealed the monk’s counte- 
nance, who shall paint the despair, the 
terrible revulsion of feeling, which para- 
lysed VDlequier’s flicultics, as he distin- 
^lished the features of his father ! 


The satisfaction of Henry III. on learn- 
ing the death of the individual who had 
profaned with a blow the sacredncss of 
royalty, was much diminished by the sud- 
den disappearance of the Count Villequier 
from his court. In vain the strictest en- 
quiries were made throughout every pro- 
vince of France. The anxiety of the 
monarch was destined to remain unmiti- 
gated by the slightest intelligence of the 
parricide’s fate. 

Paul. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MARY AND HER INFANT. 

BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Kind Heaven but outreach tlune arms for tliy child, 

All tliat earth could bestow on my passage has smiled ; 

1 have blossom'd awhile, and have loved. SciiiLLEa. 

We thought not, when life’s morning suu 
On Mary shone so bright. 

Its course should ere the noon be run. 

And set in early night. 

We thought not, when the bridal wreath 
Of faithful love was bound, 

How soon its flowers relentless Death 
Should scatter on the ground. 

We thought not, when the hopes of life 
Around her fairest smiled. 

And with fond arms the youthful wife 
Embraced her new-born child; 

And all a mother’s first sweet joy 
Suffused her eyes with tears. 

As she*beheld her lovely boy^. 

And thought of future years ; 

That even then, with ruthless power. 

Stern Death his dart had aim’d. 

And, ’midst the raptures of that hour. 

His gentle victim claim’d. 

Alas! that all the ties which love 
Could wind around the heart — 

The dearest, best, that earth e’er wove — 

Should thus be rent apart! 

But thus, the fairest hopes we form 
On earth’s frail joys alone. 

Are crush’d by evciy passing storm. 

And wither’d and o’erthrown ! 

And thus, amidst our deepest grief. 

To each the thought must come, — 

Why weep we o’er our sojourn brief? 

This world was not her home! 
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ALGIERS IN 1830-1. 

PROM THE NOTE-BOOK OP A RECENT TRAVELLER. 


The population of Algiers is com- 
posed of several nations, or castes, 
similar iii their origin ; but, notwithstand- 
ing their union under the same govern- 
ment, differing essentially in their man- 
ners and primitive customs. A statistical 
account of the various indigenous in- 
habitants of the kingdom will serve to 
convey an accurate idea of the popula- 
tion of the capital. 

The Asiatic Turks, whose numbers 
under the regime of the Deys were con- 
stantly recruited by fresh enrolments, 
formed a distinct and privileged class; 
in whose hands were tne entire wealth, 
power, and honours of the state, and 
from whose ranks the Dey was invariably 
chosen. They were the absolute masters 
of the country, in which, however, if we 
may use such an expression, they pos- 
sessed but a life interest ; taking no root 
in the soil, and leaving no legitimate in- 
heritors of their wealth or name. With 
regard to their enrolment in Asia, not the 
slightest restriction was imposed on the 
agents on whom devolved the perform- 
ance of that duty. Even the most 
heinous crimes, clearly brought home to 
the accused party, frequently presented 
no obstacle to his election as a member 
of the privileged class. The mention of 
the following occurrence will suffice to 
prove the unlimited authority assumed 
by the agents, and sanctioned by the 
long-established custom of the East: — 

In the month of August, 1798, an Al- 
banian Catholic, in the open day, assas- 
sinated a female in the public street in 
which the enrolment took place at 
Smyrna. One of the police, who by 
accident arrived on the spot, immediately 
pursued the assassin ; who, finding him- 
self hard pressed, sought refuge in the 
office of the Algerine agents. No sooner 
had he entered than he boldly exclaimed 
— I adopt the Mussulman faith, and 
enrol myself for Algiers,” Knowing the 
effect of these magic words, he then 
haughtily turned round and flourished 
his yatagan in the faces of his guards, 
who, [>enetrated with a deep sense of 
their rashness, prostrated themselves 
with the utmost humility before the em- 
bryo member of the Algerine regency. 
In’ an hour alter this event, the murderer 


calmly pursued his daily promenade 
through the populous streets of Smyrna. 
Shortly after his arrival at Algiers, he 
was promoted to the important and 
lucrative post of secca eminty or director 
of the mint. 

Of all the Turkish inhabitants, who, 
on the first occupation of Algiers by the 
French, composed the government and 
the principal military force of the country, 
but a few nundred individuals remained in 
that and other towns (the greater part, too, 
of this feeble remnant were affected with 
blindness or other infirmities ; or, in con- 
sequence of advanced age, were unfit for 
military service). The rest returned to 
Asia. 

The policy adopted by the last reign- 
ing Dey, and at a later period the block- 
ade of the Algerine ports, alike contri- 
buted to diminish the number of the 
Turks in Algiers, of whom there were 
not more than three thousand capable of 
bearing arms when France annihilated 
the power of that barbarous state. 

Ranked in the order of their worldly 
consideration and wealth, the Coulogiln 
form the second class of the inhabitants 
of Algiers. Being the sons of Turks 
by Moorish jvmalcSt they by that circum- 
stance forfeited all claim to the political 
privileges which they might have enjoyed 
by virtue of their paternal descent, had 
not the prejudice entertained against 
them passed into a maxim of state. A 
similar law was in force in Egypt, before 
the occupation of that country by the 
French army. Custom, more binding 
among the Turks than written law, de- 
clared the children of the Mamelukes in- 
capable of succeeding to the rights of their 
fathers. In like manner, the Ooiiloglis 
in Algiers were from the moment of 
their birth considered as simple subjects. 
The ostensible motive for this invidious 
r^ulation was, that intermarriage with 
native women sullied the purity of the^ 
Ottoman blood: but the true cause of 
exclusion originated, on the one hand, 
in the fear of destroying certain ideas of 
superiority attached to soldiers trans- 
planted from a foreign soil ; on the other, 
m the dread of the ascendancy which 
family ties might gradually usurp over 
the minds of men whose first duty was 
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supposed to be the abn^tion of all 
social affections. 

The Couloglis at Algiers were in- 
variably treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and solicitude by their parents, who, 
with a view to* make them amends for 
the rank and privileges to which they 
were forbidden to aspire, sought every 
opportunity of enriching them. This 
circumstance may account for the wealth 
and personal consideration which most 
of them enjoyed. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, that the 
Turks who became members of the 
Algerine government, invariably discarded 
the customs and prejudices of the East 
in favour of those which prevailed in 
their new country. In testimony of this 
assertion may be mentioned the tender- 
ness which they displayed to their own 
offspring, to the exclusion of the prac- 
tice of adopting children ; whereas, in the 
East, the bare fact of adoption confers 
rights to which those of nature are fre- 
quently sacrificed. The motive for this 
extraordinary and indeed unnatural 
Eastern custom has its source in an 
opinion that the infant born in wedlock 
Is' in some measure forced upon the 
parent ; whilst the child of adoption is 
the result of free and unbiassed choice. 
In the ‘‘Picture of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” by the Baron Mouradjha d’Ohson, 
Swedish minister, the author relates an 
incident which took place at Constan- 
tinople during the reign of Selim III., 
and which affords a curious example of 
the Turkish predilection for the above- 
mentioned practice. — A wealthy indivi- 
dual one day perceived from Ids balcony 
a group of children playing in the street. 
Having no heir, he w'as suddenly seized 
with the whim of adoption, and with 
that view beckoned to one of children, 
with whose features he was particularly 
struck. By his orders, a messenger 
was immediately despatched in search of 
the boy’s father. On the arrival of the 
latter — “Your child pleases me,” said 
the rich man; “do you wish that 1 
should adopt him?” The poor man, 
who was a shoemaker, dazzled by the 
offbr, and consulting but the welfare of 
his offspring, assented with every de- 
monstration of gratitude; and shortly 
afterwards retired, loaded with presents. 
One of those sudden revolutions in the 
wheel of fortune, more common in the 
East than elsewhere, subsequently ex- 


alted the once indent artisan to the 
summit of prosperity. He was then re- 
minded of his son, wd advised to receive 
him again under his parental care. “ Allah 
forbid I cried the favourite of destiny : 
“ Allah has disposed of him ; and T submit 
to the decree !” Having formed this pious 
resolution, he in his turn adopted another 
chUd. 

When the French landed in Africa, the 
number of the Couloglis amounted to ten 
or twelve thousand. Of these, a certain 
proportion was usually required for the 
war establishment of the De^. 

By strangers, the Couloglis have often 
been confounded with the Moors, whom 
they in one respect resembled, viz. in their 
exclusion from the h^hest offices of the 
state. The only exception ever made to 
this general rule occurred with regard to 
the beylick of Constantine. The present 
bey is a Coulogli. The Moors, however, 
form a distinct class, which must be rank- 
ed as the third in importance amongst the 
inhabitants of Algiers. They are for the 
most part industrious ; and, being gifted 
with a general aptitude for business, have, 
since the conquest of Algiers, been em- 

K in various public administrations 
French, who have hitherto found 
no reason to repent of their confidence. 

When Algiers fell into the hands of the 
French, the Jews, whose monopolising spi- 
rit prompted them to regard with a jealous 
eye the activity and intdligence displayed 
by the Moors, but too successfully exerted 
their intrigues to banish from the country 
the wealthiest individuals of that o[)ulent 
and enlightened class. The breach thus 
made in the population must operate ma- 
terially to the (fiisadvantage of the French, 
whose policy it is to extend their patron- 
age and protection to the Moors in an 
inverse proportion to the privileges with- 
drawn from the Jews. 

Islamism is the religion professed by 
the first three classes of the Algerine po- 
pulation. The sectarian followers of tliis 
faith, though distinguished from each other 
by more or less important shades of dif- 
ference, may be ranked together in a 
fourth class, both from the general points 
of resemblance between their respective 
creeds and from their taste for a wandering 
life. Amongst the last-mentioned castes 
are the Berbersy or shepherds, who, de- 
scended from the ancient Numidians, are 
the primitive inhabitants of the soil ; the 
Bedouins, who claim the same origin as the 
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tribes dispersed throughout Arabia, Egypt, 
and the intermediate deserts ; finally, the 
Cattles, a general appellation employ^ to 
designate the peasantry of the country. 
These various classes prefer the tranquil 
pleasures of rural life to the turmoil and 
dissipation of the city, in which they sel- 
dom make their appearance except when 
unable to procure occupation elsewhere. 
On such occasions, Berbers, Piskeris, Ca^ 
biles, &c., crowd to the capital, to exercise 
the different species of industry in which 
they excel ; and remain till their labours 
may have enabled them to earn a feeble 
sum, that, for a considerable time, ensures 
their comforts in some distant spot more 
congenial to their habits. During their 
stay at Algiers, they sometimes enter into 
the married state : this, however, hap- 
pens but rarely ; as, when the moment of 
departure arrives, their wives and families 
must generally make up their minds to an 
eternal exile from scenes endeared to them 
by early associations. 

The Jews, both in a moral and political 
point of view, form the fiffh and last class 
of the population of Algiers : their num- 
ber is estimated at four or five thousand. 
Three fourths of them inhabit the capiud ; 
the remainder are settled in the smaller 
and less important towns. Any other 
people, so inconsiderable on the score of 
numbers, would remain almost uiiper- 
ceived amidst a population of two millions 
of Mahometans. Not so the Jews, whose 
shuffling, intriguing, avaricious propensi- 
ties force them into notice. During the 
power of the Deys, an immense distance 
separated this portion of the inhabitants 
of Algiers from those who could scarcely 
be called their fellow-citizens. To widen 
the separation still further, by means of 
physical inflictions, the government en- 
acted for its Israelite subjects a code of 
laws no less humiliating than severe. 
They were compelled to adopt a par- 
ticular costume; they wrere the victims of 
arbitrary and invidious distinctions ; and 
even their crimes were marked for still 
deeper execration — were branded with 
still blacker infamy, not only by the 
cruelty but by the speciality of their 
punishments. A comparison between 
their treatment at Constantinople, and 
the sanguinary legislation whicn, at Al- 
giers, almost excluded them from the pale 
of society, will place these facts in a clearer 
light. At Algiers, for a crime for which 
a Turk would have been simply beheaded. 


2S1 

a Jew was burnt at a alow fire, nou- 
rished from time to time with timber still 
moist and green. In the capital of the 
Ottoman empire, a Mus.sulman and a 
Hebrew, convicted of the same offence, 
generally received the same chastisement; 
but thewldely di^ent estimation in which 
each living criminal was held, was marked 
by the treatment reserved for his lifeless 
clay. The remains of the decapitated 
Turk were so disposed that the severed 
member rested on his heart ; the headless 
Jew, exposed in a more ignoble position, 
seemed to invite the fui’y of a fanatic 
rabble, whose hate was but augmented by 
the thought that the victim was beyond 
its sting. So excessive is the disgust 
which true Mahometan believers ever 
manifest towards the children of Israel, 
that recently, at Algiers, the bare idea 
that the French intended to admit the 
Jews to a participation in the public 
ofEces of the state, prevented many of 
the Turks from rallying round the stand- 
ard of their conquerors. 

Of all the classes composing the popu- 
lation of Algiers, the Jews are, perhaps, 
the most intelligent. This mental supe- 
riority on their part results from a love 
of gain, which incessantly stimulates them 
to the pursuit of wealth, and inspires 
them with a knowledge of the means 
best calculated to preserve it when ac- 
quired. Their advantages in this respect 
are invariably directed to sordid and self- 
ish ends. The Coulombs and the Moors, 
though less giffed with acuteness, are 
more independent and frank, more upright 
in their dealings, better adapted for public 
business, and more inclined to study and 
understand the general wants of society. 
Under a more enlightened government 
than that of the Deys, they have given 
abundant proofs of their capacity, and of 
their moral fitness to participate in the 
highest offices of administration. The 
Jews, on the contrary, are, at the best, of 
most equivocal utility: they are neither 
proprietors, farmers, nor even merchants 
in the strict acceptation of the term ; their 
landed properties consist of a few insig- 
nificant country-seats; their knowledge 
of agriculture is confined to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and fruits ; and their com- 
merce is but exorbitant usury. Should 
danger threaten tlie colony, they can with 
ease transport their floating capital else- 
where; and, from some distant theatre, 
ffisplay their Pharisaical sympathy for 
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reverses from which themselves are se- 
cure. Some of the Algerine Jews, it 
must be admitted, are honourable men : 
these, however, are but the brilliant ex- 
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ceptions to a general rule ; their merits, 
too, are enhanced by the paucity of their 
numbers. 


THE TOMBS OF THE COVENANTERS. 

BY G. R. CARTER. 

Oh ! Time — the beautifier of the dead. 

Byron. 


Forgotten is their dreamless sleep 
Amid these mountains lone. 

But balm^ dews upon them weep, 

And winds around them moan; — 

The violet blooms, the dark pine waves. 
Unheeded o’er their nameless gra\'es. 

But firm amid the battle-shock 
In ages past they stood, 

And stemin’d it as a lofty rock 
Repels the stormy flooil ! 

They breathed revenge where’er they came, 
With brands of steel, and hearts' of flame ! 

By glorious lessons were they taught 
Their freedom to maintain, 

But w^hen a tyrant’s minions sought 
To bind them with the chain. 

The spirit of their fathers gave 
Its kindred impulse to the brave. 

And wildly thrill’d their trumpct-peal 
Like thunder from the cloud. 

Invoking many a native steel 
To rise and smite the proud, — 

It thrill’d — and altars were redeem’d 
Where’er the tide of battle stream’d. 

Although their tombs have moulder’d long, 
Their memory haunts the land 
Where fame perpetuates in song 
The valiant mountain-band; 

Forgotten is each nameless stone. 

And Glory lights their sleep a/ofie. 

And when the sunny winds convey 
Their plaintive tones around. 

Or softly o’er the violets play, 

Their graves seem holy ground; 

Nor shall the dews neglect to weep. 

Their tribute where the mighty sleep. 
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STANZAS. 

On ! ask rac not — I cannot sing. 

The music of my soul is o’er, 

And mirthful notes to mcin’ry bring 

The joys that I may taste no more. 

The strains of sadness now ] breathe * 

Would nought of bliss to thee impart ; 

Ah! no — for thou must never hear 
The echo ' of a broken heart. 

Yet I was blithesome once, and gay. 

My spirit light as is thine own; 

Its sunshine now has pass’d away,' 

A blight o’er every hope is thrown: 

Then ask me not — I cannot sing 
The music of my soul is o’er, 

And mirthful notes to inem’ry bring 

The joys that I may taste no more. 

R. II. M. 


CUSTOMS AND ANTIQUITIES OF MAY-DAY. 


As we presume that our readers will 
feel interested by a description of some of 
the customs observed in “ the olden time ” 
at this happy season, we have, by per- 
mission, extracted the following particu- 
lars from Hone’s entertaining " Every- 
day Book and Table Book.” 

May-day was the great rural festival of 
our forefathers. Their hearts resjionded 
merrily to the cheerfulness of the season. 
At the dawn of May morning the lads and 
lasses left their towns and villages, and re- 
pairing to the woodlands by sound of music, 
tJiey gathered the May, or blossomed branches 
of the trees, and bound them a ith wrcatlis of 
flowers; then returning to their homes by 
sunrise, they decorated the lattices and doors 
with the sweet-smelling spoil of their joyous 
journey, and spent the remaining hours in 
sports and pastimes. 

Of the manner wherein a May game was 
anciently set forth, he who above all writers 
contemporary with liim could best devise it, 
has ** drawn out tlie platform,** and exhibited 
the pageant, as performed by the household 
servants and dependants of a baronial man- 
sion in the fifteenth century. This is the 
scene: — In the front of the pavilion, a 
large square was staked out, and fenced with 
ropes, to prevent the crowd from pressing 
upon the performers and interrupting the 
diversion ; there were also two bars at the 
bottom of the enclosure, tlirough which the 
actors might pass and repass, as occasion 
required. — Six young men first entered the 


square, clothed in jerkins of leather, with 
axes upon their shoulders like woodmen, and 
their heads bound with hu*ge garlands of ivy- 
leaves, intertwined with sprigs of hawthorn. 
Then followed six young maidens of the vil- 
lage, dressed in blue kittles, with garlands of 
primroses on their heads, leading a fine sleek 
cow, decorated with ribands of various co- 
lours, interspersed with flowers; and the 
horns of the animal were tipped with gold. 
These were succeeded by six forcstersi equij)- 
ped in green tunics, with hoods and hosen of 
the same colour. Each of them carried a 
bugle-horn attached to a baldrick of silk, 
which he sounded as he passed the barrier. 
After them came Peter l^anarct, die baron*s 
chief falconer, who personified Robin Hood. 
He was attired in a bright grass-green tunic, 
fringed with gold ; his hood and his hosen 
were parti-coloured, blue and white ; he had 
a large garland of rose-buds on his head, a 
bow bent in his hand, a sheaf of arrows at his 
girdle, and a bugle-hom depending from a 
baldrick of light blue tarantine, embroidered 
with silver ; he had also a sword and a dag- 
ger, the hilts of both being richly embossed 
with gold. ^ Fabian, a page, as Little John, 
walked at his right-hand ; and Cecil Celler- 
man the butler, as Will Slukely, at his left. 
These, with ten others of the jolly outlaw's 
attendants who followed, were habited in 
green garments, bearing their bows bent in 
their hands, and their arrows in their girdles. 
Then came two maidens, in orange-coloured 
kirtles with white coiirtpies, strewing flowers, 
followed immediately by the Maid Marian, 
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elegantly habited in a watchet-coloured tunic 
reaching to tlie ground ; over which she wore 
a white linen rochet with loose sleeves, 
fringed with silver, and very neatly plaited; 
her girdle was of silver baudekin, fastened 
with a double bow in the left dde ; her long 
flaxen hair was divided into many ringlets, 
and flowed upon her shoulders ; the top part 
of her head was covered with a net-work 
cawl of gold, upon which was placed a gar- 
land of silver, ornamented with blue violets. 
She was supported by two iride^maidetu, in 
sky-coloured rochets girt with crimson gir- 
dles, wearing garlands upon their heads of 
blue and white violets. After them came 
Jour otherfenudes in green courtpies, and gar- 
lands of violets and cowslips. 'Dien Sampson 
the smitli, as Friar Tuck, carrying a huge 
quarter-staff on his shoulder; and Morris 
the mole-taker, who represented Much the 
miller’s son, liaving a long pole with an in- 
flated bladder attached to one end. And 
after them the Maypole, drawn by eight fine 
oxen, decorated with scarfs, ribands, and 
flowers of divers colours; and the tips of 
their horns were embellished with gold. 
The rear was closed by the hobby-horse and 
the dragon. When the May-pole was drawn 
into die square, the foresters sounded their 
horns, and the populace expressed their 
pleasure by shouting incessantly until it 
reached the place assigned for its elevation ; 
and during the time the ground was preparing 
for its reception, the barriers of the bottom 
of the enclosure were opened for the villagers 
to approach and adorn it with ribands, gar- 
lands, and flowers, as their inclination 
prompted them. The pole being suflSciently 
oncrated with finery, ^e square was cleared 
from such as had no part to perform in the 
pageant; and then it was elevated amidst 
the reiterated acclamations of the spectators. 
The woodmen and the milk-maidens danced 
around it according to the rustic fashion; 
the measure was played by Feretto Chevc- 
ritte, the baron’s chief minstrel, on the bag- 
pipes, accompanied with the pipe and tabour, 
performed by one of his associates. When 
the dance was finished, Gregory the jester, 
who undertook to play the hobby-horse, came 
forward with his appropriate equipment, and, 
frisking up and down the square without re- 
striction, imitated the galloping, curvetting, 
ambling, trotting, and other paces of a horse, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the lower classes 
of the spectators. He was followed by Peter 
Parker, the baron’s ranger, who personated a 
dragon, hissing, yelling, and shaking his 
wings with wonderful ingenuity; and to 
complete the mirth, Morris, in the character 
of Much, having small bells attached to his 
knees and elbows, capered here and there 
between the two monsters in the form of a 


dance ; and as often as be came near to the 
sides of tlie enclosure, he cast slily a handful 
of meal into the faces of the gaping rustics, 
or rapped them about their heads with the 
bladder tied at the end of his pole. In the 
mean time, Sampson, Tepresenting Friar 
Tuck, walked with much gravity around tlie 
square, and occasionally let fall his heavy 
staff upon the toes of such of the crowd as 
he thought were approaching more forward 
than they ought to do ; and if the sufierers 
cried out from the sense of pain, he addressed 
them in a solemn tone of voice, advising them 
to count their beads, say a paternoster or 
two, and to beware of purgatory. These 
vagaries were highly palatable to the popu- 
lace, who announced their delight by re- 
peated plaudits and loud bursts of laughter : 
for this reason they were continued for a 
considerable length of time; but Gregory, 
beginning at last to falter in his paces, or- 
dered the dragon to fall back. The well- 
nurtured beast, being out of breath, readily 
obeyed, and their two companions followed 
their example ; which concluded this part of 
the pastime. Then the archers set up a 
target at the lower part of the green, and 
made trial of their skill in a regular suc- 
cession. Robin Hood and Will Stukcly ex- 
celled their comrades; and both of them 
lodged an arrow in the centre circle of gold, 
so near to each other that the difference 
could not readily be decided, which occa- 
sioned them to shoot again ; when Robin 
struck the gold a second time, and Stiik(*1y’s 
arrow was affixed upon the edge of it. Robin 
was therefore adjudged the conqueror ; and 
the prise of honour, a garland of laurel em- 
bellished with variegated ribands, was put 
upon his head ; and to Stukely was given a 
garland of ivy, because he was the second 
best performer in that contest. The pageant 
was finished witli the archery, and the pro- 
cession began to move away to make room 
for the villagers, who afterwards assembled 
in the square, and amused themselves by 
dancing round the May-pole in promiscuous 
companies, according to the antient custom.** 
It was a great object with some of the 
more rigid among our early reformers to sup- 
press amusements, especially May-poles; 
and these idols *’ of the people were got 
down as zeal grew fierce, and got up as it 
grew cool, till, after various ups and dovims, 
the favourites of the populace were, by the 
parliament, on the 6th of April, 1 644, thus 
provided against ; — The lords and com- 
mons do further order and ordain, that all 
and singular May-poks, that are or shall be 
erected, shall be taken down, and removed 
by the constables, bossholders, tithing-mcn, 
petty constables, and churchwardens of the 
parishes where the same be, and that no 
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May«pole be hereafter set up, erected, or 
suffered to be set up liithin this kingdom of 
England, or dominion of Woles; the said 
officers to be fined five shillings weekly till 
the said May-pole be taken down.** Accord- 
ingly down went all the May-poles that were 
left. The restoration of Charles II. was the 
signal for their restoration. On the.veiy first 
May-day afterwards, in 1661, the May-^pde 
in the Strand was reared with great cere- 
mony and r^oidng. 

It was near the May-pole in the Strand 
that, in 1677, Mr. Rotert Perceval was 
found dead with a deep wound under his 
left breast, and his sword drawn and bloody, 
lying by him. He was nineteen years of 
age, had fought as many duels as he had 
lived years, and with uncommon talents was 
an excessive libertine. He was second son 
to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Perceval, Bart. 
Some singular particulars are related of liim 
in the ** History of the House of Yvery.” A 
stranger*s hat, with a bunch of ribands in it, 
was lying near his body when it was dis- 
covered ; and there exists no doubt of his 
having been killed by some person who, not- 
withstanding royal proclamations and great 
enquiries, was never discovered. The once 
celebrated Beau Fielding was suspected of 
the crime. He was buried under die chapel 
of Lincoln*s-inn. His elder brother. Sir 
Philiji Perceval, intent on discovering the 
murderers, violently attacked a gentleman in 
Dublin, whom he declared he had never seen 
before ; he could only account for his rage by 
saying he was possessed with a belief that he 
was one of those who had killed his brother. 
They were soon parted, and the gentleman 
was seen no more. 

The " Mayer^s Song ” is a composition, 
or rather a medley, of great antiquity: 
the following is a literal transcript of it : — 

Ttie Mayer's Song, 

Remember us poor Mayers all. 

And thus do we begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness. 

Or else we die in sin. 

We have been rambling all tliis night. 

And almost all this day. 

And now, returned back again, 

We have brought you a branch of May. 

A branch of May we have brought you, 

And at your door it stands, 

It is but a sprout. 

But it *s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord's hands. 

The hedges and trees they are so green. 

As green as any leek, 

Our heavenly Father He watered them 
With hit heavenly dew so sweet. 


The heavenly gates are open wide. 

Our paths are beaten plain. 

And if a man he not too far gone, 

He may return again. 

The life of man is but a span. 

It flourishes like a flower. 

We are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
And we are dead in an hour. 

The moon shines bright, and the stars give a 
light, 

A little before it is day. 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 

It appears from a volume of “ Fairy 
Legend and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland,’* published in 1825, that there 
are romantic remains of antiquity con- 
nected with the celebration of May-day in 
that country of imagination. In tlio 
pleasing work just quoted, it is stated 
that at early dawn on May-morning, " the 
princely O’Donoghue gallops his white 
chi^ger over the waters of Killamcy.** 
This popular superstition is founded on 
the following legend : — 

In an age so distant that tlie precise pe- 
riod is unknown, a chieftain named O'Do- 
noghue ruled over the country which sur- 
rounds the romantic Lough Lean, now called 
the Lake of Killarney. Wisdom, beneficence, 
and justice distinguished his reign, and the 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects were 
their natural results. He is said to have been 
as renowned for bis warlike exploits as for 
his pacific virtues ; and as a proof that his 
domestic administration was not the less 
rigorous because it was mild, a rocky island 
is pointed out to strangers, called ** O* Do- 
noghue's Prison,*' in which tliis prince once 
confined his own son for some act of disorder 
and disobedience. 

His end — for it cannot correctly be called 
bis death — was singular and mysterious. 
At one of those splendid feasts for which his 
court was celebrated, surrounded by tlie most 
distinguished of his subjects, he was engaged 
in a prophetic relation of the events which 
were to happen in ages yet to come. His 
auditors listened, now wrapt in wonder, now 
fired with indignation, burning with shame, 
or melted into sorrow, as he faithfully de- 
tailed the heroism, tlie injuries, the crimes, 
and the miseries of their descendants. In 
the midst of bis predictions, he rose slowly 
from his seat, advanced with a solemn, mea- 
sured, and majestic tread to the shore of the 
lake, and walked forward composedly upon 
its unyielding surface. When be had nearly 
reached the centre, he paused for a moment ; 
then turning slowly round, looked towards 
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bis friend^ waving his arms to them 
with the cheerful air of one taking a shoit 
farewell, disappeared from their view. 

The memory of the good O’Donoghue 
has been cheri^ed by successive generations 
with affectionate reverence, and it is believed, 
that at sunrise, every May-day morning, the 
anniversary of his departure, he revisits his 
ancient domains. A favoured few only are, 
ill general, permitted to see him, and this 
distinction is always an omen of good fortune 
to the beholders : when it is granted to many, 
it is a sure token of an abundant harvest — 
a blessing, the want of which, during this 
prince’s reign, was never felt by his people. 

Some years have elapsed since the last 
appearance of O’Donoghue. The April of 
tliat year had been remarkably wild and 
stormy ; but on May-morning the fury of the 
elements had altogether subsided. The air 
w'as hushed and still ; and the sky, which was 
reflected in the serene lake, resembled a 
beautiful but deceitful countenance, whose 
smiles, after the most tempestuous emotions, 
tempt the stranger to believe that it belongs 
to a soul which no passion has ever ruffled. 

The first beams of the rising sun were just 
gilding the lofty summit of Glenaa, when 
the waters near the eastern shore of the lake 
became suddenly and violently agitated, 
though all the rest of its surface lay smooth 
and still as a tomb of polished marble. The 
next moment a foaming wave darted forward, 
and like a proud high-crested war horse, 
exulting in his strength, rushed across the 
lake towards Toomies mountain. Behind 
this wave appeared a stately warrior, fully 
armed, mounted upon a milk-white steed : 
Ills snowy plume waved gracefully from a 
helmet of polished steel, and at his back flut- 
tered a lighuliliie scarf. The horse, appa- 
rently exulting in his noble burthen, sprung 
after tlie W'ave along the water, which bore 
him up like firm earth, while showers of 
spray, that glittered brightly in the morning 
sun, were dashed up at every bound. 

The warrior was O’Donoghue: he was 
followed by numberless youths and maidens, 
w'ho moved light and unconstrained over the 
watery plain, as the moonlight fairies glide 
through the fields of air ; they w'erc linked 


together by garlands of delicious spring 
flowers, and they timed their movements to 
strains of enchanting melody. When O* Do- 
noghue had nearly reached the western side 
of the lake, he suddenly turned his steed, 
and directed his course along the wood- 
fringed shore of Glenaa, preceded by the 
huge wave that curled and foamed up as high 
as the horse’s neck, whose fiery nostrils 
snorted above it. The long train of attend- 
ants followed, witli playful deviations, the 
track of their leader, and moved on with 
'ftnabated fleetness to their celestial music, till 
gradually, as they entered the narrow strait 
between Glenaa and Dinis, they became in- 
volved in the mists which still partially 
floated over the lakes, and faded from the 
view of the wondering l)cholders ; but the 
sound of the music still fell upon the ear, 
and echo, catching up the harmonious strains, 
fondly repeated and prolonged them in soft 
and softer tones, till the last faint repetition 
died away, and the hearers awoke as from a 
dream of bliss. 

St. John the Evangelist’s day occurs 
early in this month. 

Tlicrc is a curious legend, that while St. 
Edward the Confessor was dedicating a 
church to St. John, a pilgrim demanded 
alms of him in the saint’s name, whereupon 
the king gave him the ring from his finger. 
The pilgrim was St John, who discovered 
himself to two English pilgrims in the Holy 
Land, bidding them bear the ring to the 
king in his name, and require him to make 
ready to depart Uiis world : after this they 
went to sleep. On awakening they found 
themselves among flocks of sheep and shep- 
herds in a strange place, which turned out to 
be Barham Downs in Kent ; wherefore they 
thanked God and St. John for their good 
speed, and coming to St. Edward on Christ- 
mas-day, delivered to him tlie ring with the 
warning. These the king received in a suitable 
manner, And on the vigyll of the Epy- 
phanye, next after, lie dyed and departed 
holyly out of this worldc, and is buryed in 
the Abbey of Westmester by London, where 
as is yet unto this daye that same lyngc.” 


JE NE LE VEREAI PLUS I 

Par Louisa H. R. C*****, Auteur de " La Montague de St. Lic\” 

Esperange, tu fuis ! ta voix consolatrice 
Ne relevera plus mes regards abattus,* 

Mon cceur est dechire, ma vie n’est qu’un stipplice; 

Je ne le verrai plus f 
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C’est en vain que je cherche k m’abuser encore> 
Mes instants de bonheur sont a jamais perdus : 
C’est en vain que je I’aimc, en vain que je I’adore ; 
Je ne le verrai plus! 

Pourquoi me plaire encore k cultiver raa lyre? 

Les accords par E***# ne sont plus entendus; 
L’echo seul qui ni’entend, helas! ne fait que dire, 
Tu ne le verras plus! 

Je ne le verrai plus! — que n.e cesse nia vie! 

Ces battemens cruels, ct ces aoupirs perdus, 

Ne me rendront jamais la paix qui m’est ravie : 

Je ne le verrai plus ! 


BIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 

FAMILY OF PRIMULA — THE PRIMROSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HINTS TO JUVENILE GARDENERS.” 

“ I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows 
The nodding oxlip and the pale primrose.*’ Suakspearx. 

There are some flowers .whose ele- sometimes assumes a brilliant pink hue 
gance and fragrance confer on them the To the two last varieties Miller adds the 
right of entry into our gardens, although appellation Oonstantinopolitann, implying 
^ the boon hand of nature has flung them that they are of foreign origin ; but they are 
freely over every glen and glade. The genuine natives of our own climate. The 
Primula verts, called by our ancestors botanical structure of this flower is gene- 
primrose, or first rose, is among these fa- rally displaj^ed to young students as an 
voured guests ; and those who, unable to easy exemplification of the first rudiments 
distinguish between wild flowers and of the science, Ijoth in the natural and 
weeds, would mercilessly displace from artificial methods. It is a perennial plant, 
the flower-border the crimson-tipped daisy with thick fibrous roots, crowned by a 
or the azure speedwell, will spare this fair cluster of large oblong, indented leaves, 
vestal of the woods when she ventures to which have a rough surface ; the stalks 
seat herself among the ivy roots of some of the leaves spring direct from the root, 
ancient elm that protects the garden- so do the flower-stalks, and both are 
bound, and will welcome her “ to come beaatifully tinted with pink : they grow 
before the swallow dares, and take the singly. The flower-stalks, which arc nu- 
winds of March with beauty.” merous, are terminated by a salver-shaped 

Primrose-time is the phrase by which flower, inserted in a whole calyx, or green 
country-people, in their unconscious sheath ; the corolla, or coloured part of 

B , have designated the months of the flower, is divided into five heart- 
and April ; though, in a southern shaped segments, which arc whole in the 
aspect, the primrose is found during the middle of the flower, and united in a tul)C 
first weeks of February ; and, in a north- fastened to the base of the calyx. The 
ern, late in the month of May. In dis- wholeness of the corolla, and its open 
tricts favourable to the production of appearance, occasion it to be considered 
wild flowers, three decided varieties may as salver-shaped instead of rosaceous. 

^ be gathered in woodlands to which no In rosaceous flowers the petals are sepa- 
suspicion of cultivation can be attached, rate ; they are very slightly inserted into 
since, in the Domesday book of William the calyx, and, in a few days, yield to 
the Conqueror, the ground is mentioned as every breeze: hence the showers of 
forest land. These varieties are the pale snowy petals which our fair readers will 
yellow, the pure white, and the lilac, which find scattered at the end of this month, 
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when the wind waves the blossoming 
boughs of the cherry, the plum, and the 
pear; those beautiful and useful trees 
being, in common with most fruit bearers, 
ranked in the natural order RosacceD^ 
We have thus minutely dwelt on the 
natural orders of the flower, because tliat 
part of botany is too much neglected by 
young students, who would do well to 
devote their attention to the natural 
orders of Tournfort and his follower 
rather than to the Linnean system. T]|e 
eye will thus be taught to gain *a more 
accurate knowledge of the outw’^urd ap« 
pearance of plants than can be acquired by 
ladies who consider themselves botanists 
merely because they have learned by 
heart Linneus’s classes and orders. With- 
out disparagement to the labours of that 
great man, we would simply imply that 
his system ought to be the last instead of 
the first lesson of a botanical student. 
Many ladies, wholly ignorant of the habits 
and culture of the flower which they hold 
in their hands, can define its botanical 
arrangement according to Linneus. There 
is, in fact, no science forming part of the 
modern education of females in which so 
much artificial quackery is disjilayed as in 
the mode of teaching botany in schools. 
The utility of the study of the natural 
orders is thus exemplified : — “ There 
are certain orders and classes called na- 
tural,” says a luminous author on botany, 
" because every genus and species com- 
prehended under them are not only dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic marks, 
but likewise possess the same qualities, 
though not in an equal degree. For ex- 
example, show a botanist the flower of a 
plant whose calyx is a doublc-valved 
glume (like wheat or oats), no corolla, 
with three anthers, two pointals, and one 
naked seed, he can pronounce, with abso- 
lute certainty, that the plant from which 
the flower was taken bears seeds of a 
fiirinaceous quality, and that they may 
safely be used as food. In like manner, 
show him a rosaceous flower with twelve 
or more anthers, all inserted into the in- 
ternal side of the calyx, although it be- 
longed to a flower growing in Japan, he 
will pronounce, without liesitation, that 
its fruit may be eaten with safety. On 
the other hand, sliow him a plant whose 
flower has five anthers, closing at the 
top over one pointul that has one petal, 
and whose fruit is a berry, he will tell 
you to abstain from it, because it is poi- 


sonous.” Linneus has aluminous treatise 
on natural orders, highly interest!^ and 
entertaining, the study of which we would 
recommend previously to an acquaintance 
with the artificial structure of flowers, 
Linneus's natural orders are not founded 
on one general plan, like Toiirnfort’s, de- 
scriptive of the shape of the blossom, 
or like Kay’s, treating of the shape and 
numbers of the seed, or like ' Magnol’s 
(whose classification is supplementary to 
that of Tournfort), descriptive of the 
calyx or leafy cup which encloses the 
flower. Liniicus’s natural orders, with- 
out adhering, as a general plan, to the 
peculiar structure of blossom or ciilyx, 
are founded on any striking feature pre- 
sented in common by plants which have 
otherwise little or no relationship. To 
proceed with the flower under consider- 
ation, its natural order, according to Lin- 
naeus, is Preside (from j)rcmts, early). 
“ These consist of the primrose, an early 
flowering plant, and some others which 
agree with it in habit and structure, though 
not always in the character or circum- 
stance expressed in the title. These 
plants, which possess no striking uniform 
characters, are in general innocent in 
their (juality.” — Linneus' Natural Orders. 
We will conclude by defining the botanical 
structure' of the primrose, according to 
the artificial arrangement of Linneus. 
Pluck asunder the blossom and the ca!yx, 
and at the bottom of the calyx will re- 
main a green bead, which is the gerinen or 
seed vessel ; from this rises a slender pil- 
lar, headed by a smaller transparent head 
or stigma ; altogether this is called in our 
language the pointal (in Latin pistilhim). 
As there is but one pointal, the order of 
the primrose we find to be Monogynia. 
Then take the blossom, open the tube, and 
just where it swells a little thicker, five lit- 
tle thrums, covered with yellow dust, will 
appear. These thnims are the anthers ; 
and as there are five of them, the class 
is known to he Pculamlria, Let any lady 
examine this familiar flower according to 
oiu* directions, and she will have taken a 
good botanical lesson, though not encum- 
bered by crabbed technicalities. 

The primrose holds a distinguished 
place in village pharmacopaeia, and is ad- 
ininistered with great success by those 
excellent but much despised practitioners, 
old women. Its bruised leaves and hlos- 
soms fonii the principal ingredient of an 
ointment which never fails to assuage the 
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anguish of obstinate blisters. It would 
have been fortunate for Mr. St. John 
Long’s last victim had she been under the 
care of a worthy goody with whom we 
are well acquainted, and who r^iilarly 
provides her store of primrose ointment 
in primrose time ; albeit, the flowers are 
gathered in the proper planetary hour, 
and this stave duly sung to them : — 

Thou art good for many grief, 

And Iiealest many a wound ; 

In the name of sweet St. John 
1 lift thee from the ground. 

Candid patients, who put little faith in 
this riglit ancient canticle, and still less in 
planetary hours, will yet allow that these 
fond vain customs do not impair the vir- 
tues of this fair and salubrious flower. 

The culture of the primrose is simple. 
The roots both of the single and double 
varieties are speedily multiplied by being 
parted. The single plants bear a pro- 
fusion of seed, and young plants are 
reared without the least trouble, merely 
by scattering the seeds in spring or au- 
tumn, on newly dug ground, situated in a 
shady corner. About twelve months 
generally elapse before the seedlings blow, 
but they bear larger flowers, and the 
’ leaves are arranged with more regularity 
than those of the plants obtained by part- 
ing. The primrose is one of those valu- 
al3e species which grow freely, and bloom 
in the greatest beauty under the deep 
shade of trees. The double varieties of 
this flower were early known to our an- 
cestors, since we find noted in Johnson’s 
‘‘ History of English Gardening,” that 
John Parkinson, who lived in 1577 , de- 
signates, in one of his works, twenty-one 
different sorts of primroses and cowslips ; 
and that the double sorts had long been 
establisiied in English ground. In the 
same clever book mention is made of a 
tradition, stating that the double crimson 
primrose was first obtained by sowing 
the seeds (perhaps of the pink prim- 
rose) in earth mixed with a great quan- 


tity of soot We have heard of white 
flowers, whose seedlings have become red 
from being reared in a box, in which earth 
was half mixed with Dutch pink. These 
vagaries of our ancestors are at preset 
exploded as vulgar errors; but as they 
may be easily subjected to experiment, 
they deserve a trial. 

Our great early poets, in many a beau- 
tiful address and allusion, have sanctified 
the primrose. This modest flower the 
^;classic Ben Jonson, in his beautiful “ Sad 
Bhepherd,” has thus identified with tlie 
vernal season : — 

“ Earine, 

Who had her very being and her name 
With the first knots or buddings of the 
spring. 

Born with the primrose and the violet, 

Ere earliest roses blow.** 

By some irresistible attraction, the 
dew appears to linger on the leaves and 
blossoms of the primrose, long after tlie 
sun of a glorious May morning has ex- 
haled it from open meadow and waving 
tree. To thus circumstonce, which has 
not escaped the searching eye of the [)oet, 
Crashaw thus alludes : — 

The dew no more will weep, 

The primrose's pale cheek to steep. ** 

And again, Carew, in his playful lines, 
sent with primroses to a lady-love : — 

Ask me why I send you here 
The firstling of the vernal year ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose, all bepearl'd with dew ; 

I straight will whisper in your ears 
The sweets of love are waslikl with tears. 
Ask me why this flower doth shew 
So yellow, pale, and fainting too ; 

Ask me why the stalk is weak. 

And bending, yet it will not break ; 

I must tell you these discover, 

What doubts and fears are in a lover.” 

The remaining flowers in the primula 
family may form the subject of an article 
in a future number. 

E. S— . 


, PORTFOLIO. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS, may take an interest in the following 

There is little probability that sump- brief retrospect of the manner in which 
tuary laws will again be enforced among they were formerly imposed, 
civilised nations, but some of our readers In Greece the courtezans, who were 
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the only women possessed of intellectual 
acquirements, were prohibited from wear- 
ing jewels in the streets. In one of 
Menander’s comedies we find Thais de- 
positing her ornaments in a casket, and 
ordering her attendant to carry them 
from one house to another. At Rome, 
by the provisions of the Orchia lex^ 
women were prevented from wearing 
vestments of many different colours, 
likewise all jewels exceeding the weight 
of half an ounce of gold. In France too 
a similar sumptuary law was once eui- 
acted. By an edict dated 1294<, Philippe 
le Bel regulated the number of dresses 
which each peer was allowed to possess. 
Dukes, counts, barons, and their ladies 
enjoyed the privilege of wearing four 
robes each ; prelates, two robes and two 
capes annually. Bannerets might purchase 
three, (but it was specified that one of 
these must be a summer garment,) and 
citizens two ; as for tlie serfs and vilains 
they were graciously permitted to wear 
such, ** shreds and patches ” as they could 
procure. 

Charles V. of France having ordered 
one hundred and eighty plum-trees, and 
nearly as many apnle-trees, to be planted 
in the Royal Garaens, the news of this 
gigantic undertaking was echoed from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 
The historian of his son and successor 
Charles VI. asserts, that the palace of 
that monarch was furnished with wooden 
chairs, such as in these march of in- 
tellect and upholstery days, would be 
pronounced unfit for the servants’ hall. 
It is added too that, to prevent the 
intrusion of the royal pigeons into the 
state apartments, his last mentioned 
majesty ordered wire-work fences to be 
fitted to all the windows of the Chateau 
des Tournelies, the Louvre of the epoch. 

A curious comparison, says a French 
writer, might be made between the sums 
formerly paid for objects of necessity or 
luxury, and the prices of different articles 
at the present day. In 1302 the dress 
of a king’s page cost one hundred and 
seven sous, (about four shillhigs) ; that 
of a maid of honour, eight French livres ; 
that of a female of low er rank a third 
less, and that of a femme de chambre 
fifty-eight sous. The scarlet robes made 
for Philip Augustus for the occasion of 
the Easter Festival, cost twenty-six 
livres and a half : a dress lined with fur 
and worn by the King ori“ All Saints’ 


Day, eight livres; tunics, twenty sous 
each. The finest linen used by ladies 
of the highest rank, was sold for one 
sous eight deniers per yard. The sum 
expended on a modern elegante’s cashe- 
mire would in those days have renewed 
the wardrobe of the whole court. 

One of the most extraordinary sump- 
tuary laws ever issued, was the edict of 
the English Parliament against long-toed 
shoes. It appears, that from the time of 
Richard 11. to the era of Edward IV., 
the shoe-toes had gradually increased to 
such a length, that for the sake of com- 
fortable walking, the exquisites of the 
day were under the necessity of tying up 
their toes to their knees; and to add to 
the hideousness of the fashion, a dandy 
of that epoch invariably wore stockings 
of clashing colours; for instance, one 
blue or green, and the other red or yel- 
low. On the accession, however, of 
Edward IV., a severe sumptuary law 
was issued against inordinate toes ; which, 
unless reduced to moderate dimensions, 
were mercilessly clipped at the corners of 
the streets by officers appointed for the 
purpose. Edward’s good taste in dress 
nearly shook his throne ; many a gallant 
of the white rose, indignant at the insult 
offered to his toes,«having become a par- 
tizan of Lancaster and Margaret The 
enamelled monuments of the fourteenth 
century still present many curious speci- 
mens of this absurd style of dress. The 
summary proceeding of Edward seems to 
have afforded a hint to Peter the Great, 
who at a later period shaved his Rus- 
sians vi et armU, 


A Portuguese monarch, execrated by 
his subjects for his cruelty, had been in- 
formed that a certain old woman was in 
the habit of daily and ostentatiously of- 
fering her prayers to Heaven for the pre- 
servation of his existence. Ignorant of 
the motive for such conduct, the despot 
ordered the old woman to be summoned 
to his presence, and demanded the reason 
of her excessive zeal. “ Ah ! sire,” re- 
plied the old lady, “ I have lived long in 
the world, and 1 have ever remarked that 
to unworthy sovereigns still w'orse have 
succeeded. Your grandfather was bad, 
your father still worse, and, if possible, you 
surpass both in vice. Who knows but your 
successor may render even your majesty 
an object of regret? Have I not, then. 
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reason to weary Heaven with prayers for 
th^rolongation of so valuable a life?” 

The Pride of Talent. — General 
Bee had once a dispute with a Spanish 
grandee, who, in the violence of his pas- 
sion, so far forgot himself as to reproach 
the gallant soldier with the obscurity of 
his birth. “ How dare you contradict a 
man of my rank ? ” said the proud Cas- 
tilian ; “ you, who were formerly a coach- 
man ! is there no difference between us ? ” 
“ Yes,” replied the general, " a very great 
difference: Had you commenced your 
career as a coachman, you would be so at 
this moment.” 

Every Thing in its Place.— 

“ Your hand annoys me very much,** said a 
well known personage to a talkative 
noodle who, suiting the action to the 
word, with rather too much vehemence, 
frequently passed his hand before his face. 

Your Excellence,’* replied the bore, 
“ we are really so crowded at this table 
that I hardly know where to put my 
hand.” Put it on your mouth,” was 
the reply. 

Liberty and Independence. — On 
ji leaving the chateau of Wolfberg we made 
room in our vcdiicle for an inhaliitant of 
the environs, who, like us, was proceeding 
to Constance. Our fellow-traveller was 
an old weather-beaten French soldier, 
discharged from the service of his country, 
and who had retired to Switzerland to 
breathe the air of liberty, which in the 
land of his fathers was, in his opinion, of 
an uncomfortable consistency. The son 
of Mars gave a deep sigh to the memory 
of those halcyon days of victory when 
independence w'as the soldier’s motto. At 
the same time that he declared himself a 
warm partizan of public liberty, our new 
acquaintance expressed his unqualiiicdad- 
miration of the despot who had ruled his 
country with a rod of iron. By degrees, 
forgetting his attachment to law, justice, 
reason, and equal rights, and fancying 
himself at the head of a troop of hussars 
or Mamelukes of the ex-guard, this zeal- 
ous defender of the public cause gradually 
warmed with his subject, and thus de- 
plored the downfall of the military r^ 
gime: — “ In those days,” said he; “ I 
mean in the time of the Emperor, when a 
soldier made his appearance in a public 
place; in a enfe, for instance, or in a ball- 
room, or, in short, no matter where, he 
said just what he pleased, and always con- 
cluded with a ‘ Who pretends to be dis- 


satisfied — who dares maintmn that 1 am 
wrong ? * Did an insolent civilian, a pert 
pekin, presume to remonstrate, so much 
the worse for him; out of the window 
with him ; all his own fault ; why fasten 
a quarrel upon the military ? Ah! those 
were times ! but now a-days liberty is an 
idle word — a mere figure of rhetoric.” — 
Forage dam les Atpes par^un Parisien. 

• Imperial Scale of Charges. — On 
a certain occasion, at dinner, Napoleon 
enquired of his maitre d’hotcl the price of 
a vol an vent, which had just been put on 
the table. " Twelve francs for your Ma- 
jesty, and six francs for a private indi- 
vidud,” was the answer. " Ah! you 
mean that I am robbed ? ’* “ No, sire ; 
but it is customary for an emperor to pay 
double for every thing.** 

A courtly Debtor. — A courtier of 
the imperial regime, who had never 
reckoned the punctual payment of his 
debts in the number of his virtues, ap- 
peared one morning dressed with unusual 
magnificence at Napoleon’s levee. The 
emperor having complimented him on 
the splendid embroidery of his costume, 
^ Sire,” replied the courtier, with an air 
of modes^, " Cela se doitP 
Louis XVIII. AND General Rapp.— 
Louis XVni. happened to hold a court 
on the day when Napoleon’s death was 
announced at the Tuilerics, and the but- 
terflies that fluttered in the sunshine of 
royalty were unusually gay and gaudy in 
honour of the momentous intdligence. 
One individual kc[)t aloof, and the tears 
that moistened his checks formed a 
strange contrast with the expression of 
delight that beamed on every other face. 
The solitary mourner was (iencral Kiipp. 
The king perceiving him, invited him to 
approach : “You weep. General,” said 
he. “ Ah ! sire,” said the veteran, “ your 
Majesty will deign to pardon my tears — 

I avow them; I weep for Napoleon — I 
owe him idl — all, even to tht; h^pincss 
of now serving your Majesty.” The mo- 
narch, raising his voice, made the follow- 
ing kingly reply : — “ General, my esteem 
for you is at this moment increased : if 
your fidelity can thus survive misfortune, 
to what extent may not I count upon 
your loyalty ! ” 

Portative Plague. — The Turks in 
their contest with the Russians are said 
to have invoked the aid of a powerful but 
novel ally — the plague. A number of 
traffickers in infamy, such as are to bq 
u 3 
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found in every country, were despatched 
by the Ottomans for the purpose of dis- 
seminating the virus amongst thmr ene- 
mies. This may account for the appear- 
ance of this horrible scourge in many 
principalities where its ravages were for- 
merly unknown. At Bucharest, at Odes- 
sa, and elsewhere, it broke out at different 
times, but was eventually repressed by 
the vigilance and firmness of the Russian 
generals. 

The following is stated to be the mode 
in which the pestiferous messengers above 
alluded to, without personal hazard to 
themselves, inoculated the pla^ie amongst 
tlieir neighbours; — A portion of in- 
fectious matter was carefully extracted 
from the body of a diseased individual, 
and enclosed in a crystal receptacle, which 
was afterwards hermetically sealed. The 
breaking of this Pandora’s box dispersed 
a host of evils sufficient for the desolation 
of an entire province. 

An industrious dealer in pestilence 
presented himself before Napoleon in 
1808, and proposed, for a certain recom- 
pense, to cross la for the purpose 

of correcting the redundancy of British 
population. The emperor, struck with 
indignation, ordered the miscreant to be 
seized and deprived of his treasure, which 
was instantly consumed in a red-hot, fur- 
nace. 

Napoieon and Charles. — The ex- 
monarch of France frequently indulged in 
the pleasures of the chase. Napoleon, 
too, was fond of hunting; but after a 
different fashion. A short time previous 
to the three ^ys* revolution, the follow- 
ing pithy epigram was chalked on the 
walls of Paris : — 

Charles X. roi des chasseurs ; 

Napoleon, chasseur de rois ! 

Conversation between a French 
veteran who had served in Spain, and one 
who had survived the Russian campaign ; 
— “ What sort of creature is a Spa- 
niard?” — “An animal dry ^ as tinder, 
black as a mole, and smoking like a chim- 
ney.” “ What does he cat ? ” — “ Cho- 
colate and garlic, giu'lic and chocolate; 
and now, what kind of being is a Rus- 
sian ?” — “ One who rides a horse with 
a rope halter, carries a lance headed by an 
old ntul, and wears a long beard.” “ \Vhat 
does it feed on ? ” — “ C£^^t!.^ell ; I never 
found any thing eatable in1ts country.” 

(kisTUME OF A Chinese Gentleiman 

1 830. — His full iind flowing garments 


are made of the most costly crape and silk ; 
his boots or shoes are of the best black 
satin, manufactured at Nankin, and cut in 
the same shqie as those worn in Europe 
during the thirteenth century, with high 
soles and strong heels. His trowsers are 
richly embroidered at the knees. On his 
head he wears a cap shaped like that of 
the French national guard, and loaded 
with embroidery. His pipe is of amber 
and coral, damasked with gold and silver, 
and set with topazes, pearls, and rubies. 
The tobacco is of the best manufacture 
of Tokien. An English gold watch and 
toothpick case ore suspended from one of 
his button-holes by a cordon of pearls. 
He holds in his hand a fan of ostrich fea- 
thers or of papyrus. His attendants and 
palankin-be^ers are all clothed in silk, 
and the palankin itself is not less elabo- 
rately adorned than its master. 

Motion of Waves, a Deception. — 
There is a curious optical deception at- 
tending the alternate elevation and de- 
pression of the surface of a liquid. The 
waves thus produced appear to have a 
progressive motion, whien is commonly 
attributed to the liquid itself. When we 
perceive the waves of the sea apparently 
advancing in a certain direction, we are 
irresistibly impressed with a notion that 
the sea is itself advancing in that direc- 
tion. We consider that the same wave, 
as it advances, is composed of the same 
water, and that the whole surface of the 
liquid is in a state of progressive motion. 
A slight reflection, however, on tlie con- 
sequences of such a supposition, will soon 
convince us that it is unfounded. The 
ship which floats upon the waves is not 
carried foi*ward with them ; they pass be- 
neath her, now lifting her on their siim- 
inits, and now letting her sink into the 
abyss between. Observe a sea-fowl float- 
ing on the water, and the same eflect will 
be seen. If, however, the water itself 
partook of the motion which we ascribe 
to its waves, the sliip and the fowl would 
each be carried forwtird, and would have 
a motion in common with the liquid. 
Once on the summit of a wave, there they 
would continually remain, and their mo- 
tion would be as smooth as if they were 
propelled upon the smooth surface of a 
lake. Or, if once in the valley between 
two waves, there likewise they would 
continually remain, the one wave conti- 
nually preceding them, and the other fol- 
lowing. — • Lanbwr^s Cabinet Ci^cloptedm, 
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The Pious Minstrel. Charles Tilt. 

In this excellent selection, we trace the 
piety and delicacy of a female mind. The 
Editress deserves great praise for the 
liberality and discernment with which she 
has culled many sacred blossoms from 
poetic ground, not avowedly consecrated 
to religion. Among these we find some 
beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans’, and 
some from Lord Byron. " The Pious Min- 
strel” is enriched with treasures borrow- 
ed from our sacred poets of a morcancient 
date, with judicious extracts from Wi- 
thers, Quarles, Lord Vaughan, and holy 
Mr. Herbert. The work is neatly got 
up, with remarkably clear tyj^e. An in- 
teresting portrait of Jlobert Pollok, the 
author of “ The Course of Time,” forms 
the frontispiece. 


Alireg tub Tempter; a Tale wild and 
wonderful, Newman and Co. 

His Satanic," Maj^ty has this season 
made a most alarming inbreak upon the 
trade : he has taken his walks east and 
west, and in all directions, popping into 
every bookseller's shop he encounters. 
The consequence is, that there is scarcely 
a house of note from Leadenhall to Bur- 
lington Street but has put forth a novel 
or poem with the Gentleman in Black for 
the hero. Tlie work under consideration 
is not destitute of power ; it displays ima- 
gination ; and the author is evidently a 
person of extensive reading, and there- 
fore ne\'er disgusts by any ignorant vio- 
lation of costume and historic truth, 
although his hero is fiend-driven into 
almost every clime under the sun. The 
moral is good, which is more than can be 
saitl for some of its prototypcvS. The 
author appem's to have ke{)t in view Ma- 
turin’s last work, from which, however, 
he has not taken a servile copy. He oc- 
casionally falls into the errors common to 
the Montorio school, of rant and bluster, 
and “ lang-uebbed words;” he has 
yet to learn that simplicity of style en- 
hances in a tenfold degree, power of 
thought, or probably he has adopted the 
opinion, that coarse high-seasoned provi- 
sion is best adapted to the palates 
which he caters. We extract the con- 


cluding pages as a candid specimen of 
the work. 

Not long afterwards, as a (travail on its 
way to Mecca was passing near the border of 
the Ked Sea, a body was observed lying on 
the sandy beach, which the heaving billows 
appeared to bsivc recently ejected from their 
“ brinish bowels.” The tattered remains of 
an eastern habit were insufficient to shade the 
blistered limbs, and tlic features seemed 
already festering fast into decay : yet, though 

“ Dark the dead skin upon the hairless skull,’* 

on his countenance still appeared impressed 
the horror of the conflict he had evidently 
endured w'hile dying. The caravan consist- 
ed both of mercliants and pilgrims ; but the 
mercantile poition seemed far too deeply en- 
gaged with their own concerns, to bestow 
the slightest regard upon any otiier object. 
A Mahometan devotee, however, at length 
approached the body, and viewed it with, at 
least, the semblance of compassion. His 
example was speedily followed by several 
others of his creed ; and various were tlie 
conjectures broached respecting the race, and 
country, of tlie unhappy object whose lonely 
fate had arrested their attention. But all 
soon turned away, and, in the fervour of 
their devotion, forgot to bestow on those 
clianged remains a charitable burial ; that 
the midday sun might blister them no more, 
but look in vain, on the succeeding morning, 
for tliat which his scorching radiance could 
only hasten to corruption. A Ciiristian re- 
ligious, also, now advanced toward the bloat- 
ed and disfigured corse; and, after ga/.ing 
on it for a. while, filled with disgust and hor- 
ror, again withdrew trerabiiiig toward the 
caravan. Yet turning once more, ere ho 
joined the motley throng, to take a final adieu 
of that “ lost image of his Maker,” whose 
fearful aspect was not likely to be soon for- 
gotten, the venerable man could not avoid 
exclaiming, while he lifted his holy hands — 
“ This could not have been a Ciiristian ! ” 
Even the ** pious elect ” of their own sepa- 
rate faiths shrunk with dismay from the awful 
expressum of tliose discoloured features. 
Each gaxed on the liideons spectacle for a 
moment — each passed away, telling his 
beads, and the caravan proceeded on its 
journey. 

It was the body of the wanderer ! Some 
humble dervises at length drew near, who 
chanced to be following in the rear of the 
caravan, tiut'^irbobe faces were of a sablcr 
hue than anj of their preceding brethren, 
u 4 
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and whose attire bore no resemblance to that 
of either the monk or Mussulman. Being 
firmly persuaded of the soul’s transmigration, 
— a doctrine believed by many of tlie dusky 
tribes of Hindostan, — they are disposed to 
regard alike every thing in nature with be- 
nevolence and humanity. These also paused 
to ponder over the piteous sight, and turned 
aside to contemplate the distorted features. 
Without any other sign than a shuddering 
glance upon each other, they began to scoop 
a hollow with their palms in the loose sand, 
a little farther from the waves than where he 
lay. This being speedily accomplished, by 
their united efforts, they deposited him softly 
in his dreary resting-place, and << levelled 
over him tlie desert dust.” 


Omnipotence; a Poem, JBy Richard 
Jarman, Chappell. 

Had not the author of this poem enter- 
tained a lower opinion of its merits than 
it deserves, he would have avoided the 
adoption of a title which bears so near a 
resemblance to that of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery’s poem — The Omnipresence of the 
Deity A man of real talent has no occa- 
sion to poach on the titlepage of a cotempo- 
rary ; and authors who choose to ride into 
public notice on other people’s shoulders 
invariably meet with desperate tumbles. In 
the present instance Mr. Jarman will by no 
means conciliate Montgomery’s friends, 
and runs the risk of sWing the rabid 
attacks of the pack who now, in full cry, 


hunt Montgomery to death ; encouraged 
by the success which ever attends those 
who cater for the blackest passions — 
envy and malice. We are not unqualified 
admirers either of Miss Landon or Ro- 
bert Montgomery ; but the personal per- 
secution which these young, and their 
enemies must add, successful writers, have 
undergone, is a hideous expose of the 
worst feelings of human nature. We un 
hesitatingly aver, that when parody and 
personal attacks take the place of calm 
discussion, and candid eifainplcs of either 
faults or beauties drawn from the author’s 
own work, the critic is, to use the 
mildest term, a charlatan — one who, 
armed with a poisoned knife, pretends to 
practise literary surgery for the public 
good. 

We have met with many beauties in 
the perusal of Mr. Jarman’s poem, which 
is suffused with a cheerful glow of piety, 
pleasing to a benevolent mind. His 
rhythm often falls musically on the ear, 
though his rhyme is sometimes defective ; 
such rhymes as, declines — blinds, within 
— sing, contained — named, doom — home 
turf — mirth, are the effects of sheer care- 
lessness, and are the more blameable be- 
cause they might have ^ been easily avoid- 
ed. The author’s inferences with respect 
to universal pardon are illustrated with 
some poetic beauty, particularly the four 
last lines. 


Would endless life show prospects that could please, 
If Truth had darken’d them witli tales like these? 

Or heav’n be worth a wish, if hell could throw 
Around its pleasures an expireless woe? 

How could the tender parent feel delight, 

His child for ever banish’d from his sight — 

Banish’d to realms, where Misery might reign. 

The stern dispenser of unending pain ? 

How could the bride, in heav’n’s new world, feel bliss. 
Torn from her partner of her lot in this. 

Whose sins to others had ne’er dimm’d tlie truth 
With which he lov’d the angel of his youth? 


We conclude our examination of this admire, and think peculiarly suited to the 
poem with an extract descriptive of the pages of a miscellany devoted to the 
feminine character, which we sincerely ladies. 


And Woman ! — fairest ornament of earth. 
More perfect springing from a later birth; 
Solace in darkest hours; more nobly fond, 

As each black trouble makes the heart despond ; 
Still smiling fondly and with kindest care,; 
W’hen strongest blows the tempest of despair, 
.As the gay rainbow in the clouded ^y 
Shines out moaMvid while the stoHn is nigh; 
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Man's guardian angel, life's most valued charm. 

At once our pleasure and our shield from harm ; 

She too has changes,' much like Man’s they grow. 

But softer whisper and more gently glow. 

Siege of Constantinople. Btf N. of promise, as the first essay of a young 
Michell. Smith and Elder. author. We quote as a specimen a pas- 

Tiiis poem, although possessing little sage which has given us some pleasure in 
chiiin to originality, is altogether a work the perusal. 


Yet seem'd to him the sky-arched, solemn hill, 

A nobler shrine than temples rear'd by skill ; 

More exaltation could his spirit feel, 

Tlie wild waves list'ning, than the organ's peal; 
lie deemed that thunder, heard at midnight hour. 
More high than language, spake th* Almighty's power; 
TJiat stars taught mortals deeper to despise 
Earth's grovelling scenes, tlian thousand homilies ; 

For who e'er viewed those ever-blazing spheres, 
Immense, iinnumb^'d, mocking wasting years, 

Nor all resigned his dreams of earthly pride, 

Spum'd his dull clay, and o'er his weakness sigh'd? 
There is a grandeur, beauty, in tlieir roll 
Through azure space, that awes, yet wins the soul; 
And, burning like their living lights on high, 

We long to mix with their immensity. 


The Works of Dr. Isaac Barrow. 

Edited by the Rev. T. S. Hughes^ B.D, 

A. J. Valpy. 

Mr. Valpy deserves the highest en- 
couragement from the public, n>r giving 
them cheap access to the hitherto un- 
attainable volumes of Dr. Barrow. Con- 
fined as they were on the shelves of old 
libraries, they could only be obtained by 
accidental nurchasc, or lent by specim 
favour to those whom the fame of this 
close reasoning divine had reached. We 
do not presume that our feeble praise can 
add to the well established reputation of 
Dr. Barrow ; but his name being in the 
present day better known than his writ- 
ings, we will do what few of our contem- 
poraries have troubled themselves to do-- 
extract some choice sentences as speci- 
mens of this valuable writer. The pre- 
sent volume contains a series of sermons 
on Infidelity and Faith, and finishes with 
a series entitled “ Jesus the true Mes- 
siah.” 

It is infidelity that maketh men covetous, 
uncharitable, discontent, pusillanimous, im- 
patient. 

Because men believe not Providence, 
therefore they do so greedily scrape and 
hoard. 

They do not believe any reward for cha- 
rity, therefore they will part with nothuj^. 

Tliey do not hope for succour from God, 
therefore they are discontent and impatient. 


They have nothing to raise their spirits, 
therefore they are abject. 

The naughtiness of infidelity will appear 
by considering its efiects and consequences ; 
which are plainly a spawn of all vices and 
villanies, a deluge of all mischiefs and out- 
rages on the earth : for faith being removed, 
together with it all conscience gocth; no 
virtue can remain ; all sobriety of mind, all 
justice in dealing, all security in conversation 
are packed away; nothing resteth to en- 
courage men unto any good, or restrain them 
from any evil ; all hopes of reward from God, 
all fears of punisliment from him being dis- 
carded. No principle, or rule of practice, is 
left, beside brutish sensuality, fond self-love, 
private interest, in their highest pitch, witli- 
out any bound or curb ; wldch therefore will 
dispose men to do nothing but to prey on 
each other, with all cruel violence and base 
treachery. Every man thence will he a god 
to himself, a fiend to each otlicr ; so that 
necessarily tlie world will thence be turned 
into a chaos and a hell, full of iniquity and 
impurity, of spite and rage, of misery and 
torment. It deprivetli each man of all hope 
from providence, all comfort and support in 
affliction, of all satisfaction in conscience; of 
all the good things which fiiith doth yield. 

Indeed, as in nature it is wisely provided 
that tigers, wolves, and foxes on the earth, 
that kites in the air, and sharks in the sea, 
shall not so multiply and abound, but that 
many tame and gentle creatures shall abide 
there by th«m ; so among men, that (among 
divers fierdi^^^venous, crafty, and mischiev- 
ous men) so many poor, simple, and harmless 
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people do make a shift to live here in com- 
petent safety, liberty, ease, and comfort, doth 
argue his especial overwatching care and go- 
vernance, who (as we are, in conformity to 
experience, taught by sacred Scripture) hath 
an especial regard unto the poor and unto 
the meek; providmg for them, and pro- 
tecting them. 


Mischief. Edward Moxon. 1831. 

Price 2.9. 6d. 

It is a standard assertion, that ** want 
of decency is want of sense ; ” and this is 
very applicable to the poem before us. 
Wishing to sec the eud of “ Mischief,” we 
hastily perused the finale of the tide ; and, 
but with a view of doing justice to all works 
submitted to our notice, should never 
again have troubled ourselves to open its 
pages. We would fain hope, however, 
that the talented writer of some portions 
of the work, tired of his subject, left it to 
be finished by some of that class of writers 
w'ho care not what they write. The tale 
itself is, simply, that an old Baronet hast- 
ily attaches himself to a young Scotch 
country girl, and marries her; then ne- 
glects her for the sports of the field, and 
domestic gaiet}'. One of his visiters intro- 
duces a stranger, who, if not the author 
of, is at least a princi[)al agent in, the 
mischief recorded. On this account 
we cannot recommend the book, but we 
.select some j)as.sages from its pages. It 
matters not how Sir Adam became first 
acquainted with his future spouse ; whe- 
ther she were pretty or ugly, accomplished 
or but half iniormed, she was his wife. 

Next to the chase. Sir Adam’s ruling pas- 
sion. 

The noble art of shooting was ap])rovcd ; 
He hi red a Highland moor in sporting fashion, 
And every year six hundred miles he moved 
From home, to revel in the blood he loved. 
* * * 

Ye wives of country gentlemen who sport, 
And task their skins and sinews more than 
brains; 

And then come home to dine, and prose, and 
doze ; 

You know, ye rural halves of Melton 
Thanes, 

Each Siiifolk Punch’s gentle Judy knows. 
The widowhood a wife disparaged undergoes. 

• ♦ * 

Fox hunting, too, is stirring woricTf but then 


A hard day’s riding fags the sturdiest wight. 

If when the cock’s first crow puts sleep to 
flight. 

Up to his saddle jumps the squire or knight. 

And rides to covert in the twiligiit fogs. 
And gallops all day long in reason’s spite, 

Led by a fox’s brush and yelping dogs ; 

What wonder if at home his limbs are life- 
less logs.” 

To the extreme selfishness of some 
Benedicts may be traced much of the 
bitterness which destroys the happiness 
of wedded life ; men such as these treat 
their w'ivcs only as mattresses d'kotel, 
and give them but little of their society. 
This is one weakness; there is another 
in flirtation, when each gives the other 
licence, or liberty is taken by way of 
pique ; “ If you do so, so will I : ” but 
the result of this is well depicted in the 
novel of “ Flirtation ; ” and our fair 
readers, we are assured, have too high a 
sense of what is proper, for a moment to 
imagine that the absence of propriety in 

a lord and master,” is any justification 
for misconduct in the wife ; but enough 
of this. 

The author shows some ingenuity 
in introducing the following, which, at 
the present moment, is not inoppor- 
tune. We take it as the author gives 
it. 

Who cares if Whig is in or Tory out ? 

But no ; should both retreat before the rabble 
rout. 

Tories in office never gave an inch 

To general opinion, without fight ; 

Whigs out of office ne’er w ere known to flinch 

From claiming all concessions, wrong or 
right; 

Betwixt tlicm both, extinguish’d was the 
light 

Of reason in the people ; now, in place. 
The Whigs stand trembling lest the monster 
Mte, 

Whose rabid humour to themselves we 
trace. 

There is one verse, the 27th, which is 
bien cotdanf / the rest is a sort of mock 
heroic. Much as we condemn the con- 
duct of the poem, we should not be sorry 
to sec another edition, revised and 
amended; and with this amende honors 
able to the feelings of propriety, we would 
cordially recommend the regenerate. In 
a note at the conclusion the writer dis- 
claimf^l intentions of personality; — 
Crcddl,hid<eiis, 
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Epitome of English Literature ; or, 

A Concentration of the Matter of 

Standard English Authors. Edited 

under the Superintendence, of A. J. 

Valptf, M. A. Philosophical Series^ 

Palefs Moral Philosophy. A. J. Valpy. 

We know not a more difficult task in 
literature, nor one less frequently exe- 
cuted with spirit and ability, than the 
abridgment of a standard work. After 
a careful examination and comparison 
with the original, we can declare the 
condensation of Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy to be ably done ; to use the words 
of the Editor’s prospectus, the maximum 
of information is given in the inininium 
of space. If equal care and skill are 
bestowed on the succeeding portions of 
the Epitome of English Literature, we 
shall consider the undertaking an incal- 
culable benefit to the public, particularly 
to the ladies, whose studies may be 
generally pronounced a delightful and 
improving occupation, rather than a 
mode of gaining ostensible learning, or 
a critical knowledge of the defects 
and mannerisms of an author. For 
education Ubraries, and for the book- 
stand of a cultivated and accomplished 
woman, we can recommend this concen- 
trated volume of Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy. It is ornamented by a good por- 
trait. The biographical sketch accom- 
panying this Number is entitled to praise, 
likewise the notes. From these we 
make the following extract : — 

The excellence of the private life of Palcy 
is attested by all who knew him. In the 
language of l»is biographer, Meadley, “he 
was a good husband, an aficctionate father, 
an indulgent master, and a faithful friend. 
Though economical from liabit and princi- 
ple, lie was at times generous in his {jecu- 
niary transactions, charitable to the poor, 
and especially to street beggars, on a princi> 
pie devidoped by himself in his Moral Phi- 
losophy. Ever the more esleemcjl as lie was 
tlie better known, (for he had none of that 
seeming virtue, wliicli dazzles at a distance, 
but cannot bear a close inspection) he wanted 
no disguise, nor did he ever assume any; 
and thus, though his little defects struck 
more forcibly tlic common observer, he at 
the same time enabled his more intimate 
friends to discover under them the latent 


goodness of his heart” To some of these 
defects, probably, allusion is made by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. ix. 
p. 399- > wlio, when accounting for the appa- 
rently strange fact, tliat a man, who had 
done so much service as Paley had done, 
should die witliout a niitre, while men far 
inferior in talents have of'tai’.ied the highest 
honors, observes, that, wliile “a cloud of 
suspicion hung over Paley, and the preju- 
dices of a great ecclesiastic obstructed his 
advancement — that the disappointment pro- 
ceeded from the king himself. Homely 
truths alioiit rulers, uttered in uncourtly 
language,* are no recommendations to high 
preferment ; the peculiarities also of a man 
of genius render him less producible; and the 
jealousy of overbearing intellect, especially 
when directed to politics, leaves tlie w'ay 
open to men of le^ talent, but more tact.’* 

If a man saw in a iiehl of corn a dock of 
pigeons, all of whom, stive one, were en- 
gaged, not in choosing for themselves the 
best food, but the worst, and reserving the 
best for that single pigeon, the vi eakest and 
perhaps worst of the dock ; and if, while 
that single pigeon was devouring or wasting 
at pleasure, Tic should sec, wlien another 
hungry and hardy pigeon touched a grain 
of the hoard, all tlie other pigeons dy 
on the intruder and peck it to death, he 
w’ould see nothing more tlian what is 
every day practised among men. In civi- 
lised society, ninety-nine persons toil to dnd 
superduities for one, sometimes the least 
deserving of his species, getting for them- 
selves only the worst and smallest share, and 
thougli quietly looking on, wliile they see 
the fruits of their labour spent or spoiled by 
that single one or his minions, joining to 
hang a man, whose necessities may have led 
him to take the smallest particle from the 
general hoard so unequally distributed. 

After comparing these passages, who 
can blame George III., or truly say that 
he acted otherwise than as a wise legis- 
lator and conscientious head of the 
church V A bishop, or an archbishop, 
as far as we can see, is as munificently 
provided for by our constitution as a 
royal ruler. The man, therefore, who 
would have accepted any jireferment, 
much less a bishopric, and put forth such 
sentiments, could not have had con- 
sistent or honest principles. Though we 
may difter from Jeremy Bentham in 


* The passage to which the R^iewer alludes, may be found in the Moral Pliilosophy, 
book III. chair, i. and which the ling had in mind, when, on being asked to make Paley a 
bishop, he replied, “What, wha<, pigeon Paley? no, no.” 
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many things, we are liberal enough to 
allow that he is an honest and conscien- 
tious man, because his life is consistent 
with his writings ; but were we to see 
the said recluse accepting place, pension, 
and title, and figuring in the world under 
the semblance which he has so often con- 
demned, charity itself must set him 
down, in plain English, as a rogue. The 
conclusion which we would draw from 
this reasoning, is, that Paley, although 
inestimable as a moral philosopher, ought 
not to have remained a member of 
any church whose principles were not 
those of uncompromising equality. The 
pigeon clause is a gratuitous profession 
of principles, not in the least needed, 
the impartial reader will allow, to aid the 
definition of the rights of property ; it is 
rather a contradiction of the whole 
course of argument. Paley’s wit had 
run away with him in this instance. Jus- 
tice obliges us to add, that few writers 
on revelation have treated the subject 
with equal power. 


Family Classical Library, No. XV. j 
Tadiusy VoL V* A. J. Valpy. 

The excellence of Mr. Murphy’s trans- 
lation is too well known to require com- 
ment ; and with regard to Mr. Valpy’s 
edition, we have already expressed our 
opinion. That opinion is in every respect 
confirmed by the appearance of the 15th 
Number. 


Family Classical Library, No. XVI. 
Theophrastus, A. J. Valpy. 

The characters of Theophrastus are 
of all ages. The individucil varieties 


which they present of the human mind 
are no less valuable to the modern ob- 
server, than to the philosopher of times 
that are no more. The writings of this 
friend and desciple of Aristotle are so 
well known to the general class of 
readers, through the medium of trans- 
lations in various languages, that we con- 
fine our present notice to a well deserved 
commendation of the taste and neatness 
with which Mr. Valpy has brought for- 
ward the little volume now under con- 
sideration. The tj’pographical execution 
is excellent; and the engravings, to the 
number of fifty, are good graphic illustra- 
tions of the characters to which they are 
affixed. 


The English School. A Series of the 
wost approved Productions in Painting 
and Sculpture, executed by British Ar~ 
lists, Charles Tilt. 

We have received the 10th and 11th 
Numbers of this neat little work, which 
contains some well executed engravings 
on steel. We were particularly struck 
with The Loodng of the Four Angels ; ” 
** The wounded Brigand protected^' from 
a picture by Salvator Rosa ; and “ Breaks 
ing Cover^' an animated representation 
of a fox-chase by the elder Reinagle. 


British Diorama, Qu€eit*s Bazaar, 
Oxford Street, — The Diorama, at which 
half an hour may be spent with much 
gratification, contains the following views ; 
— - The Interior of King’s Chapel, Cam- 
bridge; the Lake of Llanberris; and the 
Basilica of Saint Francis. The architec- 
tural views arc decidedly the best. 


Drama, rtt. 


king’s theatre. 

The amateurs of the Italian opera will 
regret the absence of David and Lablache, 
whose names will not, at least for some 
time, figure in the theatrical announce- 
ments of this house. Madame lialande 
appeared for the first time this season in 
the character of Seiniramide, in th6 M^ell 
known opera of that name. Her voice 


possesses much sweetness, but her acting 
IS in gener^ deficient in grace .and dignity. 
She has since sustained the part of A7- 
netta in the hackneyed opera of La Gazza 
Ladra, Much as we admire the music of 
this composition, its tame mock tragique 
is abundantly calculated to mar the effects 
of the most delightful melody. Many cir- 
cumstances (some of which it were absolute 
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tenierity on our part to particularise) con- 
tribute to render Madame Lalande an in- 
different representative of Nmetta, Sig- 
nors Seiitini and Levasseur have also 
made their re^ective dehiitit this season. 
The former is tolerable in the part of 
Asskv (opera of Sewiramde)^ but still 
more effective as the keen and satiric 
Figaro in II BarUere di Siviglia. Levas- 
seiir restored Don BaitiUo to the degree 
of consideration and importance to ^vnich 
that personage is really entitled. The 
season appears fertile in dehuts — c*est a 
dire, the debuts of old and established fa- 
vourites. Mademoiselle Taglioni — the 
Taglioni — has appeared in the ballet of 
Flore et Zephir, and also in the new 
pageant of Kenilworth, In the latter, she 
danced de deux with Paul, to which 
succeeded the TyroUenne, As we cannot 
suppose that any of our readers have not 
seen Mademoiselle Taglioni, wo think it 
unnecessary to state more than the fact 
of her rc-appearancc. 

On the 19th ultimo, their Majesties, for 
the first time since their accession to the 
throne, honoured the Italian Theatre with 
their presence. On this occasion, the 
opera of La Gazza Ladra, with the ballet 
of Kenilworth, were performed by com- 
mand. Notwithstanding the importance 
of the debate in the House of Commons, 
the theatre was extremely crowded. The 
King and Queen were accompanied by the 
young Princes of (Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, who appeared highly delighted 
with the whole of the [)erformances, spe- 
cially with the dancing of Mademoiselle 
Taglioni. The Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, who were present, 
arrived at the theatre a few minutes be- 
fore their Majesties : it was the first time 
of the l^rincess Victoria’s appeiu^nce at 
the Opera. The King was dressed in the 
full uniform of an admiral ; the Queen in 
full dress. We are hapjjy to say that 
their Majesties appeared in the enjoyment 
of excellent health. 

Bellini’s opera, II Pirate, has intro- 
duced to the notice of the British public 
Signor and Madame Rubini, in the cha- 
racters of Guahiero and Inwgene. The 
Signor was eminently successful. Ma- 
dame Rubini, whose voice is an ordinary 
soprano, possesses no veiy striking claims 
either as an actress or a singer, 

Drury Lane. — A new Easter piece, 
entitled The Ice Witch, or the Frozen 
Hand, has been produced at this theatre. 


Hie plot turns upon the adventures of 
Harold, the Sea Kang, and his Kenchman, 
Mag;nus Snoro ; who, being wrecked on 
an iceberg in the Scandinavian Sea, are 
taken under the especial patrontige of the 
Ice Witches, two of whom, Dmda and 
Hecla, become desperately enamoured of 
their respective proteges. The latter, in 
due course of time, lapsing into incon- 
stancy, are visited with severe pains and 
penalties through the agency of the Ice 
Witches. llaroUVs left hand becomes 
frozen — his touch is death. Magnus 
Snoro, on whom is inflicted a compara- 
tively lenient sentence, is transformed into 
a sort of walking icicle — a miniature man 
mountain of frost and snow. After sun- 
dry tribulations endured on the part of 
the spell-bound adventiuers, the timely 
appearance of the Sun God dispels the 
charm ; and the piece terminates with the 
happy union of Harold and Magnus Snoro 
to their mortal but not less bewitching 
loves, Vila and Mmna, appropriately re- 
presented ^ Miss Crawford and Mrs. 
Waylett. The scenery and decorations 
are gorgeous and splendid. 

A new farce, bearing the title of AV/- 
tlemg Hall, or Ten to One, has been per- 
formed here. Its merit appears to be of a 
very mediocre description ; and the struc- 
ture of the plot, if a plot it can be culled, 
is most flimsy. 

The long-expected and long-announced 
drama of IV/e Pledge, or Castilian Honour, 
founded on, or rather translated from, 
Victor Hugo’s triigedy of Heniani, is the 
most striking novdty which, during the 

f )resent season, has been perfonned at this 
louse. The original being the produc- 
tion of one of the first living French 
poets, and having obtained in Paris the 
most unprecedented success — a success 
in which the present imitation seems likely 
to participate. The following brief out- 
line of the plot may be acceptable : — 
Ilernani is a bandit chief of good fami- 
ly ; his father, a Spanish grandee, perished 
on the scaflbld.' The son loves and is 
beloved by Donna Xanthc (in the original 
Donna Sol dr Silva), n relative oi' Don Leo 
(in the French play Don Gomez dc Silva), 
a crusty old gentleman, who wishes to 
marry her. Ilernani, however, has a still 
more redoubtable rival in the person of 
Don Carlos, King of Spain, and after- 
wards the Emperor CJharies V. At the 
commencement of the third act, where 
the deveiopement of the story begins, 
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every thing is prepared for the celebration 

Don Leo*s marriage with Donna Xanihe. 
Hemani arrives in the disguise of a pil- 
grim; and, in despair at his mistress’s 
supposed infidelity, discovers himself. 
Next arrives the King, at the head of his 
" men at arms,” in search of the pro- 
scribed HemanL Don Leo refuses to 
violate the laws of hospitality by betray- 
ing his guest’s retreat. The King persists ; 
but finally retires, carrying off Donna 
Xanthe as a hostage for her lover. The 
old Duke, furious against Hemani, whom 
he had protected solely from a motive of 
stem jmd chivalrous honour, endeavours 
to provoke the bandit to single combat. 
Ilemam refuses ; alleging that his exist- 
ence is necessary to second their mutual 
projects of vengeance; but delivers to 
Don Leo a horn : — “ Whenever,” says 
he, ** the blast of this horn shall reach 
my ear, I swear, ly the memory of my 
father, that I will die by my own hand I ” 
The scene during the fourth act is laid at 
Aix-la-Chapclle, where the Diet are as- 
sembled to name a successor to the va- 
cant throne of Maximilian, Don Leo, 
Hernam, and other conspirators, attempt 
the life of Dm Carlos, who is one of the 
candidates. The project is defeated; 
Don Carlos is elected with the title of 
Charles V. ; and the new emperor mag- 
nanimously pardons Hemani, and con- 
sents to his union with Donna Xanthe^ 
There, it might be supposed, is the 
nouement of the piece; — Not so; the 
jealous Dm Leo, intent upon vengeance, 
sounds the fatal horn — the signal for 
Hernani’s suicide. Honour commands 
him to obey ; he swallows poison. His 
youthful spouse shares his destiny ; and, 
to wind up the catastrophe, Dow Leo falls 
lifeless into the arms of his attendants, 
and is carried off the stage, instead of 
plunging a dagger into his own heart, 
according to the arrangement of the ori- 
ginal drama. 

This play contains many beauties, and 
many defects; even partiality must ad- 
mit that the plot is a leel/le extravagant. 
It was, notwithstanding, extremely well 
received. The acting was in general 
good. 

Mr. Planche’s Le^on of Honour, taken, 
as usual, from the French, is an interest- 
ing piece. Liston and Harley were most 
amusing. We were also much pleased 
with the acting of Mesdames Waylett 
and Orger ; and of Miss Poole, though 


last not least — that is to say, as to the 
morale, 

CovENT Gardex. — Mr. Peake’s 
Easter melodrama, Nenha's Cave, or the 
South Sea Mutineers, being founded on 
Lord Byron’s well known poem of The 
Island, we deem it unnecessary to enter 
into any minute details of the story. 
Suffice it to say, that the piece resembles 
the general run of such monstrositie.s, 
and possesses the proper quantity of ex- 
plosions and other " moving accidents.” 
Miss Taylor seemed impressed with a 
becoming sense of dignity in the part of 
Nctiha, daughter to his Majesty of Too- 
boonai ; and Mrs. Viningfelt, or appeared 
to feel, quite at home as the lieutenant of 
a inan^-war. The scenery is the best 
part of the entertainment. 

Jzor and Zemira, or The Magic Rose, 
an opera in three acts, adapted from 
Spohr, seems likely to obtain the honors 
of a prolonged run at this theatre. It is 
founded on the fairy or rather the 
nursery tale of Beauty and the Beast, 
The j)rcsent adaptation does great credit 
to the talents of Sir George Smart, the 
composer. Miss Inverarity, as Zemira, 
fully sustained her high reputation ; and 
Mr. Wilson, as the metamorphosed Prince 
Azor, deserves no mean share of praise. 
Till the third act, however, his part is 
unimportant. Fatima and Lcsbia, the 
sisters of Zemira, were well played by 
the Misses Cawse. ' The opera has been 
brought forward with unusual splendour, 
and was received by the public with the 
most unanimous applause. 

Massinger’s drama, TV/c Maidof Honour, 
has been revived, princi])ally, we believe, 
to afibrd Miss Fanny Kemble the op- 
portunity of appearing in a new character 
suited to her powers. She performed 
the part of the heroine, Camiola, with 
considerable taste and judgment. Since 
the days of Massinger, a revolution in 
opinion has unfortunately t£iken place, 
on the subject of dramatic composition; 
hence it is that in the judgment of a 
modern audience, the poetry of our elder 
dramatists seems better adapted for the 
closet than the stage. Bustle and action 
are now-a-days imperatively required ; and 
between a modern tragedy and a melo- 
drama, it would perhaps be difficult to 
draw the line of demarcation. This may in 
part account for a certain degree of cold- 
ness with which the play was in question 
received, notwithstanding Miss Kemble’s 
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felicitous conception of the part which 
she had undertaken. On tlie whole, 
as far as theatrical representation is con- 
cerned, we fear The Maid of Honour 
will shortly sink into the oblivion from 
which she has been inornentiirily rescued. 

It is said that the following notice was 
lately posted up in the Green Rooms both 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
theatres : — “ The proprietors regret that 
they are under the necessity of informing 
the ladies and gentlemen of this establish- 
ment, that in consequence oi' the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and the general poli- 
tical excitement of the country, they are 
compelled to limit the performance to 
three nights in the week, till it may be 
found expedient to retiini to the usual 
arrangements.” 

The above notice created an extraordi- 
nary sensation amongst the coi'ps drama^ 
tuple, many of whom are said to have 
})rotested in the strongest terms iigainst 
this managerial coup d'etat. 

Adelpiii Theatre. — Messrs. Mat- 
thews and Yates are again ** at home ” 
for the season. The bare announcement 
will be sufficient for our laughter-loving 
readers ; the more especially as it would 
be scarcely practicable to convey a just 
idea of an entertainment, which, to be en- 
joyed, must be witnessed. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c. — 
In Paris, public affiiirs seem to exercise a 
baneful influence on all within the domain 
of art. The Parisian concerts are ill at- 
tended, with the exception of those given 
by Paganini, who appears to have di.sco- 
covered the secret of lulling even the fever 
of political excitement. During his stay 
in the French capital, it might be deemed 
the height of temerity in a brother artist 
to tempt the chance of an opposition con- 
cert. Such experiments, however, have 


been tried ; and serve but to prove, that 
till the visit of the Genoese shall have 
been ** steeped in Lethe, and forgotten,” 
the present race of violonists may " hide 
their diminished heads,” or rather, hang 
up their unheeded instruments. Accord- 
ing to the terms of his engagement with 
M. Laporte, Paganini was, on the 25 th 
ult., to leave Paris for London, where he 
is expected to pass the whole of May, 
June, and July. He purposes to visit 
Scotland and Ireland ; in tlic coimuciicc- 
ment of tlie winter to return to Paris ; 
and after some stay in the latter capital, 
to travel through Relgium, Holland, and 
Russia. 

A grand vocal and instrumental con- 
ceit was lately given in Paris, by a Ma- 
demoiselle Leonarka Neuman, a young 
violonist of Warsaw, aged r/even years. 
A third portion of the profits was des- 
tined to aid the cause of the Poles. The 
youthful performer is said to have already 
obtained the most flattering reception 
from the public of Vienna, and also of 
Berlin. 

La Sonnauhula, a new opera of Bellini, 
in two acts, has been represented with 
much success at the theatre Carcano, at 
Milan. The subject, taken from one of 
Scribe’s ballets, has been arranged with 
considerable taste. 

At Venice, a new opera, entitled II 
Bmoiwsfd, has been brought out at the 
theatre dc la Fcnice; the libretto by 
Rossi, the music by Generali. The in- 
strumentation of this opera is, on tlic 
whole, extremely feeble ; its success with 
the public was most equivocal. 

The once celebrateil singer. Lays, died 
recently at Ingrandes, department of 
Maine et Loire, at the advanced age of 
seventy-three. He was the last of the 
Gluek and Sacchini school. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

The extreme coldness of the weather 
seems to have cast a chill upon the splen- 
dours of Longchamps, as few of the ex- 
pected novelties in fashion have as yet 
appeared. W e have, in fact, to detail the 
elegant jireparatives with which the I*a- 
risian shops at present teem, rather than 
modes actually naturalised among our 


elegantes. N'imporle ; it is as well to an- 
ticipate ; the spring fashions, once adopt- 
ed, being nearly as evanescent as the 
blossoms of tlie season. 

The piercing east winds which have 
prevailed since Easter,' have compelled 
the ladies, both at the fete of Longchamps, 
and in their usual daily drives through 
the Bois de Boulogne, to hide their 
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charming spring dresses with cachemire 
shawls, large boas, and shawl pelerines. The 
white canezous, sometimes dimly seen in 
close carriages, are ofa diamond form, with 
lappets for epaulettes on the shoulders. 
They are made of tulle ; and instead of 
being surrounded with blonde, they have a 
deep flounce of the same, with coloured 
satin ribands drawn through the hem. The 
season is extremely rich in elegant new 
patterns of printed muslins. Those call- 
ed Mandarines are printed with pagodas 
andChinese patterns: those called Erigone, 
with foliage of the vine, and bunches of 
grapes. Blazoned muslins, which arc al- 
together new, are figured with shields and 
heraldic patterns, and have a singular but 
very tasteful appearance. The others are 
flowered muslins, with rather larger 
branches of flowers, shaded according to 
their natural colours. In jacconot figured 
muslins, there are storm patterns in various 
colours; many ring patterns; some of 
honeysuckles, whirh are extremely beau- 
tiful ; and others of sweet peas. Mom- 
scRne de laine is likewise printed with a 
variety of pleasing colours and patterns. 
There is little variety in the form of the 
corsage, which for high dresses is crossed 
on the bosom : the waists are not quite 
so long, nor the dresses so short, in ele- 
gant society ; in that several grades hehw 
the best, the skirts of dresses have been 
cut so short, that trowsers a Pevfant are 
often worn with them ; and very requi- 
site they are. The attempt to introduce 
flounces has proved a failure, or they are 
but partially adopted ; the hems of dresses 
are about half their former width ; stripes 
of riband d la tablier, each ending witn a 
large bow at the hem, have been seen in 
carriage costume, even in a morning. 
These stripes, springing from the belt, 
where they arc very little separated, and 
gradually witlening to the hem, assume 
the form of a small apron very much 
sloped. Pointed epaulettes are still in 
favour; they are continued d la revers, 
down the bust, gradually becoming smaller 
to the belt. Shot gros de Naples, with a 
plain surface, are little worn : pelisses shot 
d la mUle rales are frequently seen, as 
also mauve and green, or green and 
spirit lilac ; likewise shot gros de Na-‘ 
pies, figured in little squares ; dark 
wood-coloured satins are likewise used at 
present in walking-browns and pelisses. 
We will now give a few tout ensenihlcs of 
the most approved morning and carriage 
dresses. 


A gown of reps, wood-brown ; corsage 
draped crossways, back quite flat. Cot- 
tage bonnet of white watered silk ; a bou- 
quet of three plumes, a butterfly trimming 
of blonde. A shawl of white cachemire, 
shoes of black prunella, bracelets of gold 
chain work. 

A dress of watered silk vin de lie, plain 
corsage, a large collar of worked cambric, 
trimmed in Vandykes, with a narrow 
plaited frill, a pelerine of points of the 
same material, a small hat of watered 
gros de Naples, vert chon lined with spirit 
lilac crape, surrounded by a demi-veil of 
blonde, and trimmed with narrow lilac 
ribands in tufted rosettes ; cap of blonde, 
trimmed with narrow ribands. Enamel 
chain bracelets. 

A redingote of aventiirine silk, figured in 
the natund colours of that beautiful spar ; 
corsage crossed in very full plaits ; hat of 
watered mauve silk, lineci with white 
crape; placed over the same, two branches 
of white lilac come far beyond the front 
of the bonnet, and fall forwards ; blonde 
ribands; a boa of chinchilla or swan’s 
down. Bonnet caps are often of very 
close quilled tulle, of two rows each, 
which are divided by a series of rings 
made of narrow satin riband. 

In evening dress, fancy seems almost 
exhausted in the great variety of splendid 
materials offered to the choice of the fair 
votaries of fashion : among these, painted 
gauzes, silk muslins, organdi, and blondes 
figured with coloured satin flowers, are 
stamped with the sanction of the highest 
ton; these are all for full dress. For 
half dress and dinner parties there are 
many charming novelties; among which 
may be noted a new material, very light 
and soft, called murier de Chine ; this is 
silky and flowing, and is either j)lain, or 
figqred with various printed designs. 
Another invention is called anatis, silk 
muslin, painted with simple patterns, for 
half dress. Foulard du Bengal, an ele- 
gjint imitation of Indian muslins in silk 
and thread, for robes de promenade, Yar- 
via, a pretty material, demi-transparent, 
brocaded with silk flowers, intermixed 
with painted ones, for dinner or full 
walking dress. For these latter purposes, 
and likewise for full dress, there is a new 
invention of great beauty, called Chinese 
Persians, which are a species of Chinese 
crape ; they will, it is supposed, be gene- 
ral this summer. 

Evening dresses are usually made with 
the fall of blonde called mantilla on the 
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back and shoulders, with ribands placed 
bias from the waist to the hem ofthe dress, 
or trimmed d la tabUer, as befored escribed. 
Long knots of riband or cord often supply 
the place of epaulettes. Dresses cut 
sloping to the waist, and exceeding full, 
are in increasing favour. In this form 
they are sustained by a corded petticoat, 
worn beneath the dress, so as almost to 
realise the traditionary reminiscences of a 
bell-hoop. For dinner dress, a rqbe of 
gros de Naples of the colour bourgeon 
(bud greenj, embroidered at the head of 
a low hem with an elegant wreath of 
white floss silk, in hops or vine leaves; 
hat of white crape, with green ribands, 
figured with blonde, and curled white 
feathers tipped witli green. Dresses of 
dcud parure are simple white muslins, 
either plain or figured d la Virghiie .* the 
corsage is d la revets; and crossing on the 
bosom is a full fichu of cut silk muslin, of 
a rich maroon or cerise colour. This is 
often trimmed above a low hem, and pro- 
duces a novel and pleasing eflect. 

For evening dress, a robe of gaze 
d'Asie is frequently worn, figured with 
white satin foliage, and ornamented with 
eight white satin bands, placed bias from 
the waist to the hem, where each riband is 
confined by a bouquet of spring flowers ; 
a double band of white satin forming the 
hem. Another for court dress ; — A robe 
of white crape, richly embroidered at the 
hem with pure gold. In the hair an iris 
and a knot of gold riband, the ends of 
w hich are d longs pans (depending in lap- 
pets). The numerous courts held by the 
Queen of England have rendered the 
fashion of lappets universal on the Con- 
tinent. Another, which has been ex- 
ceedingly admired: — A robe of crepe 
mauve^ richly embroidered above the 
hem with pure silver thread; on one side 
of the hem a white poppy, the stalk of 
which is hidden by a large knot of mauve 
riband, brocaded with silver ; the corsage 
draped d la Grecque ; sleeves d la cote. 
On each shoulder a large knot of riband, 
from which depend silver cords en mgui- 
lette; the hair a good deal raised, with 
folds and braids en couronne ; round the 
hair a crown of white poppies. Painted 
gauze scarf. The jewels are pear-pearls. 
Dress of cherry-coloured silk muslin over 
white satin ; at the height of the hem, 
bands of brilliant gold worked ; corsage 
folded on the bosom, a mantilla fall at 
the back ; sleeves d la cote, formed in four 
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large pufis at the back of the arm, and 
lappets. The hair drawn to the back of 
the head, and raised en cotarpnne; a few 
curls on the temples ; two red plumes ; 
a ruby chain d la Ferromerc, clasped on 
the brow ; bracelets, and girandola neck- 
lace, earrings, and agt'afe of rubies. 

There is a great alteration in sleeves, 
which are very short, and made with 
three or four large puffs, between which 
is placed a long bow; some are varied 
with three jpaaf or lappets, richly trimmed, 
and of unequal lengths, which fall below 
the elbow, so that only the front of the 
arm is shown. It is difiicult to imagine 
the great change thus produced in the 
whole appearance of full dress, after the 
long reign of berret sleeves. 

liantls d la Virroniere arc still generally 
worn ; the hail* en couronne, Giurlands of 
flowers are universal in full dress; a few 
curls on the temples. Dress hats are 
chiefly of white or yellow crape, with 
curled feathers of the same colour. Lap- 
pets are much worn in lull dress. Silk 
pelerines, entirely composed of points, 
are at present preferred to lace and mus- 
lin. No sort of fur is seen, except light- 
coloured boas. Aprons, wliich are non- 
• important articles of dress, are lined with 
coloured silk, and made smaller than in 
the winter. With sloped dresses, sloped 
aprons are worn : the apron, in this re- 
spect, conforms to the cut of the dress. 
Riband aprons are worn in full dress, or 
a trimming in imitation of aprons. 

The new-fashioned parasols in Paris 
have eye-glasses or small lorgnettes in 
place of a handle. The greatest novelties 
in jewels are earrings, necklace, and brace- 
lets, worked in gold, of the form of shells. 
These are admired, and worn with a white 
muslin dress for a young person. 


It is considered excellent taste to orna- 
ment an apartment with girandoles, 
door-plates, lustres, chimney-ornaments, 
candlesticks, &c. ot cut polished steel. 
The fabled hall of Aladdin can alone 
convey an idea of the dazzling eflect pro- 
duced when a room thus l\irnished is 
brilliantly illuminated. It is expected that 
this fashion will be universally adopted ; 
particularly as a preparation has been 
discovered which preserve's steel from 
rust, even when disused for months. 

An ingenious invention has lately been 
exhiinted, called the Mneinographe. -~ A 
person may, with the utmost facility, 
X 
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write in the dark by the aid of this instil- 
ment, which is a tablet, containing letter- 
paper and grooves for the purpose of 
guiding the hand and pen securely. It 
promises to be of the utmost utility to 
the blind. 

PAINTING ON GAUZE. 

For whatever purpose the material 
may be intended, whether for borders of 
dress scarfs or handkerchiefs, it must be 
extended on a frame before it is painted. 
Very light screens may be easily made of 
whalebone or cane bent in an oval form, 
and the gauze afterwards stretched over 
it. These are far preferable to such as 
are made with the heavy iron frames sold 
in shops; and to hold which, for any 
length of time, is an absolute penance. 
When the gauze is stretched tightly, the 
drawing may be commenced; but there 
must be no sketching on gauze with a 
lead pencil, or the delicate material will 
soil and rend under it. The gauze may 
be laid over any pattern chosen; the 
designs of the Chinese books of rice 
paper, so often imported, are eligible. 
The pattern, which is visible through 
the gauze, may be easily outlined with a 
fine-pointed brush dipped in Newman’s 
permanent white. In this species of 
painting no transparent tints can be 
used : all colours that are not naturally 
body-colours must be made so by being 
mixed with white ; but those which are 
body-colours, as red-lead, scarlet, verditcr 
^een, and the smalt blues, may be used 
in their original state. The bird, flower, 
or butterfly may be dead-coloured with 
the diflerent tints: if laid on quickly, 
their meeting edges can be softened and 
blended by a third brush dipped in white ; 
or a harmonious neutral tint ; likewise the 
deepening shades and colours may be 
rubbed in while the subject is moist. 
When dry it will present an opaque sur- 
face : if the gauze is not very fine, a few 
holes like pin-holes will appear on the 
coloured surface. These are trouble- 
some, and the chief difficulty of the 
work ; they must be filled up with dots 
when dry, as the more the ^uze is fret- 
ted and rubbed when wet the more pin- 
holes will appear. The %ures may then 
be finished, little strokes and marks made 
with pure transparent colour; in this 
state ot' the painting, the transparent 
colour must not be mixed with white. 
The gummy colours are best for finishings 
they must be taken ofl'thc cake with the 


point of the brush, or mixed very thick. 
Touches with gummy colours wul show 
on the darkest opaque surface. The best 
finishing colours are lakes, red and yel- 
low, Indian yellow, cannine, or sap-green, 
according to the hues of the subject. 
Carmine is excellent for finishing and 
shading every species of blue and purple, 
of course in moderation for light blues. 
Strokes made with lake will be apparent 
even on lamp black. Gold and silver,which 
may be laid on with great ease, produce 
a beautiful effect with the other colours 
where the subjects require it. While 
drying, if ever so tightly stretched, the 
gauze wiU have a puckered or cockered 
appearance ; this must not occasion dis- 
appointment, as the whole will by de- 
grees become perfectly smooth if put in 
a dry place at a distance from the fire, 
sometimes it will be nine or ten days 
before this is effected. Gum is often 
recommended, but its use is dangerous ; 
if too much used, the body colours will 
curl up and peel ofl' in drying. 

If the above rules are carefully at- 
tended to, this mode of painting will 
rival the most elegant Indian painted 
gauze. 

RIDING DRESS. 

Amongst the numerous fashious which 
have appeared this year at the fete of 
Longchamps, we have selected one con- 
sisting of a most elegant riding habit for 
ladies, in green cloth. The corsage de- 
scends in a point in front, and is much 
corded ; the skirt is very full and long, 
and braided up the front cn tahlirr ; the 
sleeves are very large at the top, and 
tight from the elbow to the wrist, and 
are ornamented with cording similar to 
the corsage. A black beaver hat and 
green veil is worn with this costume, 
which, we have no doubt, will be ademted 
by our elegantes who are fond of the 
healthy exercise of riding. As the mys- 
teries of male attire are somewhat less 
complicated than those of a feminine 
toilette, it were superfluous to enter into 
detail with regard to the costume of the 
accompanying figure. 


WEDDING DRESS. 

The hair is dressed in braids, and or- 
namented with white roses and orange 
flowers. Rich lappets of figured Brussds 
lace depend from the back of the head. 
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Full curls on each side of the temples. 
The dress is of figured Brussels lace over 
white satin \ the skirt is trimmed with a 
very deep flounce of the same lace, and 
is rather raised on the right side, and 
fastened with Vihouquet of white roses and 
orange flowers. The corsage is made 
tight to the shape ; over it is a fall of 
white satin, cut in the shape of vipelerine^ 
and edged with a light white silk fringe ; 
it is fastened in the middle by a diamond 
broach. An elegantly-worked chemisette 
is seen; long full sleeves of the same 
material as the dress. Diamond ear- 
rings, necklace, bracelets, and chain. 
White satin shoes. 


BALL DRESS. 

The hlur is dressed in bows and braids, 
and ornamented with pearls and a branch 
of white roses ; full curls on each side. 
Dress of white crape over white satin ; at 
the height of the hem is a fall of narrow 
blonde and a white satin rouleau. On 
the right side is a bow of riband, one end 
of which is brought up the front, and 
fastened under the belt on the left side. 
Over the corsage is a double fall over ; 
white crape edged by a narrow blonde ; 
very full short sleeves. Necklace and 
earrings of pearls. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes. 


OF lUPOKTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The all engrossing importance of the 
Reform Question, and the length of the 
account extracted from a weekly paper 
of the dissolution of both Houses of 
Parliament, necessarily compel us to 
devote little space to foreign intelligence, 
which at the present moment is com- 
paratively of minor consequence. It is 
gratifying, however, to observe that the 
accounts from abroad teem each day 
with the news of fresh successes ob- 
tained by the Poles over their barbarous 
enemies. The unanimity and enthusiasm 
of the former, is described as beyond 
idl praise; and there exists little doubt 
that the insurrection has spread in Lithu- 
ania. Among the many anecdotes of 
Polish firmness which have been men- 
tioned, we may quote the following. 
A Russian General having summoned a 
Polish fortress to surrender, and having 
tauntingly remarked that the revolt, as 
he termed it, was the work of a handful 
of hot-headed youths, the commandant, 
a gallant veteran, as his sole reply for- 
warded to the Russian an envelope con- 
taining a lock of his own grey hair. 

Some partial tumults have taken place 
in Paris. A number of workmen utter- 
ing seditious cries assembled on the Place 
de Greve : four of the ringleaders were 
arrested near the Hotel dc Villc. The 
disturbances still continuing it was found 
necessary to disperse the rioters by a 
charge of cavalry; in which several in- 
dividuals were severely wounded. Several 


printed hand-bills were circulated on 
the exchange, containing the ridiculous 
menace that Henry V, would refuse to 
recognise the obligations contracted by 
the Citizen King; several well dressed 
individuals, uttering shouts of Vive Napo^ 
Icon IL ! were arrested on the Place de 
Greve. The French Chambers were dis- 
solved two days Jbefore the British Par- 
liament. 

The ill-fated but guilty Polignac made 
an ineffectual attempt to escape from the 
fortress of Ham, through the chimney. 
He was speedily recaptured. 

Lisbon has been the scene of the most 
atrocious proceedings. Several execu- 
tions have taken place in consequence of 
alleged political offences. A French- 
man was publicly flogged through the 
streets, for no other specified crime than 
that of belonging to a Masonic Lodge. 
Don Miguel having thought proper to 
turn a deaf ear to the remonstrances of 
the French government, some French 
ships of war have been sent to the Tagus. 
Should rc5paration be still denied, the 
Portuguese despot may probably, ere 
long, add another name to the list of 
Kings minus a crown. 


THE SCENE AT THE PROROGATION, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 

{From i/ie Examiner.) 

A nxroRT having become prevalent that his 
Majesty intended to dissolve Parliament in 
X 2 
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person, great numbers of persons repaired to 
Westminster. At a little before two o*clock 
the state carriages were drawn up at St. 
James's Palace. Shortly afterwards his Ma- 
jesty, attended by his Officers of State, took 
Jiis seat in the carriage, and, escorted by his 
guards, proceeded to the House of Lords. 
On his way, the people, who had hastily as- 
sembled, loudly cheered him. In the mean- 
time, at the House of Lords, but few Peers 
had assembled; the intention to prorogue 
Parliament so early not being generally 
known. A few Peers were seen in their 
robes, and a considerable number of Peer- 
esses were seated on the opposition benches. 
The crowd below the bar was intense. 

The Duke of Gordon presented a petition 
against Reform, which excited general laugh- 
ter. After several petitions on tliis subject 
had been presented, the Lord Chancellor left 
the woolsack, and withdrew into the room 
beliind, in which he was to receive his Ma- 
jesty. Lord Shaftesbury was immediately 
called to the chair by a number of the oppo- 
sition Peers. Lord Whamcliffe rose to ad- 
dress the House; but the Duke of Rich- 
mond immediately rose to order, and stated 
that he should move that the standing order 
of the House should be read. One of these 
orders was, that the Noble Lords should be 
seated in their proper places : another was, 
that there should be no strangers in the 
House. He observed one Noble Earl sitting 
near one of the junior Jlarons, and other 
Peers were not in their proper seats. The 
Marquis of Clanrlcarde, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and the Lord Chief Baron, 
all rose to order, but each spoke at the same 
time. The Marquis of Londonderry was 
loudest, and he w'as heard to call on the 
Noble Duke to explain himself. If the 
Noble Duke thought he was to be the hero 
of this couff-fT^tat, he was mistaken ; and he 
pitied the Noble Duke, who resorted to this 
stratagem to stop the privileged rights of 
members of that House. {Loud cries of 
Order,** and ** Hear, hear.**) A scene of inde- 
scribable uproar ensued. Several of the Peers 
literally howled. We heard a gentleman 
state, that he had been at radical meetings of 
mechanics of the lowest class, and he had 
never seen any uproar to exceed it. Lord 
Whanicliiie was standing on the door, and 
exclaimed that he rose to move the i evolution 
of which he had given notice. He was in 
his situation as a Peer of tliat House, and he 
demanded to be heard. He had given notice 
of a motion which he should not now preface, 
but which he should, according to the notice, 
take leave to read. The terms of the motion 
was to the eilect, that an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, humbly represent- 


ing to^his Msjetty that his loyal 8ul:jects the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal had heard with 
anxiety the report that a dissolution of Par- 
liament was about to take place, and implor- 
ing his Majesty not to prorogue or dissolve 
Parliament at the present juncture; as, under 
the present excitement which prevailed in 
Ireland, and throughout Great Britain, it 
would be lik,ely to lead to great danger to the 
Crown, and prevent that calm and deliberate 
discussion 4 )f the subject which its importance 
demanded. 

The Lord Chancellor at this moment en* 
tered the House, and immediately address- 
ing it, said, with great emphasis — “ I never 
yet heard that the Crown ought not to dis- 
solve Parliament whenever it thought fit, 
particularly at a moment when the House of 
Commons had thought fit to take the extreme 
and unprecedented step of refusing supplies. 
(Loud cries if Hear, hear,** “ The King, the 
King!** and immense confusion. The Lord 
Chancellor immediately left the House to 
meet the King, before his entering to take 
his seat on the tlirone.) 

The Marquis of Londonderry (with much 
warmth) — “ As long as 1 have the honour to 
hold a scat in this House, 1 never will sub- 
mit to — ” (A tremendous uproar prevented 
the Noble Marquis from proceeding.) 

Lord Mansfield obtained silence, and said, 
that he never, in the whole course of his life, 
had witnessed such a scene, and he trusted 
he never should see the like again. He had 
heard with astonishment that it was incum- 
bent on the King to dissolve Parliament, 
when the House of Commons had taken the 
extreme and unprecedented step of refusing 
supplies. He desired to use no intemperate 
expression ; but as far as God had given him, 
perhaps, an imperfect share of understanding, 
he felt that the King and the country was now 
to be placed in a most awful predicament, 
such as it never had been in before. He 
would not accuse his Majesty's ministers with 
any thing like a want of charity ; but he did 
accuse Uiem of weakness, and of conspiring 
together against the safety of the state, and 
of making the Sovereign the instrument of 
his own destruction. (Hear, and great con- 
fusion.) Upon the question of Reform he 
had not stated his opinions, because tlie bill 
had not been before that House, 'and because 
he would not entrust himself upon it, as he 
thought the probability was that the bill never 
would come there — that it must, as it had done, 
close the last of those inglorious aberrations 
— those theories — untenable speculations of 
ministers who had been merely distinguished 
for incapacity never observed before. (Cheers 
from onejmrt of the House.) This was one 
of the measures suggested by the factions of 
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a disturbed country. It was the result of the 
councils of those who had advised the King 
to adopt a plan of Reform such as they them- 
selves had never before thought of — such as 
they had never hoped to carry and such as, 
when they presented it to Parliament, pre- 
sented it merely to show that they redeemed 
their pledge ; applying, at the same time, 
with mendicant intimidity, to their antago- 
nists, to suggest a better plan. It was not a 
dissolution of Parliament, but it was what 
they themselves candidly confessed they 
wished to have, namely, a reformed House of 
Parliament, from which alone they could ex- 
pect what they desired to have. Their de- 
sire in the first instance was to have a reduc- 
tion of taxes, which they knew could not 
take place, without a previous reduction of 
the national debt ; next the reduction of sine- 
cures; next the reduction of salaries; and 
next the appropriation of that species of pro- 
perty, which has hitherto been called Church 
property, to an entirely different purpose. 
He proceeded to observe, that he had stated 
to his Majesty, that were a reformed House 
obtained, not only would these things be as- 
sailed, but attacks would be made upon the 
privilege and upon the existence of tliat 
House ; and, at last, upon the privileges of 
the Crown itself •— those privileges which the 
Crown did not hold for its own benefit, but 
for the happiness and interests of the people, 
witli which it was happily and intimately 
connected. He had a pleasure in repeating 
this at a time when popular clamour was at 
its height, and if, in his warmth, he had ex- 
pressed any thing that was personally offen- 
sive to any individual — (Here the cries of 
** The Kingi the King, the A'i/ig,” were heard, 
and a loud voice sounding out ** God nave 
the King.*" At that instant tlie large doors 
were thrown open on the right hand side of 
the throne, and silence having been instantly 
obtained, bis Majesty, accompanied by his 
attendants, entered the House, His Majesty 
mounted the throne with a firm step, seated 
himself, and immediately bowed to tliose on 
the right and left, saying he begged their 
Lordships to be seated. Several bills then 
obtained the royal assent; amongst which 
were the Civil List bill, the County Rates 
bill, the River Wye Navigation bill, the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway bill, the 
Preston Railway Bill, and a great number 
of private bills. After the bills had received 
the royal assent, and the members of tlie 
House of Commons had been summoned to, 
and appeared at the bar, his Majesty, after 
putting on his glasses, read the following 
speech in the most firm, distinct, and audible 
manner, so as to be heard with more ease and 
accuracy than probably any speaker who 
ever uttered a word in that House ; — - 


** My Lords and Oentlemen^ 

** I have come to meet you for the pur- 
pose of proroguing the present Parliament, 
with a view to its immediate Dissolution. I 
have been induced to resort to this measure, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people, in the way in which it can be 
most constitutionally and authentically ex- 
pressed, on the expediency of making such 
changes in the representation as circum- 
stances may appear to require, and which 
sliall be founded on the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and may tend at 
once to uphold the just rights and preroga- 
tives of the Crown^ and to give security to 
the liberties of my people. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

** I thank you for the provision which you 
have made for the maintenance of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown ; and 1 oiler you 
my special acknowledgments for the arrange- 
ments you have made for the state and com- 
fort of my Royal Consort. — I have also to 
thank you for the supplies which you have 
furnished for the public service ; and I have 
observed, with satisfaction, that you have 
endeavoured to introduce the strictest eco- 
nomy in every branch of that service ; and I 
trust that the attention of the new Parlia- 
ment, which 1 shall forthwith direct to he 
called, will be applied unceasingly to that 
important subject. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« I am happy to inform you that the 
friendly intercourse which subsists I>ctweeii 
myself and Foreign Powers, afibrds the best 
hope of the continuance of peace ; to pre- 
serve which my most anxious endeavours 
shall be constantly directed. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** In resolving to have recourse to the 
sense of my people in the present circum- 
stances of the country, 1 have been influenced 
only by a paternal anxiety for the content- 
ment and happiness of my subjects ; to pro- 
mote which 1 rely confidently on your con- 
tinued and zealous assistance. 

My pleasure is, that this Parliament be 
prorogued to Tuesday, tlie 10th day of May.’* 

As soon as his Majesty had concluded, he 
descended from his throne, and immediately 
proceeded to the Palace. On the outside of 
the House he was received with deafening 
shouts. Whilst he was on the tlirone, 
Earl Grey held the sword of state, and the 
Lord Chancellor stood at the King’s right 
hand, holding the purse. A great number 
of other members attended, and surrounded 
his Majesty while on the throne. All parties 
left the House immediately the King had 
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retired ; and the papers state that it is utterly 
impossible to describe the countenances of 
the anti-reformers during the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

House or Commons. — Friday^ April 22. 

The House of Commons was early crowd- 
ed. The Speaker appeared iii his robes. On 
the presentation of a petition from Kent, on 
the subject of Reform, Sir R. Vyvyan rose, 
amidst tremendous confusion, and said, that 
the appearance of the Speaker in his robes 
solved the question which he had asked last 
night. He addressed the House. He ex- 
claimed, in a tone of rage at the highest pitch 
of his voice, “ It is folly to disguise from 
ourselves that we are on the eve of a revolu- 
tion.” (Loud cries Hear hear,*^) An ho- 
hourable and learned civilian said last night 
that 1 had attempted to raise the cry of “ No 
Popeiy ! again ; that I had tried to raise 
religious agitation. 1 boldly avow that that 
is my feeling and my object. {Loud cries, 
and shouts of ^*Hcar, hear* ”) For, sir, it cannot 
be denied that we have lost the balance of 
power between the Englisli and Irish mem- 
bers. (Hear, hear*) I do not, sir, blame 
the Roman Catholic priests for the part they 
have taken in returning members to this 
House. 1 only censure those measures 
which gave them the power.’* {Hear, hear*) 
He proceeded to exclaim against the Irish 
Ciitliolics and Mr. O’Connell, w'ho, he said, 
was now the sole governor of Ireland. 
{Cries of ** Hear, hear," and ** No, no.**) “ If 
that Honourable Member were now in his 
place, I would most humbly pray him nut to 
exert his great influence in the present agi- 
tated state of Ireland. I would pray him, 
sir, to be merciful in these days of agitation; 
and I would pray him, sir, moreover, to have 
mercy on the present Whig administration. 

( Tremendous shouting, and cries of “ Hear,** 
from all quarters.) For two centuries the 
constitution of Parliament has remained the 
same as it is now. A change, how'ever, is 
about to take place, and, strange to say, the 
funds were rising. {Hear, hear, hear.) Little, 
sir, do the fundholders know of the cllects of 
a reformed Parliament. ( Tremendous shouts 
of Hear, hear* **) They ought to know that no 
new Government had much regard for the 
debts of an old one. {Hear* ) Let, sir, the 
fundholders not deceive themsebes. Let 
them not lay the flattering unction to their 
souls, that their property was safe, or that the 
funds would not be touched, (//bar.) Why, 
sir, the very men now in power, those who 
have advised the King to dissolve, in order 
to keep their places ; those very men have 
always contended that tlic money that was to 
carry on an unnecessary and useless war— 
{Loud cries of “ Quedion,*') Sir, the ques- 
tion before the House is, whether w'e are to 


be dissolved or not {Ciies of No, no s that 
Unolonger a questions** and laughter*) Well, 
then, the question is, are we to be dissolved 
because we have voted the number of the 
English members should not be reduced?** 

Sir Francis Burdett here rose to order. 
He submitted that there was no question be- 
fore the House. An Honourable Member 
had presented a petition in favour of Reform, 
a measure which had his perfect concurrence 
and — {Loud cries of “ Order** from aU 
parts of the House.) 

The Speaker said, the question before the 
House was on a*petition, praying for Reform. 
What the Honourable Baronet had been 
speaking about, was a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which, in his humble opinion, was not 
at all, or in any way, applicable to the ques- 
tion of Reform. {Hear*) 

Several Honourable Members rose at the 
same moment, and a scene of uproar and 
confusion took place, such as had not been 
witnessed w'ithin the memory of the oldest 
person acquainted with the proceedings of 
that House. As soon as order was tempo- 
rarily restored, Sir II. Vyvyan again addressed 
the House, and assailed the ministers. I'liey 
had held out to the different classes of the 
country, the very great benefit that would 
accrue ; but if a change took place, it may be 
for the benefit of the one, and the injury of 
the other. No great change could take 
pla6e without injury to some. {Hear, hear*) 
The farmers would no longer obtain those 
profits which tliey had hitherto been in the 
possession of. {Hear, hear*) Ministers could 
not appeal to the agricultural interests with 
any hope of success ; and a stronger feeling 
of excitation had not prevailed since the time 
of the breaking up of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
administration. The prevailing opinion now 
was, that the tithes were to be repealed. 
{Hear*) If we get a reformed Parliament, 
it would take the crown off the King’s head. 
•— [At this moment the discharge of cannon 
announced tliat his Majesty had arrived at 
the House of I^ords. As every succeeding 
gun was fired, the cheers and groans of 
members became stronger and louder. The 
shouts were, indeed, most deafening.] — Sir 
R. Vyvyan attempted to proceed, but not a 
single word could be heard. 

Sir R. Peel rose, and approached the table. 
The scene at this moment was such as to 
beggar description. During the confusion. 
Lord Althorp rose on the opposite side of the 
table. The Noble Lord on one side, and the 
Right Honourable Baronet on the other, exert- 
ed all their physical strength to obtain a hear- 
ing. Their action and manner were most ex- 
traordinary and animated. The confusion 
here rose in tlic House to the greatest possible 
lieight. 

The Speaker called <*Order,**and tlic whole 
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of the members rose (him their seats, when 
loud cries of ** Sharne, shame / *' resounded 
from all parts of the House. 

After order was restored. Sir R. Peel rose, 
and after having complained of the manner 
in which the dissolution had been made ; that 
it set aside the honour of the House ; he de- 
clared, however, that he was not like his Hon- 
ourable Friend, the member for Cornwall — 
he was nof inclined to despair ; for if the people 
united in the great cause of supporting their li- 
berties and their constitution, he had the great- 
est confidence of the most happy results. 
( /fear. ) It was, however, proper tliat the people 
of England should know what was likely to 
take place ; a reformed Parliament would 
give the Government of this country into the 
hands of demagogues, (/fear.) It would 
reduce this happy country, like other once 
flourishing countries, to a state of despotism 
and destruction. Revolt was showing itself 
in the West India colonies, and would soon 
extend to England. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to save tlietnselves from loss of power, 
had advised his Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. [Hear.) If the Crown was to be so 
easily influenced — if its independence was 
to be so far extinguished,— it was an unthank- 
ful ofKce to own a high official situation ; and 
yet the present ministers dissolve for tlic pur- 
pose of protecting their places. The present 
administration, during the sliort period they 
have been in power, had shown always the 
greatest incapacity for business — (Jlear, hear, 
hear) — they had shown the greatest imbeci- 
iity of any administration in the history of 
the country. They had been in office for six 
months, and he begged to ask what they had 
done ? They had tossed upon the table cer- 
hiin bills — game bills for instance — emi- 
gration bills ; ajid then, after having estab- 
lished respecting them what they were pleased 
to denominate liberal i)rinciples, they left 
them to their fate. “ If we are dissolved,” 
said the Honourable Member — [Here theaij- 
pearance of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Usher 
of the Black Rod, at the bar of the House, pre- 
vented the Honourable Member from con- 
cluding his sentence.] The Usher; “ 1 am 
commanded by bis Majesty to command the 
immediate atten<lance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Lords, to liear his 
Majesty’s royal assent to several bills ; and 
also his IVIajcsty’s speech for the prorogation 
of Parliament.” 

The Speaker forthwith attended the House 
of Lords, with a body of the members, to 
bear the speech. No other proceedings took 
place in the Commons ; and tlio House se- 
parated without any further maiiifeslatioii of 
feeling. 

The lOtU of next niontli was the day 
mentioned, 7 ^ro forma f by the Lord Chan- 


cellor, on Friday last, from the woolsack, 
as that on which the sad old Parliament 
then prorogued by order of His Majesty 
was to reassemble. We rejoice to have 
to announce that the 10th of May will be 
put to a far more honourable and more 
gratifying service. The sad old IWlia- 
ment will never meet again. But a meet- 
ing will, nevertheless, take place in Lon- 
don on the very day above mentioned, — 
a joyous and affectionate meeting — not 
of borough-jobbers, to plunder the nation 
and insult it, but a meeting between King 
William and his faithful people, the loyal 
citizens of his great metropolis, whom 
our gracious Sovereign has signified his 
intention of honouring with his Koyal 
Presence at dinner. 

It is needless to say another word upon 
this grateful and animating subject : the 
heart of every Englisliman must tell him 
how to manifest his feelings towards such 
a guest, — apf)earing as he does amongst 
those whose children’s children, even to 
the remotest posterity, will idolise the 
memory of William the Fourth as that of 
the benefactor, the restorer, and father of 
his country. — Times, 


THE COURT. — HER MAJESTY’S BALL. 

On Monday evening, 25th ultimo, the 
Queen gave her first state ball since her 
accession to the throne, in honour of the 
birth-day of the Duchess of Gloucester, 
Tiic preparations for the entertainment, 
which took place at the palace, 8t. 
James’s, were most splendid. A tempo- 
rary orchestra was fitteil up on the south 
side of the ball-room for the quadrille 
band. At the east end, a platform cover- 
ed with crimson cloth was riiised for the 
accommodation of their Majesties and 
the members of the Koyal F’amily. Above 
the seats were hung crimson draperies, 
with gold coloured fringe corresponding 
with the curtains of the room. The floor 
of the room was tastefully chalked; in 
the middle were the royal arms of Eng- 
land : on one side, the star of the order 
of the Garter ; on the other, the star of 
the order of the Bath. At the top, 
W. R., enclosed in a wreath of foliage ; 
at the bottom, A. K., siniiiarly enclosed. 
The whole suite of rooms were brilliantly 
illuminated. The company began to ar- 
rive about half-past nine o’clock. The 
dresses worn by the ladies were remark- 
able for elegance and richness. His Ma- 
jesty, dressed in a field-inarshiil’s uniform, 
entered the ball-room at a quarter past 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


ten o’clock ; when the quadrille band in 
the ball-room, and the band in the throne- 
room, led by Weippert, immediately 
struck up " God save the King,’* The 
Queen, the Duke, Duchess, and Prince 
George of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Landgravine of Hesse Hom- 
berg, the Princess Augusta, the Duchess 
of Kent, Prince Leopold, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, Prince George 
of Cambridge, soon afterwards followed. 
The Queen’s dress was of white satin, 
richly embroidered with gold. Dancing 
then commenced. At one o’clock sup- 
per was served in the banqueting-room : 
after supper the King retired. Her 
Majesty left the rooms at half-past two 
o’clock. Ths company, amongst whom 


were most of the foreign ambassadors, 
and several noble and distinguished per- 
sonages, shortly afterwards quitted the 
palace. 

His Majesty’s visit to Guildhall is fixed 
for the 17th of May. ' 


RACES. 

Chester, May 2d; York, 9th; St. 
Albans, 10th ; Liverpool, 1 1th ; Stafford 
and Epsom, 17th; South Shields, 23d; 
Manchester, 25th ; Ascot, 31st. Bever- 
ley and Newton, June 1 ; Stockbridge 
and Buck8ton,8th ; Tenbury, 19th ; Bath, 
15th ; Newcastle, 20th ; Wells and 
Bridgnorth, 22d ; Bridgwater, Lancaster, 
and Bibury, 28th ; Ludlow, 29th. 


^arnagesf, anti 


Births. — Sons, 

March 28. At Upper Clapton, the lady 
of Lieutenant Gustavns Evans, — March 31. 
In Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, 
the la^ of WiUiam Belton Crealockt Esq. — 
April 2. At Coombe, Surrey, the lady of 
T, W, Sutherland, Esq. — April 2. At Glou- 
cester Place, the lady of Charles Gonne, Esq. 
■—April 6. At Kensington, the wife of 
Henry Ronalds, M. D. — April 10. At 
1 7. Eaton Place, tlie lady of Charles Brown- 
low. Esq. M. P. — April 5. At Woodland, 
near Wellington, Somerset, the lady of John 
Day, Esq. — April 7. At Market Har- 
borough, tiie Honourable Mrs. W, de CapeU 
Brooke. 

Births. — Daughters. 

April 4. The lady of M. J. Quin, Esq.— 
April 6. At Southgate I’ark, Mrs. WUliam 
Tennant. — April 1. At Cheltenham, the 
lady of Charles Earll, Esq. — April 10. At 
Palmer's Green, the lady of Isaac Walker, 
Esq. 

Marrxagks. 

April 4. At St. Pancras Church, New Road, 
by the Rev. E.P.Hannam, Lieut.,/. W, Dun- 
bar Moodie, of His Majesty’s 21st Regi- 
ment of Fusileers, and son of the late James 
AfaodiV,Esq. of Melsetter, to Susanna, young- 
est daughter of the late Thomas Strickland, 
Esq. of Reydon, in the county of Suffolk.— 
April 15. At Waterbeach, by the Rev, H. 
Fardell, A.M., Prebendary of Ely, James 
M, Wilt, Esq. of Swaffham Prior, Cambridge- 
shire, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
John Turner, ]^. of Cadbury, Devonshire. 
— April 5. At St. John's, Hampstead, the 
Rev. Henry Causton, A.M., to the Honour- 
able Frances Hester Powys. — April 6. At 
Tottenham, Robert Tltomas Fletcher, Esq. of 


Brentford, to Ellen, only daughter of Charles 
Andrew Thomson^ Esq. — April 18. At 
Fulham Church, W. B.Lund, Esq. of Hamp- 
stead, to Magdalen, daughter of the late 
George Yellow, Esq. of Hammersmith. — 
April 12. At Iver Church, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bridger C. B. to Miss Jane Copeland, 
of Iver, Bucks. 

Deaths. 

March 27. At Jersey, James Trinkey, Esq. 
of Lewisham, Kent, aged 83. — March .31. 
At Richmond, Surrey, Mr. John Little, in 
the 86'th year of his age. — April 2. At l^li- 
hull, Warwickshire, John Short, Esq. aged 
92. — Sussanah, widow of the late Joshua 
Walker, Esq. of Clifton House, near Ro- 
therham, and of Blyth Lane, Notts, aged 71. 

— April 4. At Cople House, Bedfordshire, 
the Right Honourable Lady Charlotte Lud- 
low. — April 6. At Grosvenor Place, Petro 
Vae, Esq. — April 4. At Batli, Jonathan 
Watken, Esq. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. — 
April 2. At Walworth, Mrs. Coleman, widow 
of the late Mr. Thomas Coleman, of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, in her 85th year. — March .30. 
At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Keith Aber- 
cromby, daughter of the late General Aber- 
cromby of Glasshaugh, Banffshire. — April 6. 
At l^ewes, the Reverend W. Johnstone, aged 
86. — In Italy, suddenly, the son of Louis 
Buonaparte, whose death is attributed to 
poison. — John Abemethy, Esq. the very 
eminent surgeon, at his residence, Enfield. 

— April 26. Lord and Lady Walsingham at 
his Lordship's house in Harley Street, Ca- 
vendish Square ; the former burnt to death, 
and almost to a cinder, in his own sleeping 
chamber, the latter by fractures received in 
consequence of jumping out of the window 
to escape from die flames. 
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THE 0001) SHIP HOPE. 

A TALE OF THE SR.^. 


Captain Hugh Wintkhstern, in 
comniiind of the "ood ship Hope, as the 
lontiniialiou of oiir narrative will more 
iiilly acquaint the reader, \va.=5 every inch 
a seaman, as bold a tar as ever trod the 
quarter-deck or hoisted the jib. He had 
coininenccd his naval career as a simple 
cabin-boy, and from that humble station 
had been promoted to the dignified 
rank of helmsman. 'J\) what further ele- 
vation he might have attained on board a 
king’s ship is a matter of uncertainty, as 
at the battle of Trafalgar he enjoyed the 
supe'rlative glory, if not good fortune, of 
having his left arm fraetured by a s[)lintor, 
and after the amputation of that member 
was discharged from his Majesty’s sm ice 
with most excellent certificates. A good 
character affording but slender diet, and 
repose lieing wholly unsnited to our gal- 
lant tar’s humour, he .seized the first 
opportunity of tendering liis services as 
chief mate of a privateer. Whilst in this 
situation, his share of the jirizc-money, 
obtained from some lucky captures, ena- 
bled him to purchase a few treatises on 
navigation ; and as he neetled no master in 
the practical part of that science, he soon 
made considerable progre.ss in the thcor) , 
Jn jiroccss of time he became the captain 
of a pirate lugger, carrying three guns, 
and manned with a crew of sixty despe- 
radoes, whose exploits have, to this day, 
left no pleasing recollections among the 
petty traders of the French coast. TJie 
termination of the w'ar was a deathblow 
to Winterstern, wlio had begun to con- 


ceive hopes of amassing a little fortune at 
tlio expense of our opposite nciglihours ; 
but as Hugh on land was like a fish out 
of water, lie resolved again to trust his 
fortunes to his native element, were it 
even on board a lubberly inerchantnian. 
Being known for an old sailor, and no 
fiincher, lie was at once intrusted with 
the commaiul of a vcs.sel. On the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, his dexterity in 
eluding the British cruizers, still more 
than his numerous stratagems for defeat- 
ing the vigilance of the French cutters, 
rendered him an invaluable acquisition to 
the traders in ebony. 

To Ids praise be it sjiokcn, Winterstern 
by no means enlertaiucd that slavish 
respect for roiiliue which many stub- 
born old sailors bring with them into the 
higher ranks of their profession. One of 
his innovations, which raised him mightily 
in the estimation of the slave-owners, was 
the construction of a brig, built under his 
own immediate inspection, on a peculiar 
plan, and destined for the negro traffic. 
This vessel, which was aptly named the 
Hope, was a fust sailer, long and narrow 
in her hull, like a maii-of-war, and yet 
capable of containing a more than usual 
number of blacks. To the bold, in which 
the negroes are usually confined, the in- 
genious constructor would allow but tiie 
iieight of three feet four inches; an ele- 
vation which, in Ids opinion, afforded 
ample sitting-room to shive.s of reasonable 
.stature. “ And why,” remarked the hu- 
mane and economic Winterstern, “ why 
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THE GOOD SHIP HOPE. 


should they remain etcrnajly on their 
legs ? on their arrival at the [dantations, 
they will have but too much of that 
work,” Again, in most of the slave-ships, 
the negi’ocs being disposed in two parallel 
rows, their backs reclining against the 
side planks of the hold, a space is left 
between the feet of those composing each 
rank, and a free passage is thus secured 
through the double file. In this narrow 
interval, however, Winterstern usually 
placed an additional stratum of negroes ; 
by which ingenious contrivance his vessel 
contained at least ten or a dozen more 
head of black cattle than another of the 
same tonnage. Strictly speaking, as his 
ship-owner observed, it might have held a 
still greater number: “ But then,” as 
Winterstern feelingly replied, “ humanity I 
the inalienable rights of man ! for,” added 
he, in justification of his liberal views, 
‘‘ these ()Oor devils of negroes, after all, 
are our brethren I ” 

On a certain Friday, as sujierstitioiis 
folks have since remarked, in the month 
of September, A. D. 180-, the good ship 
Hope, well rigged and well equijJiied, 

sailed from the port of Her voyage 

to the coast of Africa was unmarked by 
any particularity, save by its unusual 
rapidity ; and this fortunate accident was 
still further enhanced by the circumstance 
that, at the moment when the Ca])tain 
cast anchor, neither French nor British 
cruizers were on the watch. The oppor- 
tuniUwas most favourable; accordingly 
the Hope was soon boarded liy the prin- 
cipal slave-brokers of the country. Among 
the rest, Tamango, a famous Alrican war- 
rior and dealer in human flesh, had just 
conducted to the sca-sidc a goodly troop 
of negroes, and was selling off’ his live 
stock at the most reduced prices : for be 
it known, the chieftain was never at a 
loss to furnish, in exact proportion to the 
demands of his customers, a fresh supply 
of the commodity in which he dealt. 

Immediately on his arrival in the river. 
Captain Winterstern disembarked, and 
paid his complimentary visit to Tamango, 
whom he found squatting in a straw-built 
hut, of rude and nasty construction, and 
accompanied by two of his wives, with a 
few slave-drivers. The African, in order 
to receive the white Captain with be- 
coming dignity, had attired himself with 
inconceivable taste. The upper part of 
his exterior man was disguised in an old 
regimental jacket, presumed, from certain 


indications on the main body of the gar- 
ment, to have originally been of a scarlet 
hue. On one of the sleeves were still 
visible the four stripes of an infantry 
serjeant-major ; and from each shoulder 
dangled two gold epaulettes, attached to 
the same button, and at every movement 
of the wearer gracefully bobbing, one in 
front, the other in the rear. The re- 
doubtable Tamango was untainted with 
the effeminate European prejudice, which 
holds that a shirt is an indispensable por- 
tion of the human habiliment ; and as the 
jacket which he wore on this occasion had 
evidently been made for some degenerate 
mortal of more diminutive mould, the 
buttons and button-holes situated at its 
nether extremity had long enjoyed sine- 
cure places. To this circumstance must 
be attributed the freejuent, and indeed 
ostentatious, display oi a broad band of 
black iintanncd leather, in guise of a 
waistbelt, and occupying the space Jiiid- 
way between the summit of Tamango’s 
coarse linen inexpressibles and the du- 
bious-coloured facings that terminated 
his military vestment. A huge broail- 
sword, suspended to his side by means of 
a piece of cord, the hilt trailing far behind 
on the ground, added much to his martial 
appearance. The totit ensewhh of the 
warrior received an exquisite polish from 
the ease with whicii he managed a double- 
barrelled fusil of English make, occasion- 
ally tossing it high in the air, and then 
with careless dexterity receiving it in its 
descent. Thus accoutred, Tamango 
figured as a unique specimen of an Afri- 
can fashionable — the very bean ideal of 
a tropical tlandy. 

For some time Winterstern silently 
contemplated the living portrait before 
him, whilst the African seemed to enjoy 
the impression which his gallant beai-ing 
produced on the white man, and, to show 
off his brawny person to the utmost, 
stood s(}uare to his front, somewhat in the 
style of a grenadier undergoing the in- 
.spection of a general officer. Winter- 
stem, who passed for a connoisseur in 
such matters, could, in truth, scarcely 
contain liis admiration; and at length, 
turning to his lieutenant, he declared that 
such merchandise, delivered safe and soiinii 
at Jamaica, would fetch a thousand dol- 
lars ; “ Not a stiver less, by G — ,” con- 
cluded the Captain, who always rounded 
his eloquence with some such emphatic 
but profane peroration. 
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Business invariably goes on much better 
when the pturtics concerned banish all 
ceremony, and talk over their affairs in a 
companionable way. Conformably to this 
acknowledged maxim, whites and blacks 
comfortably seated themselves on the 
ground; a sailor, who professed to un- 
derstand something of tne dialect of the 
Yoloffs (if such Pagans can be said to 
have a dialect), offering his services as 
interpreter. Next to a commodious dis- 
position of the individual man, a modicum 
of cordial and enlivening beverage hcljis 
greatly towanls the discussion of all 
questions appcitaining to buying and sell- 
ing. For this reason, when the customary 
civilities had been duly interchanged be- 
tween the suite of Tainango and the 
messmates of the bold tar, a basket, con- 
taining sundry bottles of brandy, was at 
once introduced as a prelude to business. 
A few flasks having been desjiatched by 
way of sample, the (.Captain, to put Ta- 
mango in gootl humour, presented him 
with a magnificent copper powder-horn, 
on which was embossed in bas relief a 
striking likciu'ss of his most gracious 
Majesty (ieorge III. The gift was ac- 
cepted with suitable acknowlcdgmcnth ; 
and dealer and chapman, leaving the 
hut, proceeded to seat themselves in the 
shadti, directly opposite to the brandy- 
bottles. These preliminary arrangemefnts 
terminated, Tainango gave tin* signal for 
the appearance of tlie negroes clcstined 
for sale. A long file of slaves were ac- 
cordingly conducted to the chieftain’s 
presence j their bodies bent double with 
fatigue, and something, perchance, with 
fear. The neck of each miserable cap- 
tive was imprisoned within a wooden ma- 
chine, fashioned like a two-pronged fork, 
both points joined towards the nape by a 
cross bar, and the handle about six feet 
in length. 

As each male or female slave passed in 
review before him, Winterstem disdain- 
fully shrugged his shoulders ; pronounced 
the men feeble and diminutive, the women 
too old or too young, and bitterly la- 
mented the degeneracy of the negro race. 
“ /ounds ! ” exchdhied he with energy, 
“ how times arc altered ! I recollect when 
a black wench under five feet eight 
wouldn’t fetch a dollar; and as to the 
negroes of those days, damme, if four of 
them wouldn’t have turned the capstan 
of a frigate, and taken up the best bower 
anchor ! ” 


This, it must be understood, was said 
entirely in the way of business, and in 
accordance with the approved fashion of 
disparagement in use amongst all pur- 
chasers ; for notwidistanding the asperity 
of his criticism, the worthy Captain gave 
proof of his profound judgment, by select- 
ing the stoutest and handsomest negroes 
from Tamango’s stock. These, after 
some haggling, he consented to purchase 
at the market jiricc ; but with regard to 
the rest, he insisted on a considerable 
abatement. The African, on his side, as 
in duty bound, warmly defended his own 
interests ; enlarged on the sound consti- 
tutions and robust frames of his negroes; 
expatiated generally on the scarcity of the 
article, and particularly on the miscliief 
occiLsioned to the trade by the ofTicions 
interference of Messieurs Wilberforcc and 
the Saints ; and concluded by proposing 
his very lowest price. 

As soon as tlu; interpreter had trans- 
lated into passable English the uli'nmtnm 
of Tainango, the Captain, shocked at the 
extravagant proposal, fired another tre- 
mendous volley of oaths, and instantly 
jumped on his leet, as though resolved to 
break ofl‘ all negotiation with a man so 
utterly destitute of conscience. Tliis hasty 
measure not suiting the black warrior’s 
purpose, he with much difficulty prevaiUnI 
on his customer to n'sume his scat on the 
grouuil. Away flew the cork, and, \vi; 
believe, the neck of a fresh bottle; and 
the disputants having imbibed a reason- 
able quantity of the additional iiotation, 
the question was again argued in its 
various hearings. It was now the negro’s 
turn to cavil at the proposals of Winter- 
stern. Both spoke at once, shoiiUul, 
squabbled, and drank as much brandy as 
would have served to float the good hhi|) 
Hope ; that is, gentle reader, if you will 
condescend to interpret our phnuse meta- 
phorically. It is here worthy of re- 
mark, that the above-mentioned liquor 
produced an opposite effect on each of 
the contracting parties : the more tin* 
European absorb(‘d, the more he* diminish- 
ed his offers; tlu more flu‘ African swal- 
lowed, the less exorbitant became bis 
demands; so that with the last glass of 
the last bottle, both vender and luirchuser 
came to an understanding. For one hun- 
dred and sixty slaves, I'amango consented 
to receive in exchange some cotton stuffs, 
some gunpowder, flints, three kegs of 
brandy, mid about fifty wudl-meuded En- 
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glish fowlingpieces. The Captain and the 
half-intoxicated negro shook hands over 
the bargain, and the slaves were delivered 
to the crew of the Hope, who proceeded 
to disencumber them of their portable 
wooden pillories, which were forthwith 
replaced by iron collars and manacles ; a 
fact that speaks volumes for the blessings 
of English liberty, and for the superiority 
of European civilisation. 

Some thirty slaves were still left on 
Tamango’s hands ; the mere refuse of his 
stock ; a sad mixture of old men, infirm 
women, and infant children. What was 
to be done with this residue ? The brig 
was idready lull ; but Tarnango, wishing to 
make a clear sale, proposed to sell the 
lot at the price of a bottle of brandy each 
negro. The ofter was extremely tempt- 
ing. Winterstern bethought him, that at 
the representation of a Christmas panto- 
mime, which he had many years before 
witnessed at a London theatre, he had 
seen a number of portly individuals in- 
sinuate themselves into a pit already 
crammed to sufibcation, and absolutely 
succeed in squeezing themselves into 
seats, in virtue of the compressibility of 
the human frame. The recollection of 
this example served our tar as a precedent ; 
he therefore selected twenty negroes 
from among the slenderest of the hitherto 
rejected batch. 

Ten negroes, women and children in- 
clusive, still remained; but fur each of 
these Tarnango, who now waxed more 
and more moderate, dcmandcil but a 
single glass of brandy. Winterstern, who, 
as the reader may have perceived, was 
an adept at drawing parallels, again re- 
flected, tlmt in many places of public en- 
tertainment, and occasionally in stage 
coaches, children pay but half price, and 
may therefore be supposed to occupy 
each but the moiety of a seat. He ac- 
cordingly consented to purchase three 
negro children ; but at the same time 
vehemently protested that not another 
black, of what age, sex, tribe, quality, or 
denomination soever, should be admitted 
on board his vessel. Hopeless of dis- 
posing of his remnant in the fair way of 
barter, Tarnango seizeil his fusil, and 
levelled it at the head of one of the feinide 
slaves, the mother of the three children 
just purchased by the English captain. 
“ Bid for her instantly,” cried the furious 
African, “ or I show no mercy ! — a glass 
of brandy — one little glass ol* brandy — 


or I fire I ” Winterstern, who prized 
humanity much, but good Cognac still 
more, demurred to this proposal. “ In 
the devil’s name. Blacky,” said he, " what 
can I do with such damaged ware?” Ta- 
mango looked along the barrel of his 
fusil ; when just at this critical juncture 
one of his wives turned aside his arm, 
and the contents of the piece w'hizzcd 
harmlessly about three inches above the 
head of the trembling slave. 

Maddened with the fumes of the 
brandy, and doubly infuriated at this act 
of conjugal rebellion, Tarnango, as a cor- 
rective, was about to apply the butt of 
his fusil to the head and shoulders of his 
refractory helpmate. Winterstern, how- 
ever, interposed in behalf of the sable 
beauty ; when suddenly turning to him — 
" Take her,” said the African in his rage ; 
“ I give her freely; she is yours.” 

Ayche was the belle of her tribe. The 
raven’s plumage was not more brilliant 
than w'ere her jet-black but regular fea- 
tures. W^interstern was a j udge of ladies ; 
that is to say, lailies of colour. Having 
measured Ayche’s person at a glance, 
and terminated the hasty inspection with 
a smile of approbation, “ I accept the gift,” 
said he ; “ we have still room for one.” 

The interpreter was a man overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, and 
genterously resolved to make a sacrifice 
for the redemption of the seven remain- 
ing slaves, whom the remorseless Ta- 
inaugo seemed disposed to massacre with- 
out fwther respite. He accordingly- 
offered, in exchange for this unpromising 
lot, an excellent pajner inachc sniifl-box, 
the gift of his aunt, on whose presents he 
set a high value. “ Agreed !” exclaimed 
Tarnango ; and the interpreter, instantly 
releasing the captives from their biforked 
yokes, gave them full licence to scamper 
off whitlicrsoever they listed. The Cap- 
tain then bade adieu to the black warrior, 
and busied himself with the necessary 
preparations for the embarkation of his 
live cargo. Time was exceedingly pre- 
cious; the cruizers might at every moment 
make their appearance ; for which reason, 
Winterstern prudent^ determined to 
weigh anchor before morning. As for 
Tumango, that well soaked personage 
made choice of a grassy and sequestered 
spot, where under the shade he laid him- 
self down at full length, in order to doze 
away the effects of his spirituous po- 
tations. 
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On awaking, the warrior descried tlie 
English hrig in full saih and going down 
the river with a steady breeze. His head 
still confused with the rev(?l of the pre- 
ceding evening, he imperiously demanded 
his wife Ayclie. A negro slave informed 
him, that the tender and submissive crea- 
ture having unfortunately incurred his 
displeasure, he had of his own free gift 
bestowed her on the white captain, who 
had forthwith ordered her to be conveyed 
on lx)ard his ship. Thunderstruck at this 
intelligence, Tamango smote his foreliead, 
seized his fusil, and, as the stream made 
several oblique and lengthy windings be- 
fore it finally discharged itself into the 
ocean, he resolved to take a short cut 
with which he was acquainted, and which 
led directly to a little creek, distant about 
half a league from the mouth of the river. 
There he hoped to find a canoe that 
juight enable him to join the brig, which, 
on account of her sinuous course, could 
not as yet have made considerable way. 
Having instantly acted on this idea, he 
found tliat his calculations had been Just. 
He arrived in time to jump into a boat, 
and, plying the oars with vigour, was soon 
alongside of the Hope. 

(ii’cat was the ainayx'inent of Winter- 
stern at the second appearance of Ta- 
inango, and still greater on l<*arning the 
motive which had procured him that un- 
expected pleasure. “ No, no,” replied he 
to the African’s demand ; “ your gift I 
intend to keep in token of the donor’s 
esteem ; ” and the jocular Captain, with- 
out further ceremony, turned liis back 
upon the suitor. The latter still persist- 
ed, and offered in ransom for Ayche a 
portion of the objects which he had rc- 
eeivetl as the f)riee of his lu'grocs. This 
proposal increased the ('ai)tain’s merri- 
ment : with an ironical coinplimeiit to 
Tamango’s taste, he declared his belief 
that Ayche would make an excellent wife. 
The suppliant, upon this, shed a torrent 
of tears, rolled himself frantickly on the 
deck, ami called on his beloved by a 
thou.sand endearing ap[>ellation.s. Win- 
terstern the while, As cool as a cucumber, 
pointed to the canoe, and by nods and 
gestui'es intimated to the African that he 
would do well to think of making for the 
shore. Tamango heeded him not; and 
at lust offered his gold epaulettes, his 
sabre, and even his ilonblc-barrellcd gun ; 
all of which were peremptorily rejected. 

Whilst Tamango, in dcsj)air, writhed 


like a madman on the deck, and battered 
his woolly head against the planks, the 
lieutenant of the Hope, approaching 
Wintorstern, anil whispering softly in his 
ear — “ Last night,” said he, “ three of 
our negroes died ; w'e ||^ave therefore 
plenty of room : suppose, in their stead, 
wc were to take this sturdy well-built 
rulTian, who, in all conscience, is worth 
the whole three ? ” In a trice, Winter- 
stern acknowledged the propriety of his 
lieutenant’s suggestion. lie reflected, tliat 
Tamango would sell for a thousand dollars 
at least ; that this voyage would probably 
be his last ; in a word, that his fortune 
was made ; and tliat, as he intended to 
abandon the ebony trade, it signified Imt 
little whether his name should henceforth 
resound along the Guinea cotist through 
the trumpet of good or ill report. The 
river bank was wholly deserted, and the 
African warrior at his mercy. The grand 
diffieulty was to deprive him of his arms ; 
for, wliilc they remaiiKsd in his possession, 
the bravest ten of the Hope’s crew would 
have Ibimd him a formidable foe. The 
matter, however, was manageable. On 
pretence of examining the fusil which 
Tamango offered in exchange for his dear 
Aye)u% the C’aiitain requested jicrmissioii 
to view it more closely ; and in playing 
with the lode, adroitly contrived to shake 
the priming from the pan. The lieute- 
nant, on his side, courteously expr(*ssed 
a wish to inspect the sabre; and Ta- 
luango being thus conipletely disarmed, a 
couple of stout sailors rushed upon him 
in a twinkling, trijijied up his heels, and 
commenceil the operation of pinioning 
his arms. Though stunned by the unex- 
pected attack, the black made a most 
Ifcroic resistance, and, sjiite of every 
disadvantage, succeeded in regaining 
an upright jiosturc. With one vigorous 
blow hi felled the sailor who had 
collared him ; and leaving a portion of 
his jacket in the hands of the other, 
rushed furiously upon the lieutenant, 
who had obtained possession of liis sabre. 
The liitteraimed a stroke at the African’s 
Itead, on which he inflicted an ugly gash, 
but Ic'S (iet’t) than broad, from the side- 
long direction imparted to the wea[)on. 
The liiekless Tamango fell a second time ; 
and in this position the sailors were 
enabled to secure his hands and feet. 
Bellowing with rage, and gnashing his 
tusks like a boar taken in the toils, he 
struggled to the lust ; then, faint with the 
Y 3 
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loss of blood, closed his eyes, and lay 
motionless on the crimsoned deck. His 
quick and husky respiration alone be- 
tokened that the vital spark was not 
wholly extinguished. 

Winterstern ^r some time eyed his 
fallen adversary^ith a feeling of commi- 
seration ; then bursting into a loud laugh, 
“ Zounds,” said he, “ this is what I call 
retributive justice ! how those black ras- 
cals in the hold will chuckle to see their 
old master in his turn a slave ! the devil’s 
in it, if this don’t teach them to put their 
trust in Providence 1 ” Meanwhile, Ta- 
mango lay weltering in his blood. The 
interpreter, who, the evening before, had 
so charitably released the seven negroes, 
and who to his other qualifications added 
some knowledge of surgery, bandaged the 
wound, and essayed to address the suf- 
ferer with some words of consolation in 
his native tongue. Tamango remained 
immoveable and silent as a corse. In 
this state he was carried by two sailors 
into the hold, and tossed like a log into 
the place reserved for his accommodation, 
as Winterstern facetiously denominated 
a portion of space about five feet by two. 
For two days the captive refused all sus- 
tenance, and scarcely opened his eyes. 
The companions of his durance, hereto- 
fore his prisonei's of war, gazed on him 
with stupid astonishment ; and such was 
the terror inspired by his presence, that 
not a single negro dared to insult the 
stem misery of one to whom he was him- 
self indebted for hopeless bondage. 

Favoured by a stiff’ breeze from land, 
the Captain’s vessel soon left the coast of 
Africa far behind. Already free from all 
anxiety on the subject or the cruizers, 
Winterstern began to calculate the ex- 
pected profits of liis trip. His ebony 
had, as yet, sustained but little dmnage. 
Twelve negroes at most, and those the 
sickliest and the puniest, had died of suf- 
focation — a mere trifle, scarcely worth 
mentioning! Our Captain was in high 
luck ; and in order to merit a continuance 
of such good fortune, resolved to pay all 
prudent attention to the health of his 
hutmm cargo. For this purpose, he gave 
orders that the negroes should each day 
be suffered to remain on deck during one 
hour out of the twenty-four. In conse- 
quence of this humane regulation, the 
wretches were divided into three squads, 
each squad being in turn allowed exactly 
sixty minutes to inhale a provision of 


fresh air for the rest of the day. The 
slaves whose turn it was to quit the hold, 
were strictly surveyed by the crew ; the 
greater portion of whom were under arms 
to guard ag^st the possibility of revolt ; 
any attempt at which was rendered still 
more difficult, from the circumstance that 
the negroes were seldom released from 
their irons. At times, too, an old weather- 
beaten tar, who was an amateur performer 
on the violin, regaled them with an ex- 
quisite taste of his quality.” It was, 
indeed, a curious spectacle to behold their 
sable vis^es anxiously turned towards 
the musician, gradually losing the ex- 
pression of torpid apathy, and expanding 
with an ample grin ; their hands and feet 
the while keeping time to the melody as 
correctly as their fetters would allow them 
play. “ Exercise,” said the Captain," is 
conducive to health ; ” wherefore he 
adopted the salutary practise of frequently 
compelling the negroes to dance, as 
horses embarked for a long voyage arc 
made to prance and paw, without advanc- 
ing an inch. " Dance and be merry, boys !” 
would the jolly Captain exclaim in a voice 
of thunder, while, as an incentive to the 
observance of the recreative injunction, 
the long lash of his whip performed its 
evolutions through the air. Who, after 
this, will say that slavery is a bitter 
draught ? Brougham, Wilberforcc, &c.&c. 
hhie your diminished heads, and put your 
hanclkcrchiefs in your pockets ! 

During several days Tamango remained 
under the hatches, from the effects of his 
wound. He at length re-appeared on 
deck ; and with an air of conscious supe- 
riority looked down upon the awe-stricken 
crew of negroes, once his slaves, but now 
his associates in misery. At times he 
gazed mournfully, but calmly, on the 
wide expanse of ocemi that surrounded 
his floating prison, and when weary of the 
sight, sunk down upon the spot where he 
had stood, scarce casting one look of 
anguish on the fetters that weighed upon 
his aching limbs. Winterstern, seated on 
the quarter-deck, tranquilly smoked his 
pipe, or occasionally received a glass of 
ratafia from the hand of Ayche, who, 
clad in a robe of blue dimity, her feet 
immured in a pair of delicate Morocco 
slippers, stood near the Captain with a 
tray of liqueurs. The African beauty 
was evidently attached to the personal 
staff of her new master, and seemed in- 
vested with an important, though rather 
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indefinite office : she was, in short, a sort 
of Hebe to this Jupiter Toiuins of the 
Hope. One day, a malicious negro, who 
detested Tainaiigo, made him a sign to 
look towards that side of the vessel 
where Ayche was at the very nioiiient 
occupied with her functions. Tanian^o, 
turning his hciid, perceived his cx-wife ; 
and uttering a savage yell, rushed upon 
the quarter-deck ere any opposition could 
be made to so enormous a breach of naval 
discipline. “ Ayche I ” cried he, with the 
voice of a stentor, to which the bewitch- 
ing slave responded with a shriek of ter- 
ror ; “ Ayche ! ” repeated Taiiiango in a 
solemn tone, “ beware ! think you that 
in white man’s country there is no 
Mumbo Jumbo ? ” Part of the crew in- 
stantly sprang upon the audacious muti- 
neer, who, heedless of the blowrs shower- 
ed on him from all quarters, quietly 
resumed his place, whilst Ayche seemed 
petrified by his awful appeal. Even the 
science of the interpreter was unable to 
expound the mystery attached to the at- 
tributes of Mumbo Jumbo, In vain the 
Captain endeavoured to console his cup- 
bearer : neither caresses, nor even blows 

— for the patience of an angel has its 
bounds — produced the slightest effect. 
Winterstern growled like a bear. Luckily, 
at this moment the officer of the w’^atch 
was betrayed into some trifling peccadillo 

— a most timely accident, which served 
as a safety-valve for the issue of the 
Captain’s spleen. 

The next morning, Tamango, haughty 
and unbending as before, iigain appeared 
iq)on deck. Watching her opjiortunity, 
A} die suddenly quitted the qiuu*ter-dcck, 
\vh(*re she had been seated beside the 
(\iptaiii, threw herself at the feet of her 
whilom spouse, and in the accents of 
hcartlelt des])air — “Pardon! i)ardon! 
Taiuaugo,” sobbed she. The African 
looked on her for a moment in silence ; 
then, quick as thought, availing hiinsc If 
oi‘ the interpreter’s momentary absence, 
“ A file!” said he ; and tinning bis back 
to Ayche, as though in contempt of her 
penitence and tears, stretched himself on 
the deck. Tiie monosyllable was not lost 
upon tlie ear for which alone it was in- 
tended : though, uttered in the speaker’s 
native dialect, it excited no suspicion in 
the minds of Winterstern anil his crew. 

CJonfmijd with the other negroes, Ta- 
luaiigo nightly exhausted his savage elo- 
ijuence to inspire them with a generous 


love of freedom. He explained to them 
how slight was the danger to be appre- 
hended from an attempt to shake off tneir 
fetters; he expatiated on the compariv- 
tively feeble numbers, on the hourly 
increasing negligence, of their white 
oppressors ; talked vagudy of his ability 
to conduct his fellow captives in safety to 
their country ; boasted his knowdedge of 
the occult sciences, in which the Africans 
are superstitious believers; finally, he 
threatened with the vengeance of his pa- 
tron, the devil, such as should refuse to 
aid him in his meditated enterprise. These 
harangues being uttered in the dialect of 
tlie Peiiles, which was understood by 
most of the negroes, but not by the 
interpretci*, the latter entertained no 
suspicion of their inflammatory tend- 
ency. The reputation of the orator, 
and the implicit respect which the 
slaves were accustomed to pay to his 
commands, marvellously seconded his 
rhetoric; and at Icngtti his comrades, 
ripe for rebellion, with one accord pressed 
him to fix the day of their deliverance. 
Precipitation, however, would have 
thwarted his measures: he replied ob- 
scurely to the conspirators, that the time 
wrus unseasonable; that the devil, who 
had appeared to him in a vision, hud not 
yet given the signal ; but that the aiisjii- 
cious moment w'us at liand. Meanwhile, 
the crafty chicflaiii made numerous cx- 
pcriincuts on the vigilance of his guards. 
On one occasion, a sailor left his fusil 
against the side of the guiuvalc, and 
amused himself by watching the move- 
ments of a troop of flying fish that fol- 
lowed the vessel. Tamango carelessly 
took up the f’usil,aiul in grotesque fashion 
begun to imitate the gestures of the sailors, 
w hom, on the [>receiling day, he had ob- 
served during their performance of the 
manual exercise. At the expiration of a 
fev' moments lie W'as compelled to give 
up the piece; but his purpose was fully 
answered : the experiment hiul taught 
him that ho could, at least, handle fire- 
arms without arousing immediate dis- 
trust; “ And when the tug conics,” said 
he with a glow of inward exultation, “ the 
bravest of this white crew may come ofl’ 
but sorrily in a grapple with Tamango ! ” 
Shortly after tliis occurrence, Ayche, 
with a well-assiinied air of compassion, 
threw a fiiscuit to her husband, at the 
same time making a sign which he alone 
understood. Tlie biscuit contained a 
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small file, on which depended the entire 
success of the conspiracy, and which 
Tamango at first carefully concealed from 
the prying eyes of his comrades. At 
night, however, he began to mutter certain 
unintelligible sounds, which he accompa- 
nied with gestures appropriately uncouth. 
At last he shrieked aloud, and varied the 
intonations of his voice to such a degree 
that the terrified negroes imagined him 
engaged in animated conversation with 
Satan in •proprm persona. The supposed 
magician put an end to the farce by utter- 
ing a triumphant yell. “ Comrades,” said 
he, “ the invisible Spirit subject to my 
power has fulfilled his promise. Courage, 
and you are once more free! Behold 
the instrument of our deliverance ! ” With 
these words, he held up tlie file to the 
view of his companions, and the shallow 
cheat was received as an article of faith 
b}" intellects still more shallow. 

At length came the eventful day of 
liberty — of vengeance. The revolters, 
bound to each other by a solemn oath, 
had maturely concerted their plans. 
The most determined of the band, with 
Tamango at their head, on being in turn 
admitted upon deck, were to seize the 
arms of the crew. Others were to rush 
in a body to the Captain’s cabin. All that 
might have succeeded in filing their irons 
were to join in the opening attack ; and 
after massacring the sailor charged with 
the key of the fetters, were to proceed to 
the assistance of their less fortunate or 
less industrious comrades still in chains. 

On that day it chanced that Winter- 
stern was in excellent liumour. Contrary 
to his wont, he had even pardoned one of 
the crew whose back was about to renew 
an intimate acquaintance with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. He next paid divens complin 
incnts to the officer of the \\atch, and 
announced to the bhi[)’s company that oii 
arriving at Jamaica each individual should 
receive a gratification from his privy purse. 
Intoxicated with such agreeable commu- 
nications, the tars had already, in ideii, 
spent the entire of the promised bounty. 
Delightful visions of Jamaica rum, and 
of lamp-black-coloured hoiiris, fioated 
before their minds' eyes, when Tamango 
and his associates were conducted upon 
deck. 

The mutineers had applied the file so 
artfully, that no trace of the operation 
was visible; and yet so thoroughly, that 
the slightest effort sufficed to break their 


chains. Besides, each so loudly clanked 
his irons, that the most suspicious of the 
crew were lulled into perfect security. 
Having inflated their lungs with a suffi- 
ciency of air, the negroes joined hands, 
and commenced a rude African dance, 
whilst Tamango, in the sonorous tones 
that once echoed through his woods, sung, 
or rather shouted, the wild war-cry of his 
tribe. When the dance had ceased, Ta- 
inango, apparently exhausted with fatigue, 
stretched himself at full length at the 
feet of a sailor who lazily reclined against 
the gnnw^ale of the vessel: the conspir- 
ators, with seeming artlessness, imitating 
his example, each of the crew was thus 
surrounded by several negroes. On a 
sudden, the ringleader of the revolt, first 
gently breaking liis half-sundered fetters, 
gave the signal by a loud shout, and then 
dragging by the leg the sailor at whose 
feet he lay, violently pulled him down. 
To plant his knee on the fallen man’s 
breast — to seize his fusil — to stretch 
the officer of the watch lifeless on the 
deck — was the work of tlie next minute, 
l^ach of the ship’s company on duty was 
attacked in the same manner, disarmed, 
and bntclicred without pity. From every 
(fuartcr of the vessel resounded the cry 
to arms. Confusion was at its height. 
The boatswain’s mate, who was intrusted 
with the key of the fetters, was one of 
the first to fiill a sacrifice to the fury of 
the negroes, who now inundated the deck. 
Such of the mutineers as were unpro- 
vhlcd with weapons, seized the capstan 
l)iu*s, or the oars of tlie long-boat. Though 
from that moment no hope remained for 
the ship’s crew, a few of them made ii 
gallant stand on the (juartcr-deck, but 
were speedily overwhelmed by the supe- 
rior numbers of their assailants. Winter- 
stern, though w'oiindcd, had lost neither 
his courage nor his physical strength. 
Perceiving that Tamango was the life and 
soul of the conspiracy, he rightly judged 
that, the leader once overpowered, his 
accomplices would fall an easy prey. 
Actuated by this conviction, he rushed 
forward to attack the African chief, wJio, 
nothing loth, advanced to the encounter. 
Both met in the gangway leading from the 
forecastle to the quarter-deck. Tamango, 
armed with a musket, which he held by 
the muzzle and used as a club, was the 
first to strike. By a slight movement, 
the Englishman evaded the blow; and the 
butt of the piece striking with force 
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against the deck, and snapjnng across, the 
recoil was so violent that the barrel 
escaped from Tamango’s hold. His fate 
seemed inevitable : Winterstern, with a 
ferocious grimace, raised his arm, and was 
about to cleave the unarmed warrior ; but 
Tamango, nimble as the panther of his 
native Afric, suddenly closed with his 
opponent, and seized his sword arm. A 
deadly struggle ensued, the one endea- 
vouring to obtain possession of the sabre, 
the other to retain it in his grille. After 
a few moments of dubious strife, both fell 
upon the deck, the African undermost. 
Still undismayed, the latter grasped his 
adversary with the whole strength of his 
muscular arm, and, tiger-like, fastened his 
teeth in the ill-fated Winterstern’s throat. 
The blood spirted like a torrent from tlie 
wound ; and the Englishman, writhing in 
torture, dropped from his nerveless hand 
the sabre, which Tamango triumphantly 
seized. Instantly disengaging himself from 
the Ca[)tain’s almost lifeless body, he 
sprang on his feet, and, accompanying each 
blow with the ferocious yell of a cannibal, 
hacked and hewed his ])rostratc victim 
till not a sf)ark of life remained. 

The victory was no longer doubtful. 
A few' of the Hope’s crew^ who had laid 
down their arms, in vain implored the 
|)itv of their vani|nishers : all, even to the 
intcrj)reter, were barbarously massacred. 
Tile lieutenant, liowcvcr, sohl his life 
dearly. 1 laving retired to the forecastle, 
near one of the sw ivel-guns loaded wdth 
case-shot, with his left hand he pointed 
the piece, ami so gallantly handled the 
sabre with wdiieh his right was armed, 
that he w'as speedily surrounded by 
negroes thirsting for vengeance, and hur- 
rying to the assistance of their comrades. 
At that moment he pressed the trigger, 
and in the midst of the dense mass of his 
foes opened a wide avenue paved with 
the dying and the dead. fShort-livcd was 
his triumph. In a few seconds he was a 
disfigured corse. 

The work of vengeance was achieved. 
The last lifeless body had been cast into 
the deep, to feed its scaly monsters ; and 
the negroes, glutted with slaughter, raised 
their eyes to the sails of the Hope, which, 
sw^elle(i by the breeze, seemed still to 
obey their oppressors, and, spite of vic- 
tory, to waft the victors to the land of 
bondage. “ All is then vain ! ” cried they 
with mournful energy : “ can we hope 
that this great occan-god of the whites 


will bear us to our native land,'— -us, that 
have shed the blood of his worshippers I ” 
Some of the oldest negroes among the 
tribes having intimated that Tamango was 
gifted with power over this stupendous 
idol of their enemies — “ Tamango I Ta- 
mango ! ” shouted a hundred voices ; 
“ why does he not appear ? He has 
brought us to this pass, and he must 
deliver us.” The African, less grossly 
ignorant than his fellow s, felt the difficulty 
of his position, and, as may readily be 
imagined, was in no haste to tender his 
fruitless aid. The negroes became cla- 
morous, and rushed to the cabin ; where 
their chief was found seated, one hand 
resting on the guard of the captain’s 
blood-stained sabre, the other extended 
to Ayxhe, who had fallen on her knees 
before him. Spite of the triumph to which 
he had so effectually contributed, the 
gloomy reserve of his manner betrayed 
his anxiety. It was, however, too late 
to hesitate. Urged by his companions, 
he made his re-appcarancc upon deck, 
affecting a degree of composure that 
might have imlicated his perfect confi- 
dence ill the manoeuvre which he was 
resolved to hazard. The negroes, who 
had heretofore obeyed him in fear and 
trembling, now in their turn ordered him 
to steer tlie vessel . Tamango approached 
the helm with deliberate pace ; as if anx- 
ious to retard the moment which must 
infallibly deciil^* the fate of his comrades, 
and Ills OW'D. 

Ignorant as were the negroes of all 
belonging to tlic arts of civilised life, not 
one of‘ them had failed to renuu-k the in- 
fluence exercised on the ship’s motion 
by a certain wheel placed opposite to a 
certain box: all of them, however, con- 
templated this mysterious mcchaiiism 
with a feeling of religious awe. Tamango, 
compelled to take a decisive step, exa- 
iniu'nl the coinjiass with profound atten- 
tion, and at the same time moved his lips, 
ivs though he could decypher the charac- 
ters on which he gazed with a vucmit 
stare. Suddenly assuming the thoughtful 
attitude of one who makes a deep mental 
calculation, he approximated the tip of 
his forc-fiuger to Ins forehead. The ne- 
groes, meanwhile, surrounded him with 
open eyes and mouths, and with much 
internal wonderment continued to specu- 
late on each of his sagacious gestures. 
Tamango at last appeared to have made 
up his mind. With that mixture of con- 
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‘iidencc and dread, inspired by blissful 
ignorance, he imparted a violent move- 
ment to the helm. In consequence of 
this extraordinary manceuvre, the br^ 
made a sudden bound, somewhat after 
the fashion of a^ery courser rebellious 
to the spur of an unskilful rider. The 
gallant Hope, her affrighted crew, and 
ignorant pilot, seemed destined to go 
down together. All harmony between 
the direction of the sails and the govern- 
ment of the helm being rudely interrupted, 
the vessel was violently thrown on her 
beam ends. None of the negroes could 
preserve their footing : many of them fell 
overboard. Soon, however, the ship re- 
gained her equilibrium, as if proudly 
resolved to battle once more with de- 
struction ; but the wind at the same time 
increasing, both masts with a horrid crash 
fell upon the deck, which was covered 
with splinters, and with the rigging formed 
into a thick and unwieldy coil. 

The panic-stricken negroes, with loud 
shrieks, sought refuge under the hatches ; 
but the dismasted vessel, no longer pro- 
pelled by the wind with the same fury as 
before, again righted, and heavily floated 
on the waves. Upon this, the boldest of 
the negroes ventured to quit their hiding- 
place, and attempted to clear the deck. 
Tamango spoke not a word, but resting 
his elbow on the binnacle, concealed his 
face with his hand. Beside him stood 
Ayche, but without daring to utter one 
plirase of consolation. By degrees the 
negroes drew near, and accosted him, at 
first with half-suppressed murmurs, and 
finally in terms of open menace. “ Im- 
postor ! ” cried they ; “ thou — thou 
alone art the cause of our sufferings. — 
Who incited us to revolt ? Traitor ! thou 
hast sold us to our enemies. Didst thou 
not vaunt thy science? didst thou not 
promise to conduct us in safety to our 
homes ? Fools that we were, we trusted 
thee; and now must we perish because 
of til}' offence against the great wooden 
idol of the white men ! ” 

With a look of calm disdain, Tamango 
eyed his discontented comrades, who 
ijuailed beneath his gaze. Taking up two 
fusils, lie made a sign to Aychre to follow 
him; and traversing the throng of negroes, 
who retired at his approach, he marched 
boldly towards the prow of the vessel. 
There he constructed a sort of rampart 
with some half-score of empty casks, and 
tjiuigly intrenched himself behind this ini- 


proviso redoubt, from the interstices of 
which protruded the muzzles of his two 
barrels. The negroes, witnessing these 
formidable preparations, manifested not 
the least inclination to storm the battery. 
Some wept; some raised their out- 
stretched arms to Heaven, invoking their 
own idols, and, to make all sure, those of 
their white foes ; some fell on their knees 
before the compass, and, struck with 
admiration at the needle’s mystic move- 
ment, worshipped as a god the work of 
man’s hand; some lay listlessly on the 
deck, and, without an effort at self-pre- 
servation, almost without an idea but that 
their hour was come, resigned themselves 
to the sullen stupor of despair. Here 
and there, a bleeding, dying wretch be- 
sought a little water to cool his parched 
tongue, or, paralysed with agony, pointed 
to his gaping wounds, whilst his livid lip 
quivered with a half-uttered and unheeded 
prayer for pity. On a sudden, a negro, 
who had gone below, emerged from his 
retreat, and formally announced a glorious 
piece of intelligence : he had, in fact, dis- 
covered the Captain’s liquor-chest, of 
whose contents his moist maudlin eye, 
^nd illuminated visage, proved that he hail 
already made a satisfactory trial. The 
news for an instant suspended the cla- 
mours of his brethren, who hastened to 
descend and gorge themselves with brandy. 
In less than an hour, the wretches might 
have been seen skipping about the decks, 
wholly regardless of their past terrors, 
their actual danger, and vying with each 
other in the extravagance of brutal in- 
toxication. Their fearful howls of laughter 
were mingled with the groans of many a 
wounded victim ; — their barbarous and 
frantic dance, almost over the bodies of 
their comrades writhing in the last mortal 
pangs, seemed like the triumphant sport ■ 
of demons rcvclliiig near the spirits of the 
damned. 

Dark and chilly came the morning, and 
with it dawned fresh despair. During the 
night many of the wounded had died, 
forgotten by their fellows, till the sudden 
silence of those who had ceased to suffer 
warned the survivors to plunge the corses 
in the waves. Encumbered with tlic float- 
ing dead, the vessel slowly made her way 
through a black and heavy sea. Such of 
the negroes as had slept away the effects 
of their libations, proposed to hold a sort 
of council, in order to deliberate on their 
position: a few of iheiii, who wxtc appren- 
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tices in the l)lack art, but who, in the 
presence of Tamango, had modestly kept 
their science in peito, now volunteered 
their services. Several puissant charms 
were tried, but each fruitless essay only 
served to increase the general discourage- 
ment. No resource was left, save an 
accommodation with Tamango, who still 
maintained an imposing attitude within 
his intrenchments. He was, after all, the 
most learned of his tribe, and he sdone 
could propose some measure adapted to 
the awful emergency of the case, in con- 
sec]uence of this unanimous decision, an 
old negro was despatched to the chieftain, 
with full instructions to conclude a treaty 
of peace, and to invite him to take a 
share in the deliberations ; but Tamango, 
with the inflexibility of a second Coriola- 
iius, turned a deaf' ear to all entreaty. 
During the confusion of the preceding 
night, he had made an ample provision of 
biscuit and salt beef ; and to punish the 
ingrates, he now expressed his iirin and 
wrathful determination to live within the 
retirement of his fortress. 

One consolation still remained ; — it 
was the brandy. That beverage of Lethe 
lulled to sweet oblivion of the tempest — ^ 
of slavery — of death. The livelong day 
was eonsumed in drunken riot. Then 
came sleep, and dreams of Afric — of 
straw-thatched huts — of forests clothed 
with gum-trees — of baobabs, overspread- 
ing villages with their luxuriant shade. 
Each morning brought with it a few bitter 
moments of sobriety. Then did each 
penitent reveller weep, and sob, and with 
frantic hand pluck out his hair, and smite 
liis forehead still aching with debauch. 
But soon recommenced the orgies of the 
cLiy ; and next, that deep and heavy leth- 
argy of the senses, so like the last long 
%le^ but that its prey can still repent and 
still offend. 

Such, during several days, was the 
existence of the negroes. At length, to 
the surpnse of all, Tamango, unsolicited, 
sallied from his fort, and advanced to the 
still standing trunk of the mainmast. 
“ Hear me, slaves ! ” he exclaimed, while 
the negroes, at a respectful distance, 
formed a circle round tne orator: "the 
Great Spirit,*’ pursued he, " last night 
visited me in^ dream, and vouchsafed to 
reveal to me the means of restoring you 
to your country. Your ingratitude to me, 
your best benefactor, merits the continu- 
ance of ray wrath ; but for the sake of 
tJiesc women mid sfpialling urchins, I can 


pity and pardon. Now, mark me. The 
white men alone arc ac(]uainted with the 
magic words by the aid of which these 
great floating houses are guided; but,** 
added he, pointing to the long-boat and 
the other small cr^ift lielonging to the 
brig, " we may direct at pleasure these^ 
light canoes. *We have but to fill thenf 
with provisions, to embark in them, and 
then to row in the direction of the wind. 
Fear nothing : the Great Spirit will 
command it to blow towards our native 
shores.” 

This extravagant project was hailed 
with universal approbation. None of the 
negroes appeared to entertain the slight- 
est doubt that, by keeping a straight- 
forward course, they should at length 
reach some country inhabited by their 
tribes : for, as the scientific Tamango as- 
sured them, the blacks are in possession 
of the earth, and the whites ai*e obliged 
to skulk in their vessels. 

The brig contained but two boats fit 
for service. Both were immediately 
lowered. About eighty negroes were 
still living; but as that number would 
have proved sufficient to sink the frail 
barks, the sick and wounded were aban- 
doned to their fate. Heart-rending were 
the shrieks of the forsaken wretches, who 
in vain prayed earnestly for death as their 
best boon from the hands of the desert- 
ers. The latter, crowded together beyond 
iill reasonable proportion, rowed slowly 
from the brig. The sea rolled mountains 
high, and at every instant threatened to 
swamp the boats. One of them soon 
advanced far ahead of the other, which 
was more deeply laden, and in which 
were Tamango and Ayche. Those em- 
barked in her could still distinguish the 
groans and lamentations of the negroes 
abandoned on board the brig, when a 
heavy w^ave took the little skiff abreast, 
and filled her with water. In a few se- 
conds she went down. The negroes in 
the other boat, witnessing the disaster, 
rowed with redoubled vigour to avoid the 
necessity of affording to their perishing 
comrades such aid as might compromise 
their own safety. Not more than a dozen 
of the swimmers succeeded in regaining 
the brig. Among the number were Ta- 
mango and his wife. At sunset, the mi- 
serable pair watched the distant canoe as 
it gradually became less distinct : soon it 
showed like a dim s[)eck upon the ocean, 
and tlien wholly disappeared. 

Dll board the Hope, whose name was 
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then indeed a cruel mockery, were 
twenty human beings, one day tossed 
on a stormy sea, the next scorched by 
a tropical sun, and doomed to such ex- 
tremity of woe as in the telling might 
seem an idle tale; or credited, would 
be judged, in loathsome reality, to sur- 
pass the creations of the most distem- 
ered fancy. Each moment was the 
arbinger of deadly strife, — the prize, a 
morsel of biscuit. The strong prevailed ; 
— the feeble perished ; yet not by the hand 
of his vanquisher, who hut left him to 
die unaided. The first victims were the 
least wretched, for the rest had still to 
die — had still to achieve a few gradations 
in the scale of famine. Day by day their 
number was diminished, and the lagging 
hours were marked by sufferings, each less 
loud as the last approached. Death was 
the pilot of that hopeless crew ; — one 
common ocean grave, their destined 
haven of rest. 

In a few days, all but Taman^o and his 
wife Ayche had perished. Their stock of 
provisions was wholly exhausted. Ta- 
mango, standing near tlie prow of the 
vessel, fixed his gaze intently on the 
gloomy horizon beyond; but nought could 
be descried, save the ocean and the angry 
sky. . . . Night came : it blew a hurricane, 
and so pitchy was the darkness, that from 
the spot on which Tamango had stood 
for hours, he was unable to distinguish 
the ship’s stern. Ayche had thrown her- 
self on a mattress in the captain’s cabin, 
and at midnight Tamango sullenly placed 
himself at her feet. For sonic time nei- 
ther uttered a word. Tamango ! ” at 
length exclaimed Ayche, “ to me dost 
thou owe these cruel sufferings.” — “Who 
tells thee that 1 suffer?” demanded he 
sternly, and at the same time flinging on 
the inattress upon which she reclined the 
half of his last biscuit. — “ Nay,” cried 
she, mildly refusing the proffered food, 
“ keep it for thyself, Tamango ; — I am 
not hungry now : — why seek to prolong 
this anguish ? Is not my hour at hand ? ” 
Tamango, without reply, quitted the ca- 
bin, and tottering upon deck, seated him- 
self near the trunk of the mainmast. On 
a sudden, a loud hilloah was heard above 
the clamour even of the wind and waves, 
and a light was at the same time visible. 
The shout was repeated; and the next 
moment a dusky mass glided swiftly by 


the brig, and passed so close that the 
yards of the unknown vessel almost 
touched Tamango’s head. A lantern sus- 
pended to the mast threw its light on 
the faces of two of the crew, who seemed 
to keep watch on deck. Again a cry was 
he^d, but less distinctly ; and the vessel, 
riding furiously on the gde, disappeared 
from Tamango’s view. Next, he saw the 
flash of a signal-gun, and, after a moment- 
ary interval, heard the report ; — another 
flash, but no explosion — and then, all 
was dark and silent. On the morrow the 
storm had abated, and a few sunbeams 
played faintly on the still turbid waves, 
on which glittered no white sail : no 
help was nigh. Tamango closed his eyes, 
and stretched himself on the mattress. 
During the night, his faithful Ayche had 
breathed her last. 

Not long afterwards a French frigate, 
bound for the Mauritius, fell in with the 
hull of the dismasted brig. A boat was 
instantly lowered, and part of the frigate’s 
crew, having boarded the Hope, disco- 
vered the corse of Ayche, and Tamango 
still living, but so emaciated that he re- 
sembled a mummy rather than a human 
t)eing. He was immediately received on 
board the frigate ; and when she reached 
her destination, hopes of his recovery 
were entertained, and, but /or his strong 
)rcdilection for brandy, might ultimately 
lave been realised. On his arrival at the 
Mauritius, the French planters, having 
from his own lips learned his history, 
would fain have executed him as a re- 
volted negro; but this violent measure 
was over-ruled by a large majority, who 
considered it a pity to hang so fine a man; 
and besides, tiiose whom he had massa- 
cred were only Englishmen ! It was, 
however, written in the page of destiny, 
that in Tamango’s person should be^is-# 
played the impotence of human punish- 
ment — the presumption of human pity. 
In the hospital to which he was trans- 
ferred, his comforter in ordinary, a flask 
of good Cognac, was never absent from 
his pallet; though by what means intro- 
duced, we should be sorely puzzled to 
disclose. The services rendered to the 
convalescent by such a friend, may be 
easily divined. In a few weeks the im- 
mortal part of Tamango fle(4 to join the 
spirit of his beloved Aychc. 


Paul. 
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THE RUINED HOME. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

The voices that have mingled here now speak another tongue, 

Or breathe, perchance, to alien ears the songs their mother sung; 

Sad, strangely sad, in stranger-lands, must sound each household tone$ 

The hearth— • the hearth is desolate, the bright fire quench'd and gone ! 

Hbmams. 

A DREAMY hush is come 
Amid the desolate glory of its halls; 

Its roof is sunk, the ivy climbs its walls; — 

Alas! the ruin'd home. 

Where the blue fountain gush’d, 

And breathed its liquid kiss upon the flowers, 

And murmur’d like a bird in eastern bowers, 

When skies with morn were flush’d; ^ 

Where the old whispering tree 
Waved a glad welcome to the woodman’s eye,— 

The place is lone, the dark winds wander by. 

And mourn itt parted glee. 

No more the festal lute, 

Awaked to song by some familiar hand, 

Restores a dream of fancy’s haunted land, — 

Its voice, its strings are mute. 

Where are the joyful bands 
Who made the woods enchanted with their mirth? — 

Their bright forms vanish’d with their native hearth, 

To pine in distant lands! 

Alas! the ruin’d home; 

Some curse hath driven its beauteous ones afar, 

Where, gently musing on the twilight star. 

O’er nameless shores they roiun. 

Divided is the chain 

Which bound them to the Edens of their love, 

And never will their favourite hill and grove 
Entrance their hearts again. 

Perchance the roses wave 
O’er the pale records which proclaim their doom. 

And with their fragrant breath and sunny bloom 
Embalm the silent grave. 

But they shall meet a^ain! — 

Oh! by the hope which kindles in the breast. 

And points to worlds emparadised and blest, 

Death fetters them in vain. 

In heaven they shall unite. 

The pure ethereal essence of the mind 
A home coeval with itself shall find. 

And quaff immortal light. 
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The pictured walls arc dark. 

The fount hath ceased to imirmur through the air, 
Hush’d is the morning hymn, the evening prayer. 
And gloom’d affection’s ark; 

But here shall memory come. 

Like sunshine from the sky when storms arc o’er. 
To soothe the wanderer’s spirit, and restore 
Veacc to the min’d home! 


NOTES OF A TOUR THROUGH SPAIN. 

MADRID. — AN EXECUTION AT VALENCIA. — A SPANISH PRESIDIARIO. 


The city jpf Madrid is built in the 
midst of a gently sloping plain, barren as 
an Arabian desert; and, when viewed 
from a distance, the innumerable spires 
of its churches and convents, which bear 
no slight resemblance to the minarets of 
Turkey, give it almost the aspect of an 
Eastern capital. The streets, which are 
usually crowded with Capuchin friars, 
and with monks of every order and deno- 
mination, are remarkable for cleanliness. 
The shops, which are gloomy and few in 
number, are far from presenting to the 
eye of a lounger the rich and diversified 
appearance which the fashionable London 
or Parisian magasins can boast ; but this 
evident inferiority is in some measure 
compensated by advantages not to be met 
with elsewhere. Perhaps in the shops of 
no other metropolis could the curious in 
fans, veils, and combs, find a more elegant 
or a more varied assortment of such ar- 
ticles — to speak in the language of the 
trade : in fact, those feminine appendages 
arc, by the modish artists of Madrid, ma- 
nufactured to a degree of fantastic per- 
fection. 

The convents of Madrid are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and are for the most 
part simple and graceful in their archi- 
tecture ; their exterior facades arc paint- 
ed of a green or pale rose colour, like the 
kiosks of Smyrna and Constantinople. 
These establishments may be styled the 
head-quarters of an army of Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Bernardines, Augustines, 
Ciirthusians, Carmelites, and other holy 
fathers, who support themselves on pub- 
lic charity, or, whilst preaching temi»er- 
ance to a starving population, fatten on 
the enormous revenues of the church — 


ad mnjorem Dei gloriam. Many of the 
religious communities of Madrid display 
an ostentatious, nay voluptuous, magni- 
ficence of costume : in every street may 
be seen monks with cassocks of the finest 
white kerseymere, and of an amplitude 
that speaks volumes for the liberality of 
the clerical schneiders. At the ap{>roach 
of their spiritual instructors, the crowil 
invariably retire, or give them the wall, 
with every symptom of devout and reve- 
rential awe ior these cowled aristocrats of 
the land. 

Every evening, when the hour of the 
Angclus arrives, the Puerta del Sol, situate 
in the centre of Madrid, presents a most 
attractive scene to the inquisitive ob- 
server; soldiers, monks, water-carriers, the 
busy and the idle of all ranks, mingling to- 
gether, pell-mell, on this celebrated squiu-e, 
where for whole hours they remain mo- 
tionless. At the different epochs of com- 
motion and revolution which, in Spain, 
have succeeded each other since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, the 
Puerta del Sol has been the theatre by turns 
of popular fury and of popular trimipli # 
once the grand arena for the interchange 
of political opinions, it now serves a more 
ignoble purpose, and forms the meeting 
point on which, after dinner, the citizens 
of Madrid patiently undergo the process 
of digestion. 

In Spun, between one and three o’clock, 
occupation of every description is sus- 
pended: this is the hour of the s'u^sla, 
or, in other words, of that torpid inacti- 
vity in which every Spaniard who boasts 
the slightest acquaintance with civilised 
life is bound to indulge. At this hour 
the public offices are dosed ; all is silence, 
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unbroken except by the clamorous ap- 
peals of here and there a solitary water- 
carrier plodding with heavy tramp through 
the deserted streets. 

A Spanish female never quits the pre- 
cincts of home, unless enveloped in the 
protecting folds of the wantilla — a sort 
of black veil which covers her head, 
shoulders, and arms, and which adds to, 
the monotony of a costume at all times: 
distinguished for its gravity. Every thing* 
in Spain bears a monastic stamp: the 
church is, in short, the supreme arbitress 
of the mode. Thirty-seven monasteries 
and twenty-eight nunneries compose the 
municipal representation, which is indis- 
soluble ; and whose members may be seen 
distributing soup to the descendants of 
Fernando Cortez with the haughty air 
which, of old, marked the Roman empe- 
rors when ordering the dole of a scanty 
pittance to the posterity of the Fabii and 
the Scipios. 

Every modern traveller who has visited 
Paris (and the phrase is coiiipreliensive, 
inasmuch as it necessarily includes every 
individual who has peregrinated suffi- 
ciently far to lose the sound of Bow 
bells), — every such may form a 

tolerable idea of the Prado in Mjulrid, by 
placing before his “ mind’s eye ” the 
Bonkvard dc Gand in the former gay 
metropolis. For the benefit, however, of 
those who arc not accpiainted with Paris, 
should such a race of beings be extant at 
the present day, we take leave to state 
that the Prado is a long, wide, and shady 
alley, the trees on either side of wJiith 
are constantly watered with the greatest 
care, and are thus clothed with a species 
of artificial verdure. To this fashionable 
walk the dandies and dandisettes of the 
Spanish capital arc wont to repair, in the 
cool of the evenings, for the laudable 
purpose of staring and being stared at. 
A stranger accustomed to the rigid exte- 
rior of decorum by which the inhabitants 
of colder climes are distinguished, must, 
on his first visit to Madrid, experience 
much surprise at the appearance of a 
promenade where femsdes walk in couples 
or in trios, as chance may direct; and 
where the protecting arm of a cavalier is 
by no means, as in our more precise Eng- 
land, a sine qua non with the fair pro- 
menaders. Her fan is at once the com- 
panion, the protector, and the mask of a 
Spanish belle. The centre portion of the 
grand alley of the Prado, reserved for 


vehicles of all descriptions, usually dis- 
plays a panoramic exhibition of antiquity 
in every possible shape. Carriages not a 
jot difterent from those in vogue during 
the time of Philij) V. and bis immediate 
successors, pass and repuss in lumbering 
succession ; each stiff’ and courtly occu- 
pant looking like a remnant of a genera- 
tion long since extinct — a living specimen 

f ared by miracle to instruct another age 
the principles of etiquette, according to 
which the ISpanish Don of the olden' time 
a1^ drank, and slept. A philosopher 
might derive many a sage lesson from the 
contemplation of this phantasmagoric pa- 
rade of crazy vehicles, which so forcibly 
rccal the epoch of Charles Quint. They 
had their day ; and, like them, the volup- 
tuous e(iui[)ugcs of our modern Sybarites 
will yet afford matter for the trite specu- 
lations of future pedestrian moralists. 
** Vanilas vanitatuin^ &c. 

The palace of the Spanish monarch, 
awful in the majesty of its deathlike still- 
ness, stands apart from the wretchedness 
by which it is surrounded. The monks 
alone, without fear and trembling, ap- 
protieh the avenues to this citadel of al>- 
solutc power: the air of slavery agrees 
with the lungs of the holy fathers, whose 
flowing garments seem made to sweep the 
dust of a despot’s antechamber. Gloomy 
iiulecd are the recollections attached to a 
palace, whose unhallowed precincts re- 
mind the spectator of disastrous scenes 
of civil warfare ; and from whose mourn- 
ful solitmle, more than eloquent in its 
silence, the sovereign learns that he is 
not the idol of his people. 

The press of Madrid is not altogether 
inactive, as may be seen by the following 
list of literary novelties recently placard- 
ed on the windows of an eminent pub- 
lisher’s shop: — A Treatise on the Five 
different Modes of celebrating Mass; a 
Treatise on Confession ; the llevclations of 
St, John, ivith Conwwnts ; and the llencgat 
of Viscount d’Arlincourt, translated into 
Spanish. 

The royalist volunteers, of whom much 
has been spoken, are a band of half- 
famished prowlers, dressed in sky-blue 
uniforms, and commanded by officers 
whose martial appearance and military 
talents arc as nearly as possible on a 
level. Next to the venerable remains of 
antiquity already noticed under the head 
of four-wheeled carriages, these heroes, 
with their wai-like aiipurtcnances of sabre 
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and agar, are the greatest curiosities ex- 
hibited on the Prado. The stranger 
sometimes smiles to hear them talk of 
Fernando Cortez and the Cid ; but should 
he have crossed the Alps, his philosophic 
gravity returns, as he recollects that even 
in the Roman Capitol the hooded Fran- 
ciscans venture to pronounce the names 
of Brutus and Cicero. 

A modern tourist, who presumes to 
meddle with pen, ink, and paper, is sup- 
posed to see, yea, to note down, every 
thing. Wherefore, with the reader’s per- 
mission, and without further preamble, 
do we hazard the description of an exe- 
cution, which, towards the conclusion of 
last winter, we witnessed at Valencia. 
The culprit was a peasant belonging to 
the neighbourhood; one who, for his 
hardihood and love of enterprise, inspired 
much terror, and even enjoyed a certain 
degree of esteem amongst the inhabitants 
of his village. For miles round, it would 
have been impossible to find a more active 
dancer, or a more expert bar-thrower; 
and had he but flourished in the days of 
chivalry, his inexhaustible stock of old 
ballads and romances would inevitably 
have gained him a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a Troubadour. Under his escort, 
a traveller, had his portmanteau been 
crammed with doubloons, might have 
roamed from one end of the province to 
the other in perfect safety; the sight of 
our majWs carbine, more effectually than 
any passport, insuring “ aid and protec- 
tion in case of need.” The majo, as our 
readers know, or do not know, — for wc 
like to embrace every possible category, 
— the majo is a Spanish dandy, whose 
pretensions to gentility are considered 
somewhat equivocal by the more legiti- 
mate fashionables — -a suburban exqui- 
site, uniting in his single person many 
rare aecomplishments ; being, for the most 
part, a pink of gallantry, amazingly punc- 
tilious m matters of honour, and withal 
terrifically accurate in the bisection of a 
pistol-bullet on the edge of a case-knife 
at the distance of some five and twenty 
paces. 

It so happened that on a certain day 
the inhabitants of Valencia were about to 
be regaled with the exhibition of a bull- 
fight; a spectacle which the majo of our 
anecdote invariably made it a point to 
witness. On this occasion, however, he 
was in a predicament, to say the truth, 
not unusual with “ noble swelling spirits’^ 


of his class ; in short, he was without a 
maravedi in the world. This he deemed 
of little cons^uence, relying on the good 
offices of a friend, a royalist volunteer, 
who, on the day in question, w as on duty 
near the place of exhibition. The mmo 
made a sad mistake ; the volunteer who 
was a pattern of discipline, peremptorily 
refused to let him pass. Both persisted, 
the one in forcing an entrance, the other 
in defending his post, till at length, irri- 
tated by the violence of the majo, the 
sentinel repulsed him with a blow from 
the butt of his carbine. The majo in- 
stantly retired ; his clenched hands, his 
keen flashing eyes, and the sudden pale- 
ness of his features, too clearly indicating 
that he quitted the scene of action but to 
" make vengeance sure.’* 

In about a fortnight, the volunteer, at 
the head of a detachment, was sent in pur- 
suit of a party of smugglers. Having 
hcilted at a vrnta, or isolated inn, he was 
tow'anls midnight aroused by a voice call- 
ing him byname, and exclaiming — “ Open ; 
1 bring a message from your wife.” The 
luckless royalist huddled on a few clothes, 
and descended the stairs. Scarcely had 
he opened the door when he received a 
brace of bullets through the lungs, and 
instantly expired. The murderer fled. 
Strong suspicion fell upon the majo, not- 
withstanding that halt a score of pious 
old women swore, by their patron saints, 
that they had each seen the siipposccl 
delinquent walking quietly in his village 
precisely at the hour and moment when 
the crime had been committed. The 
majo, however, assumed an air of con- 
scious dignity on the occasion, and pub- 
licly displayed his person, with the pride 
and self-benignity of a cavalier of honour 
W'ho has winged his man, wlien a certain 
officious algiiazil thought proper to arrest 
him. The majo, who happened to be in 
a good humour, at first laughed at the 
threats of the functionary; but fiiuling the 
matter likely to prove serious, he gra- 
dually waxed w arm, and made resistance. 
The alguazil roughly collared, and even 
struck him ; and the prisoner acting, 
though somewhat precipitately, on the 
maxim of more honourable men, that a 
blow leaves a stain to be washed away 
only in blood, without more ado drew his 
poniard, and stabbed the officer of jus- 
tice to the heart. 

In Spain, so tedious and so uncertain 
arc the forms of justice, or rather of law. 
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that had the afi&ir been a common case 
of assassination, the murderer mi&ht, for 
aught we know, have escaped the halter ; 
but to occasion a vacancy amongst so 
respectable a body of men as the algua- 
zUs, and after the summary mode adopted 
by the majo, was considered a crime of 
the deepest dye. Accordingly the culprit 
was seized, thrown into prison, and, after 
“ the law’s delay,” was placed upon his 
trial. The pleadings were of the longest ; 
but finally, notwithstanding an eloquent 
defence urged in behalf of the prisoner 
by a young advocate, who had his way to 
make in the profession, the judges, unin- 
fluenced by the elevated and poetic con- 
siderations submitted to their notice, 
unanimously condemned the majo to 
death. 

The gibbet on which the criminal was 
to suffer was erected late at night on the 
market-place ; and the workmen employed 
on this occasion were surrounded by a 
strong detachment of soldiers, who kept 
off' the crowd. In most of the provinces 
of Spain, the instrument of death is ele- 
vated by individuals pressed into the ser- 
vice. Any attempt on their part to resist 
the orders ijiipose^ on them would be 
deemed an act of insubordination, and 
would subject them to the severest pu- 
nishment. As some compensation, how- 
ever, for their forced compliance with a 
task to which public opinion attaches the 
highest degree of odium, the authorities 
always allow the disagreeable duty to be 
performed at night, and under the protec- 
tion of a military guard. These prudent 
precautions insure the workmen against 
the risk of being recognised, or stigma- 
tised by their comrades as supernumerary 
finishers of the law. 

The prison of Valencia is an old Gothic 
tower, situated at one extremity of the 
town, to which it serves as a gate, under 
the designation of La Piwrla de Serranos, 
The architecture of this half-ruined struc- 
ture is handsome, particularly the facade 
looking upon the course of the Gu^al- 
aviar, which, with its five bridges, may 
be seen from the platform of the prison ; 
as also the different walks around Valen- 
cia, and the luxuriant scenery of the en- 
virons. The prisoners are occasionally 
allowed to take a turn on the platform, to 
enjoy the melancholy pleasure of breath- 
ing, for a few moments, the pure air of 
heaven, — a privilege which has its value 
in the estimation of those who, during 
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the greater portion of the four and twenty 
hours, are incarcerated within four thicK 
and gloomy walls. From the prison, such 
as we have described it, the criminal, 
mounted on an ass, was to pass through 
the most populous streets of Valencia to 
the market-place, whence, as o§t news- 
paper reporters would say, he was to be 
launched into eternity. 

The gate of the prison, at which a 
numerous procession of Franciscans had 
been for a short time in attendance, was 
opened at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
The friars were preceded by a large cru- 
cifix of pasteboard, on whicn the painter, 
with an appalling talent of imitation, had 
represented the agony of the dying Re- 
deemer ; and which was born by a peni- 
tent, escorted by two novices, each with 
a lantern attached to the end of a long 
staff. The Spaniards excel in the ai’t of 
clothing religion in her most terrific garb ; 
and the cross, which is an important ac- 
cessory to the scenic department of their 
executions, is generally the most horrible 
semblance of anatomy that the imagin- 
ation can conceive or the skill of the artist 
portray. The cross-bearer who figured 
in this ceremony stopped at the gate of 
the prison, which w^as guarded by a small 
party of dragoons, and near which were 
grouped not more than a hundred idlers ; 
the populace of ^pain, in general, mani- 
festing little curiosity to witness an exe- 
cution. On this occasion, the artisans 
occupying shops in tlic immediate vicinity 
of La Puerta de Serranos tranquilly at- 
tended to their business ; the peasants 
miitted the town alter the sale of their 
fruit and vegetables ; in a word, with the 
exception of the Franciscans and the 
cavalry detachment already noticed, no 
external appearance gave indication of 
the sad drama about to be acted. With 
the people of Valencia this indiflrerence 
to sights of death proceeds from their la- 
borious habits, and not from their exces- 
sive sensibility, nor even from their fami- 
liarity with executions ; which, it must be 
admitted, are not sufficiently rare in tliat 
province to enhance the barbarous feel- 
ings of gratification derived from such 
exhibitions. 

After a short delay, the majo, bare- 
footed and attended by his confessor, 
made his appearance, lie was a tall thin 
man, about thirty years of iige, with u 
Jiigh forehead, thick jet-black hair, and 
lai^e but sunken ryes. His costume was 
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a long loose black robe, on the bosom of 
which had been embroidered a blue and 
red cross ; his shirt collar falling in plaits 
over the back and front of the shoulders. 
A white cord, rendered more conspicuous 
by the ^rk material of his garment, was 
twisted several times round his body, and, 
terminating in a complicated knot, attach- 
ed his arms and hands together in an 
attitude of prayer. In his hands he held 
a small crucifix and an image of the Vir- 
gin. The confessor was a short, stout, 
ruddy, apoplectic-looking personage, who, 
with considerable unction, and the tact 
ac(|uired no doubt by extensive i)ractice, 
liberally supplied his penitent with the 
choicest morsels of ghostly consolation. 
The good man had grown grey in the post 
of comforter. Immediately behind the 
culprit stood a slender, diminutive, pale- 
faced individual, clad in a brown vest, 
knee breeches, and black stockings. But 
for his broad-brimmed grey hat, similar to 
that worn by the picadors at bull-fights, 
the mild and even timid expression of his 
features might have betokened a notary, 
or an alguazil, modestly seeking by sim- 
plicity of attire to obscure himself from 
the fuiblic gaze. At sight of the crucifix, 
he respectfully doffed his hat, and by that 
movement displayed a miniature ladder of 
ivory, attached, in lieu of a cockade, near 
the crown. To be brief, he was no other 
than the executioner. 

On leaving the prison, the culprit, who, 
in order to pass under the wicket, had 
been compelled to stoop, quickly resumed 
his upright and somewhat commanding 
attitude, gazed steadfastly on the crowd, 
and heaved a deep sigh. His, however, 
was not a sigh of pain ; it was one of 
heart-felt pleasure at his release from the 
impure and fetid atmosphere of a dun- 
geon. Ilis features were impressed with 
a strange mixture of resignation and 
anxiety, but not of fear ; no dogged ex- 
pression of animal hardihood, no affected 
bravado, betraying that he had merely 
" screwed his courage to the sticking- 
place ” to meet the horrors of an awful 
but momentary struggle. His confessor 
having directed him to kneel before the 
crucifix, he obeyed, and kissed the feet of 
the image, the by-standers observing a so- 
lemn and breathless silence. The friar 
hastened to take advanttige of this appa^ 
rent feeling of devotion m his audience. 
Disengaging his right arm from the ample 
volume of sleeve which might have im- 


peded his action, and thus marred the 
effect of his elocution, he in a strong and 
accented voice commenced a harangue, 
the frequent repetition of which on former 
occasions had probably impressed it on 
his memory. This rechauffe of eloquence 
was expressed in pure Castilian; but the 
periodical recurrence of the same tone at 
the end of every sentence produced a 
monotonous effect, and even neutralised 
the graces of the orator’s style. This, 
however, was a matter of more importance 
to the rest of the auditory than to the 
unfortunate culprit, who understood no 
other dialect than that of his own pro- 
vince. As a supplement to what might 
be called the standing matter of the 
harangue, so admirably adapted to all pos- 
sible cases of guilt, the preacher entered 
into an elaborate exposition of the nia- 
jo’s crimes; glancing slightly at a few 
murders; but enlarging with peculiar force 
on the irreligion and want of faith, which 
alone, in the reverend father’s opinion, 
had brought his penitent to an untimely 
end. “ But, my son,” said the con- 
fessor, who had now arrived at his per- 
oration, “ be thankful that you have 
been condemned merely to the gibbet ; 
for, to impiety like yours, such punish- 
ment is absolute indulgence.” A few 
words touching the inexhaustible mercy 
of Providence wound up the discourse ; 
at the conclusion of which the confessor 
re-entered the prison, highly satisfied with 
his own performance, and, in the charity 
of his nature, little suspecting that, for 
reasons already intimated, his consolatory 
harangue had been entirely thrown away 
uf>on the culprit. His place was imme- 
diately occupied by two Franciscan monks, 
whose duty it was to administer spiritual 
comfort to the sufferer during his last 
moments. 

The prisoner was next extended upon 
a mat, which the executioner, for form’s 
sake, gently dragged towiu*ds himself, in 
order to fulfil to the letter the sentence 
of the law, condemning the criminal " to 
be first drawn on a hurdle, and then 
hanged.” That done, the unfortunate 
man was mounted on an ass, which the 
hangman led by the halter, the two Fran- 
ciscans marching one on each side, pre- 
ccxled by two lengthened files of monks of 
the same order, and by lay brethren be- 
longing to the order of the Desawparadvs, 
Banners, crosses, and other holy insignia, 
were not forgotten. Behind the ass rode 
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a notary and a couple of alguazils, in full 
suits of black, and mounted upon sorry 
ilbcaparisoned hacks. A picket of cavalry 
closed the order of march. Whilst the 
procession slowly advanced, the monks 
in a low hollow voice chanted their Li- 
tanies ; and certain individuals, enveloped 
in cloaks, dexterously glided through the 
crowd, extending silver platters to the 
by-standers, and demanding alms for the 
poor wretch ( jwr el pohre) on the con- 
fines of another world. The appeal was in 
general successful. The money, which we 
heretics might term a'supcrfiuity toa man 
within sight of the gibbet erected solely in 
his honour, was solicited with a view to 
purchase masses for the repose of the suf- 
ierer’s soul ; and no doubt the majo, who 
was a good Catholic, derived much satis- 
faction from the alacrity with which the 
pious heaped their mites upon the plat- 
ters. 

Philosophers may reason as they will, 
but these Catholic ceremonies — these 
crosses, these processions, and these 
masses — must aflTdrd exceeding comfort 
to such as believe in their efficacy. How 
flattering to the vanity of a criminal, the 
mournful pomp which gilds the dosing 
scene of his existence ! The fervent 
prayers of the monks, whom from infancy 
he has been taught to revere ; the voices 
of the charitable, responding to the inter- 
cessions of the church with a devoutly 
muttered Amen; the holy hyrmi, from 
which the sinner learns to hope that 
even the tears of tardy penitence may not 
flow in vain ; — all contribute to distract his 
attention — to conceal from him the fear- 
ful precipice on the brink of which lie stands. 
If he but turn his head to the right, a 
Franciscan proclaims to him the infinite 
bounty of Heaven ; to the left, another 
Franciscan assures him of the potent in- 
terposition of Saint Francis. Not an 
instant of repose is allowed him, for in his 
case repose were torture; it would in- 
flict on him the agony of reflection. 
These considerations may explain the 
influence exercised by the monks, and 
particularly by those of the mendicant 
orders, on the lower chisses of the Span- 
ish people ; of whom, with reverence to 
the Liberals be it spoken, they are in 
reality the support and consolation, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

To return from this digression : the 
procession pursued a circuitous route, in 
order to pass through the widest streets, 


and at length arrived at the market-place ; 
an oblong square bordered with incom- 
modious houses, the windows of which, 
on each story, are furnished with iron bal- 
conies, at a distance resembling large 
cages. The gibbet, surmounted with the 
arras of Aragon, had been ejected in 
front of a handsome Moorish building, 
called La Lonja de Seda, The circula- 
tion was not at all impeded, as the miir 
ket-place was far from crowded : even 
the venders of fruit and vegetables had 
not thought proper to remove their stalls; 
and many of the balconies and house-tops 
were nearly empty. In one corner had 
been constructed a small temporary 
chapel, which, with the gibbet elevated at 
no great distance, was enclosed within a 
hollow square formed by royalist volun- 
teers and troops of the line. The soldiers 
having opened their ranks to admit the 
procession, the prisoner, surrounded by 
monks, was assisted to alight from the 
ass on which he had been mounted, and 
was conducted in front of the altar, at 
which he knelt, and the steps of which 
he repeatedly kissed. During the interval 
which had elapsed between his departure 
from the prison and his arrival on the 
fatal spot, his figure had lost much of its 
upright position: his head now sunk 
upon his breast, and his strength evi- 
dently declined at every moment, though 
his fortitude was still unabated. Whilst 
he listened with attention to the exhort- 
ations of the friars, the exceiitioiier ex- 
amined his apparatus ; and when all was 
ready, approached the patient, placed 
one hand on his shoulder, and addressed 
him in the customary formula — “ Brother, 
it is time.” All the monks, with the ex- 
ception of one, abandoned the victim to 
the executioner ; who conducted him to- 
wards the ladder, at the samctiine canTuIly 
holding his large hat before the [)risoner*s 
eyes, in order to screen the gibbet from 
his view. The prisoner, however, who 
was desirous of proving that he had suf- 
ficient courage to face the instrument of 
bis punishment, endeavoured, as liis hands 
were fettered, to push aside the hat witJi 
his head. 

At twelve o’clock precisely the execu- 
tioner mounted the fatal laddci’, drttgging 
after him his victim, who ascended with 
some difficulty, as his back was turned 
towards the steps. The monk who ac-- 
companied them spoke without intermis- 
sion, and with vehement gestures. Ar* 
z 2 
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rived Qt the topmost step, the executioner 
with inconceivable promptitude passed 
the rope around the neck of the criminal, 
who by his confessor’s direction repeated 
his Creed. " My brethren,” cried the 
holy father, raising his voice, ‘‘unite 
your prayers to those of this poor sinner.” 
The monk shortly afterwards descended 
the steps, and in a few minutes all was 
over. 

In this perhaps uninviting chapter of 
pains and penalties, a word or two on the 
subject oi the Spanish Presidiariosy or 
Galerians, may be allowed to find a place. 
At Toledo, Seville, Grenada, and Cadiz, 
these men are frequently employed in 
making or repairing the roads. Their 
clothing is in general wretched, but their 
countenances by no means wear that som- 
bre expression of despair observable in the 
features of men belonging to the same 
class in France. The reason is obvious. 
In Spain, political offences, or rather po- 
litical opinions, differing from those of 
men in power, often consign individuals of 
respectable character to a fate which in 
France is exclusively reserved for the 
felon and the assassin ; and on the prin- 
ciple that it is better to extend indulgence 
to a miscreant, than to treat an honest 
man with injustice, the annual condemna- 
tion of political victims to the pi'esidios 
materially affects the degree of public 
estimation in which the entire of the gal- 
ley-slaves are held. Thus, these unfor- 
tunate men are generally addressed in the 
familiar language of friendship by their 
guards and keepers, who consider them 
as comrades, and not, according to the 
savage custom of the French garde* 
chiouniics, as beings of another species. 

The following anecdote, which we shall 
quote as nearly ius possible in the words 
of a travelling friend by whom it was 
communicated* may serve as a faithful 
portraiture of the degree of friendly in- 
tercourse subsisting between the populace 
of Spain and the Presidim-ios. 

“ On quitting Grenada, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Baylcii,” says our 
tourist, “ I was overtaken by a tall gaunt 
individual, walking at a round militiiry 

{ >ace in the middle of the high road, and fol- 
owed by a poodle dog. The costume of 
the stranger was singular in itself, as well 
as difPerent from that of the peasants 
whom I had hitherto met. On spurring 
my horse into a trot, I was surprised at 
the case with which the pedestrian kept 


up with me. We afterwards entered 
into conversation together, and soon be- 
came (soit dit en passant) such excellent 
friends, that, on reaching a miserable inn 
by the road-side, we detennined to break- 
fast in company. Our host produced a 
little sour wine, which, however, at the 
time, we pronounced delicious; and 
which, by the way, my guide, the stran- 
ger, and myself, drank frcmi the siime 
bottle; glasses, of what form or denomina^ 
tion soever, being superfluities unknown 
in that part of the country. My guide 
having questioned our new messmate on 
the subject of his four-footed travelling 
companion, the stranger replied, that his 
journey had been undertaken solely on 
account of the dog ; which he was com- 
missioned to deliver to a friend of his 
Commandant at Jaen. Hearing the word 
‘ Commandant,’ and observing that the 
speaker was not in uniform — ‘You be- 
long to the service?* said I, in a tone of 
enquiry. — ‘ No : to the presidio.’ I was 
thunderstruck. ‘ Have you not remarked 
his costume ? * demanded my guide, in his 
turn, surprised at my astonishment, and 
pushing the bottle first towards me in my 
quality of cahallcroy next to the (ialerian, 
and afterwards himself imbibing a rea^ 
sonable quantity of the acid potation. 

‘“For what offeace were you con- 
demned to the galleys ?’ demanded I of 
the Presidiario. 

“ ‘ A trifle,’ said he : ‘ I was present at 
a few deaths (JLe halle en unas muertes). 

“ ‘ The devil you were I * 

“‘You shall hear,’ said he. ‘ I was 
a Miquclctcy and with about twenty of 
my comrades was ordered to escort a 
convoy ofPresidiariosfrom Valencia. On 
the road an attempt at rescue was made ; 
our prisoners joining in the revolt. Great 
was the embarrassment of our captain, 
who, had the convicts escaped, would 
have been held responsible for every act 
of outrage which they might subsecjuently 
have committed. Promptly forming his 
resolution, he ordered us to fire; and 
the word of command having been as 
promptly obeyed, fifteen of the prisoners 
measured their length upon the ground, 
tlieir comrades betaking themselves to 
flight. All this, you must know, took 
place during the time of our famous con- 
stitution ; but no sooner had the French 
restored legitimacy, as they called it, than 
we who had done our duty were tried, 
because amongst the Presidiarios who 
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had fallen were several royalist cabaUerot, 
Our captain was unfortunately dead; 
and we were obliged to bear not only 
the odium of the charge, but the penalty 
attached to conviction. However, 
time toill soon he out ; and as our Coin- 
tnandant considers me a trustworthy 
person, he has confided to my care this 
ilog and a letter to be delivered to the 
Commandant of the presidio at Jaen.* 
Notwithstanding that my guide was 
a royalist, and the Presidiario by his own 
admission a constitutionalist, the greatest 
cordiality appeared to firevail between 
both. We at length resumed our route. 
I confess the conversation of the Galerian 
amused me extremely; and on the other 
hand, the cigars which I had given him, 
and the breakfast of which we had par- 
taken together, had so ingratiated me in 
his esteem, that he determined to escort 
me as far as Baylen. ‘ The road is by 
no means safe,* observed he : ‘I shall be 
able to procure a musket from one of 
my friends at Jacn ; and thus armed, were 
we to meet a dozen of brigands, not one 
of them would so much as rifle 3 'ou of a 
pocket handkerchief.* — ‘But,’ said I, ‘if 
you do not return to the presidio before 
a certain hour, your time will be aug- 
mented, perhaps, by a whole year.’*— 
* Pshaw 1 nonsense: besides, you will 


give me a written certificate, to attest the 
motive of my absence.’ 

“I should indisputably have availed 
myself of the good-natured proposal, but 
for a slight difference which interrupted 
the harmony that had hitherto subsisted 
between the Presidiario and my guide. 
Nothing could be more trivial than the 
occurrence which led to the breach. 
Though we rode at a brisk trot, the Pre- 
sidiario had kept up with our horses for 
nearly eight Spanish leagues; when at 
last he asserted, that were we to push 
them into a gallop, he would not l>e left 
behind. My guide laughed at what he 
termed a ridiculous boast, but at iK 
suggestion the challenge was acceptea: 
Away we started ; but though burdened 
with the poodle, which he was forced to 
carry on his back, the Galerian made 
good his words. Whip and spur proved 
utterly ineffectual: we were unable to 
pass him. My guide, who was the pro- 
prietor of the Uosinantes, made common 
cause with his cattle, and felt humbled 
by their defeat. Not havinj^ sufficient 
magnanimity to pardon the winner of the 
race, he avoided all conversation with 
him ; and the Presidiario, perceiving that 
his society was no longer desirable, with 
the discretion of a true Spaniard quitted 
us at Oampillo de Arenas.” 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 

First smile of Nature ! — welcome, bciiuteoiis flow'r, 

Tliy mild approach to greet the new-born year ; 

Though pale and lonely, gladness marks thine hour. 

The gentle harbinger of glory near! 

Though plain thy vest and humble is thy mien, 

Yet, fairest flow’ret! thou a grace canst breathe 
Of fearless purity and calm serene,^ 

That Virtue views thee loveliest in 'her wreath! 

Oflfepring of winter’s hour — thy chilling fate, 

Like mine, poor snowdrop! sorrow’s hand hath cast; 
Rude storms have mark’d, like mine, thy transient date; 
And I, like thee, might perish in the blast! 

And like thee may 1 droop, unspotted, free ; — 

Thy white robed innocence is sorrow’s dower; 

Pour then, stem Fate, thy bleaching dews on me. 

And let me perish spotless as this flower! 
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THE FORTY DOVES. 

A TALK 07 THE BAGDAD POLICE. 
(From the unpvhUshed Arabian ) 


At Cairo dwelt an expert thief called 
Ali Vif Argent*, who obtained his siir- 
naiiie from the extreme dexterity with 
which he eluded all pursuit: lie seemed 
to possess the properties of quicksilver ; 
there was no laying hold of him. One 
day he was carousing with some young 
men of his own vocation, wliose society, 
however, he could not enjoy ; for he felt 

« [Usually sad and listless. Ilis com- 
nions, according!}', advisetl him to take 
a walk through the town, for the purpose 
of amusing himself and exciting his spirits. 
After a short walk, Ali entered a coffee- 
house, where he remained some time 
without meeting any thing to divert him. 
Again he sallied forth into the streets of 
Cairo in search of adventures, and with 
more success ; as on his second trial he 
encountered a water-carrier, who held a 
goblet in his hand. 

“ Holla ! ” crictl Ali Vif Argent, " the 
proverb says, * There is no liijuor like 
wine ; ’ but as my thirst is extreme, a 
draught of water will for once be wel- 
come. — Holla I good water-carrier, fill 
your goblet instantly ! ” 

After an attentive survey of his cus- 
tomer, the water-carrier filled the cup and 
presenteil it to Ali Vif Argent, who seized 
It and flung the water on the earth. 

“ IIow I dost thou not drink, then ? ” 
asked the water-bearer. 

“ Fill again,” said Ali Vif Argent. The 
water-carrier obeyed, and again Ali threw 
the w'atcr on the ground. 

“ 1 see,” exclaimed the water-carrier, 
“ that thou art not thirsty ; therefore 
leave me to continue my way.” 

“ Fill once more, I tell thee,” said Ali. 
The goblet was once more filled, and 
this time Ali drunk to the bottom of the 
cup; and when he returned it, gave a 
sequin to the water-bearer. 

“ Oh, this is far too little,” said the 
latter ; “ too little from a great man like 
you!” 

“ How, wretch ! ” replied Ali Vif Ar- 
gent, giving him a buffet ; “ a ducat too 
little for three glasses of water ! I should 


be glad to know where thou findest more 
generous customers than myself? ” 

“ Doubtless,” said the water-carrier, 
“I have before now met with far better.” 

" And pray who may they be ? ” asked 
Ali. 

‘‘ If you will listen to me. Sahib,” said 
the bearer of water, “ I w'ill in few words 
recount my history : — My father, who 
was sheik of the water-carriers of Cairo, 
left me a heritage of five young camels, a 
house, and a shop. I though it indis- 
pcnsiible to take a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and during the journey all my camels 
died of thirst. 1 was forced to borrow 
moneys and soon found myself in debt to 
the amount of two hundred ducats. Not 
daring, through fear of my creditors, to 
return to Cairo, 1 joined the Syrian cara- 
van, went to Damascus, to Alepi)o, and 
finally to Biigdad. There I presented 
myself to the sheik of the water-earners, 
who had known iny father, and to him I 
related my misfortunes. He gave me a 
shop, and I forthwith commenced the 
trade which I had formerly exercised at 
my native town ; but I found a great dif- 
ference between Cairo and Bagdiul ; for in 
the latter city few people are thirsty, and 
the few that are pay very ill. One clay 1 
encountered a troop of forty men, whose 
turbans were ornamented with pearls and 
crystal, and who walked in double ranks, 
carrying long staves in their hands. 

“ * Who are those people ? * asked I. 
The by-standers infonned me that they 
were the police, commandedby Ahnied-ed- 
Deoiif, who was now returning from the 
divan, accompanied by his colletigue, 
llassan Schouman. 

“ At that moment Ahnied-cd-Deouf 
stopped before me, and requested some 
water. I presented him a goblet full, and 
he flung it on the earth. Again he did 
the same thing, but the third time he 
drank like a great lord, just as you have 
done. He then asked who I was ; where- 
upon I recounted my history, at the 
conclusion of w'hich he gave me five 
ducats, and turning to his suite, exclaim- 


* Neither M. ITainnici nor M. Trebutier having given the Arabic suriiuinc of the hero 
oF Ihia talc, the translator has preserved the French appelliitioii. 
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ed, * I coinmend this man to your Kbc^ 
rality.* Each gave me a piece of gold on 
the spot, and, what was better, all of them 
recommended me to their friends. Such 
an advantageous change was thus made 
in my circumstances, that in less than a 
year 1 found myself the possessor of a 
capital of one thousand sequins. 1 then 
longed to depart ; for though a man pros- 
per ever so well in a foreign country, he 
will find himself still better in his own. 
One of our poets says — ‘ The abiding 
place of a dw eller in a strange land re- 
sembles an edifice built on the winds ; the 
wind blows, the palace totters, and the 
traveller abandons it.’ 

“ I proceeded to bid farewell to my 
benefactor Aluned-ed-Deouf, who gave 
me a hundred ducats, a nude, and a letter 
for Ali Vif Argent of Cairo, and charged 
me to tell him that his ancient friend and 
colleague, Alinicd-ed-Deouf, was in high 
favour at Bagdad with tlie Khalif. Thus, 
you see, Ahmed-cd-Deoufis the man who, 
in return for a glass of water, which he 
drank like you, has loaded me with 
benefits, and even given me letters for his 
friends in Cairo j though, iu truth, during 
the few days 1 have been here, I have not 
been able to deliver this letter, according 
to the address.” 

“ May your eyes rejoice and your heart 
dilate ! ” exclaimed Ali Vif Argent: “you 
hiive encountered your man ; 1 Jiiysclf am 
Ali Vif Argent — give me niy letter.” 

The water-carrier gave him the letter, 
which was couched in tlie following 
terms : — 

“ 1 write you these leaves, which will 
be borne on the winds. AVcrc I a binl, 
I would fly to you, but how can I fly 
since my wings have been clipped ? The 
provost Ahmed-cd-Deoiif salutes his dear 
friend and companion, Ali Vif Argent of 
Cairo. Thanks to the activity of my 
genius, which has opened to rnc a career 
of honours, the Khalif has confided to 
me the command of his officers of police, 
whose head is Alidos the Camel. 1 march 
at the right hand of the Commander of 
believers, and ray colleague, Hassan 
Schoimian, at his left. If tliou wilt follow 
my counsel, come, my friend — come to 
Bagdad ; play some trick of thy old trade, 


and 1 will promise thee a considerable 
appointment. 1 salute thee once again. 
Farewell.” 

The contents of this letter transported 
Ali Vif Argent to the third heaven : he 
kissed it, plaecd it on his head, anti re- 
warded the bearer with six ducats. He 
then returned ta his home, and equipped 
himself with a large cap, c^led ffirbousck, 
which descended very low on his face, a 
sabre, a lance, and matlc every thing ready 
for his immediate departure. 

“ Yoil quit us, thcji V ” said his com- 
rades, “ when he sought them to take 
leave. 

“ Yes, for a time,” replied Ali ; “ but 
I will not forget you during my absence ; 
and should fortune enable me to lead a 
joyous life, I will send lor you all.” 

Having mounted his horse, he left the 
city, and before be bad travelletl half a 
<lay overtook forty camels belonging to 
thekhowadjah^or sheik of the merchants. 
This person had (juarrelled with the rest 
of the caravan, which hail proceeded with- 
out him, ami left him and his reiractory 
camel-drivers in great distress in the 
desert. 

“ Come to my assistance,” cried the 
khowadjah, as soon as he perceived Ali; 
for I know^ not what to do with these 
miserable caincl-drivers.” 

“ Ali Vif Argent, having reprimanded 
the camel-drivers, compelled them to take 
charge of their animals anew, and putting 
himself at their head, by means of forced 
marches joined the caravan. After some 
dexterity of negotiation, a reconciliation 
was effected between the adverse parties, 
wiicn they camped for the night. These 
active services secured the esteem and 
gratitude of the khowadjah, who through- 
out the remainder of the journey treated 
Ali with great distinction. At lengtli they 
arrived at the Valley of Lions ; so called 
because infested with furious lions, which 
bonietiines devour whole caravans. 

Presently the khowadjah perceived one 
of these tremendous beasts coming down 
upon them with fury in his eyes. The 
old sheik thereupon began in a loud voice 
to make his last will, and deputed Ali Vif 
Argent, should he be fortunate enoiigb to 
escape the lion, to take charge of his 


• Khowadjah or khodjah signifies, in Arabic, an old man, a master, a sheik, a very rich 
merchant. The Franks, \vho carry on the commerce of the Levant, usually give this title to 
their brokers. It has the same sound as the English word codger, which, signifying a crusty 
old man, is perhaps tlie Arabic word burlesqued. 
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effects In the caravan, and deliver them 
to his son at Bagdad. 

“ But what wilt thou say if I go down 
and slay for thee this cat of the desert ? ” 

“ I swear to thee,” answered the old 
man, that on my arrival at Bagdad 1 
will pay thee one thousand ducats.” 

Defended by a coat of mail, and armed 
with his cimeter, AH Vif Argent attacked 
the lion, and at the second blow laid him 
dead at his feet. The old khowadjah, 
astonished at this act of valour, returned 
Ali a thousand thanks for his preserv- 
ation, and renewed the promise he had 
made in his terror. 

Having happily passed the Valley of 
Lions, the travellers entered the Valley 
of Dogs ; which, being frequently ravaged 
by troops of Bedouins, was not less dan- 
gerous than the former place. In fact, 
they had scarcely entered the Valley of 
Dogs before they were attacked by a nu- 
merous band. Ali Vif Argent rode a mare 
well tnuned to all sorts of battle onsets. 
In this emergency he hung round her neck 
a number of little bells, the sound of 
which, when he charged the Bedouins, 
frightened their wild horses and sent them 
scampering across the desert in spite of 
their riders* efforts. Part of the brigands 
were thus disposed of, and the rest fell 
by the long lance of Ali. This was the 
last of the perils encountered by the car- 
avan, which in a few days arrived safely 
at Bagdad, wliere the khowadjah paid the 
debt of gratitude incurred to Ali. 

Having bidden the old man farewell, 
Ali enquired the way to the abode of 
Ahmed-ed-Dcouf, and on his arriviU at 
the house knocked at the gate. 

“ Open, open the door, my men ! ” cried 
Ahmed-ed-Deouf to his people who 
guarded the portal ; " it is Ali Vif Argent 
that stands at our gate ; I recognise his 
manner of knocking.” 

On the entrance of Ali Vif Argent, 
Ahmed-ed-Deouf welcomed him with 
every demonstration of Joy, and presented 
him to Alidos the Camel, and his forty 
officers of police. The party then passed 
the night in drinking and carousing. 

On the following morning Ahmed ac- 
companied his colleague to the divan, and 
requested Ali to remain for a few days 
concealed in his house, that he might avoid 
the enquiries of Hassan Schouman’s di- 
vision of police, whose attention was par- 
ticularly directed to all strangers that 
arrived by the caravans. 


" Do not imagine,*’ continued Ahmed, 
" that Bagdad resembles Cairo : here the 
spies and creatures of the police swarm 
in every place like gnats and flics on a 
summers day.” 

Following this advice, Ali Vif Argent 
reposed for three days in the quarters of 
Anmed, till he began to be wearied with 
a state of inactivity ; he therefore, on the 
fourth day, went out, to see the city and 
seek adventures. As he was strolling 
from street to street, he encountered forty 
slaves who marched in two ranks : they 
wore the turban of the Khalif*s guards, 
and carried long staves in their hands. 
At the head of this band rode a personage 
mounted on a mule, and wearing a helmet 
of gold, and a steel coat of mail: this 
person was followed by a young female, 
likewise mounted, and completely veiled. 
This procession was composed of the 
forty slaves of Dalila, and her daugliter 
Zeineb, who themselves headed the piirt}^, 
and proceeded in state to the divan to 
convey to the Khalif the despatches just 
brought by the forty doves. 

In passing, both Zeineb and her mother 
noticed the fine figure and bold bearing 
of Ali Vif Argent, who they saw at a 
glance was a stranger in Bagdad. Impa- 
tient to know the name of this handsome 
young man, whose exterior reminded 
them strongly of Ahmed-ed-Deouf, Dalila, 
on her return, consulted her cabalistical 
books ; and by a nnigical combination of 
letters and figures, soon discovered that 
his name was Ali Vif Argent of Cairo. 

“ I am charmed by his appearance,” 
said Zeineb ; “ and do not intend to rest 
tUi 1 am acquainted with him.’* 

** Take care, my daughter,” replied 
Dalila, ** that thou dost not fail into some 
snare ; for the police will be delighted to 
revenge on thee the disgrace they sus- 
tained by the loss of their garments.” 

“ Trust to my caution,” said Zeineb: “ I 
am, in all respects, your true daughter.” 

Zeineb then attired herself in her rich- 
est apparel, and having with the utmost 
coquetry embellished her person and 
adjusted her veil, she set out in quest of 
Ali Vif Argent, whom she soon met. 
Having contrived to let him obtain a 
glance of her lovely face and bright eyes, 
Ali was subdued by her beauty, and in- 
stantly accosted her. 

« Whither are you going, beauteous 
maiden ? ** said he; “ and to whom do you 
belong?” 
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To one that exceedingly resembles 
you.” 

“ Are you, then, married ? ” 

“ You are more ready to (luestion than 
I shall be to answer,” said she; ami, turn- 
ing away from him, began to walk at a 
quick pace. Ali Vif Argent as quickly 
follow'cd. Both proceeded thus in silence 
till Zeineb stopped before the portiil of a 
vast mansion, the gate of which was se- 
cured by a strong lock. 

“ Open, and walk in,” said Zeineb, 
coolly. 

“ Where is the key ? ” asked Ali. 

‘‘ I have lost it,” was tlie reply. 

“ But,” returned Ali Vif Argent, “ the 
Bagdad police will interfere with people 
who open locks without keys.” 

The aitful beauty made no reply, but 
a languishing glance from her bright black 
eyes irresistibly appealed to the heart of 
Ali Vif Argent, who, taking up an enor- 
mous stone, with one blow dashed the 
lock to pieces as though it had been made 
of glass. He then entered the palace 
with Zeineb, who led the way to a saloon, 
where she helped herself and her com- 
panion to refreshments, as if she had been 
perfectly familiar with the localities of 
the house. Ali seemed transported with 
rapture. After their repast, Zeineb went 
intoithe hall where there was a w^dl, in 
order to wash her hands ; all of a sud- 
rlcn she uttered a piercing shriek, and 
began to tear her hair and smite her 
breast. 

“ What is the matter, my charmer ? ” 
asked Ali. 

“ [ am in despair,” cried Zeineb ; ** 1 
have dropped into the well a ring, for 
which, only yesterday, my husband gave 
five hundred ducats. I cannot taste a 
moment’s peace till I have recovered this 
valuable jewel, for the loss of which I 
shall be culled to a severe account. Lower 
me into the well, for I must try to rcjgain 
it at any risk.” 

“ It is not likely, my beloved,” said Ali, 

that I should suffer thee to descend 
into this well: Twill go down and instantly 
recover thy ring.” So saying, he threw 
off his turban and upper garments, and 
entered the bucket, which Zeineb carefully 
lowered till he reached the water ; then, 
bursting into a mischievous laugh, she 
seized his clothes, and ff ed from the house. 

The palace in which this adventure 
happened belonged to an emir of the 
divan, who, with all his train, had attended 


the court ; and the porter and house-slaves, 
availing themselves of their master’s ab- 
sence, had gone abroad to take their 
pleasure. By accident the emir returned 
before his vagrant slaves ; and finding the 
door open and the lock broken, he be- 
came alarmed, and hastily entered his 
palace, expecting to find his slaves mur- 
dered, and the house plundered. To his 
astonishment he found every thing quiet 
and in its place ; but, having occasion to 
make ablution before meat, he sent his 
groom into the hall to draw water from 
the well. Finding the bucket exceedingly 
heavy, the groom looked down the well, 
and seeing a white figure at the bottom, 
he shrieked with terror, and ran back to 
his master, exclaiming, that there was a 
water sprite in the well. 

The emir, who had no little dread of 
hobgoblins and goules, immediately sent 
for three or four imams to exorcise the 
evil spirit that had got into the bucket of 
his well. The imams, on their arrival, be- 
gan their eonjurations ; and after flinging 
various powders and perfumes of known 
efficacy on the head of the unfortunate 
Ali Vif Argent, who, however, did not 
vanish into air or water, they at length 
drew up the bucket with great ceremony, 
and were not a little astonished to see a 
woful looking human figure, drenched 
and dripping, and in doleful plight. 

** You are a tliief^ it seems, and no 
goblin or sprite. How did you get into ray 
palace ? ” said the emir. 

“ l\irdon me, my lord,” replied Ali Vif 
Argent, “I came into your palace by pure 
accident. As I was milking my ablutions 
on the banks of the Tigris, in one of my 
prostrations J overpoised myself, and fell 
into the river : the violence of a subter- 
ranean current drew me underground till 
1 saw the light of day in your well, where 
I was exceeding glad to save myself in the 
bucket.” 

“ A very probable account, friend I ” 
replied the emir, laughing; “ as you know 
the way, you may return as you came.” 

‘‘ Nay, my lord emir,” replied Ali Vif 
Argent; “ I hojie you will not so inhos- 
pitably receive a stranger, whom a strange 
accident has thus brought beneath your 
roof.” 

Though the emir entertained not tl^ 
slightest doubt that Ali had broken his 
lock, and concealed himself for some si- 
nister purpose, yet he was so much wused 
by his ingenious mode of accounting for 
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his entrance, that he allowed him to 
depart in peace, and even gave him an old 
garment and turban, that he might walk 
through the streets without being followed 
by the rabble. 

On returning to the quarters of Ahmed- 
«d-Deouf, Ali Vif Argent was forced to 
endure his rmllery, and that of the whole 
band, for suftering himself to be despoiled 
of his garments, and brought into such a 
dangerous dilemma, by the mischievous 
tricks of a beautiful girl, llassan Schou- 
tnan, too, made one of the company; con- 
sequcntly the adventure could not he 
concealed from him. 

“ I will answer,” said Hassan, “ that the 
beauty who has thus amused herself at 
your expense is no other than Zeineb, 
the daughter of Dalila the Crafty, who 
played us the most unheard-of rogueries 
until her mother obtained the post of the 
director of the forty carrier doves.” 

" Whoever she be,” replied Ali Vif 
Argent, “notwithstanding tier malice, I 
love her to desperation, and should be glad 
to espouse her, could I but meet witii her 
again.” 

“ If you will be guided by me, and fol- 
low my instructions,” said Hassan Schou- 
mun,” you shall soon have your revenge.” 

“ Most willingly,” replied Ali : “ what 
is your counsel ? ” 

“ Blacken your face, attire yourself in 
the dress * f a slave, and get acquainted 
with the negro who serves in Dalila’s 
kitchen : then come to me for further 
instructions.” 

Ali Vif Argent did all that Hassan 
Schouman required ; and having, in pur- 
suance of his directions, made an intimate 
acquaintance with Dalila’s slave, he pro- 
posed that they should drink some botisa* 
together. 

** I dare not go far from home,” said 
the negro, “ for 1 am obliged to cook and 
prepare every thing for Dalila, and her 
daughter Zeineb; as also for the forty 
slaves, and for the forty dogs of the breed 
of King Solomon ; but if you will come 
to our house you shall be well treated.” 

Ali Vif Argent gladly complied with 
this proposition : he bought tne dousa ; 
and whilst the slave gr^ually became 
intoxicated with the luscious draught, his 
companion questioned him circumstan- 
tially with regard to the manner in which 


he was accustomed to supply Daiila’s 
table, and also as to the kmd of nou- 
rishment given to the slaves and the 
dogs. 

Not wholly trusting to the intoxicating 
qualities of the bottsa, Ali Vif Argent 
drugged it well with opium ; and when the 
negro cook became quite insensible, he 
dragged him by the heels into his sleep- 
ing-berth to finish his nap at his leisure. 
Then having helped himself to the keys 
of all the presses and cupboards, Ali began 
to play the part of the cook in good 
earnest. He contrived to imitate the gait 
and speech of the sleeping slave so exactly 
that no one in the house perceived any 
difference. In his office of cook he servcil 
up to Dalila’s table a soup of lentils, a 
ragout, a serdeh (that is to say, rice sweet- 
ened and coloured red, and seasoned with 
a sauce of pomegranates). He likewise 
made savoury messes for the slaves, and 
distributed to each of the dogs of King 
Solomou’s breed his evening portion. ISo 
exactly did he imitate the old purveyor, 
that not one discerned the absence of the 
latter. So effectually too had Ali drugged 
the food of the whole household with 
opium, that, long before midnight, all were 
in a deep sleep ; he then glided into the 
dove tower and seized the forty carrier 
pigeons ; he likewise carried off the ^ess 
and armour in which Dalila was w'ont to 
attend the divan, and made his escape un- 
discovered to the quarters of Alimed-ed- 
Deouf. 

Early the next morning, one of Dalila’s 
friends passing her dwelling, was not a 
little surprized to see all the doors and 
gates of the khan standing open ; but on 
entering, ISis astonishment increased when 
he found the forty slaves and the forty 
dogs, as^eli as Dalila and Zeineb, in a deep 
sleep, from which it seemed impossible to 
rouse them. At last, however, by burn- 
ing feathers under her nostrils, he suc- 
ceeded in awakening Dalila. 

“Where am I, and what has hap- 
pened ? ” cried she. 

“ You are in your own house,” said 
her friend; “but every thing is in sad 
confusion: your slaves are buried in slum- 
ber, your dogs lie senseless, and your 
doves are stolen.” 

“Ah!” replied Dalila, “this is Ali 
Vif Argent’s revenge for the disgrace 


A sort of beer made from fermented barley. 
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which my ilaughtcr Zdneb brought upon 
him the other clay. Promise me,” added 
she, “ to kcei) this misfortune secret, that 
it may not reach the cars of the Khalif, 
while I endeavour to right tiiis wrong.” 
She then dressed herself in her female 
habiliments, and took the way to the 
cpiartcrs of Ahmed-ed-Deouf. 

On returning from his successful enter- 
prise, Ali Vif Argent entered the bath, to 
refresh himself after his fatigues, and to 
remove the black stains from his face : he 
then sought Hassan 8chouinan,and thank- 
ed him for his excellent advice. Ali was 
sitting at dinner with Hassan, Ahined-ed- 
Deoiif, and all the police, when Dalila 
knocked at the door: the friends ex- 
pected her every minute, therefore 
Ahmed-ed-Deouf called to her : 

“ What dost thou here, old sorceress ? 
truly I am tired out by thy interminable 
quarrels with thy brother-in-law, Serik 
the fisherman.” 

“ My errand now is not concerning 
li.sh, but doves,” replied Dalila, entering 
the (|uartcrs : “ I am come for my carrier 
nigeons which thy villanous policemen 
have stolen from me,” 

“ As to that,” said Hassan Schouman, 
carelessly, ** thou hast come an hour too 
late, old serpent ; thy pigeons have been 
plucked anti dressed, and are now half 
eaten.” Saving this, he pointed to the frag- 
ments of the roasted pigeons on the table. 

Dalila took u{) a wing of one of the 
pigeons, and tasted it. 

“ Ah ! ” cried she, “ my doves live yet ; 
this is not their flesh. With iny own 
hands I daily fed them with the finest 
wheat mixed with musk, and tliey would 
taste of musk whem cooked; but these 
have a far dittcrent flavour.” 

“Well,” said Hassan Schournan, “it 
is useless to carry the joke any fai*thor : 
thy doves arc alive, and shall be restored 
without the loss of a feather, if thou wilt 
bestow thy beautiful ^cineb on Ali Vif 
Argent.” 

“ For my part,” replied Dalila, “ I will 
not refuse. As far as my consent goes, 
the girl is his ; nevertheless, a suitor 
ought to gain the affections of his beloved 
by amiable and honest conduct to her 
family, instead of endeavouring to render 


himself her master by moans of his 
rogueries. Restore xny doves, and then 
I will give my best advice in this aflyr.” 

Ali Vif Argent returned the doves, 
and entreated Dalila to explain herself 
clearly. 

“ 1 have said,” resumed she, “ that I 
will agree to this matter ; but Zeineb is 
not at my disposal. He that would 
espouse my daughter must first gain the 
consent of her uncle, my brother-in-law, 
Serik the fisherman.” 

“ May Eblis himself confound thee 
and thy brother Serik !” exclaimed Has- 
san Schouman, in a violent rage. 

“Nevertheless,” replied Dalila, “his 
consent is the sole condition on which 
this marriage can take place.” With 
these words, she took up the baskets that 
contained her forty doves, and went 
home to her khan. 

“ Wherefore didst tliou curse her 
brother-in-law so bitterly ? ” asked Ali 
Vif Argent. 

“ Ah ! ” said Hassan, “ I see thou 
knowest not this Serik, who is a most 
unparalleled rogue — one who would even 
steal kohol * from the eyes of the moon : 
I need only tell thee a trick which he 
has devised in order to draw customers 
to his shop, and dispose of his fish. By 
means of a silken cord he suspends at 
the entrance a purse, containing a thou- 
sand ducats, and every morning at the 
height of his voice makes this declara- 
tion : — ‘ Rogues of Cairo and of Egypt, 
and you dexterous tliieves that inhabit 
Irak, Arabia, and Persia, come hither — 
come hither and take this purse, for it 
belongs to him who can steal it from me !* 

“ By this means he attracts a crowd of 
people, who pretend to come for the 
purpose of buying liis fish l)oth cooked 
and raw ; but who in reality try to pos- 
sess themselves of his purse. This no 
one Has hitherto bcerj able to effect ; for 
Serik’s eye is quicker than liglitning; 
and as soon as his purse is touched he 
flings at the thief his fishers’ Icatl, with 
so good an aim, that the latter leaves the 
shop half killed with the blow. To ob- 
tain the consent of this wily old villain is 
impossible; and thou mayest at once re- 
sign all hopes of Zeineb.” 


* Kohol, a fine black powder which the Asiatic ladies apply to their eyelids, and which 

i^ives to their glances an exquisite mixture of vivacity and languor, Tliis curious Eastern 
pro\eibial expression, more than the most elaborate dissci tations, helps to confirm the 
•uulientiiity ot* these taJ ' "3 gcinuiiic Eastern productioP« 
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“ Never ! ” replied AH : “ I neither can 
nor will live witnout making myself mas- 
ter of that beautiful piece of mischief : 1 
intend to carry off the purse of Serik, and 
barter it for his consent to our mar- 
riage.” 

Ali then disguised himself as a grooTU) 
and, taking live pieces of money in his 
hand, went to Serik’s shop, under the 
retence of purchasing fish. Serik offered 
im some that lay ready for sale, but 
Ali Vif Argent refused them, saying that 
he wished to have them hot. Serik then 
b^an to blow the fire, when Ali darted 
at the purse ; but at the other end of the 
silken cord was suspended a little bell, 
which rang the moment the prize was 
touched. Serik, who was on the alert, 
instantly launched his fishers* lead at the 
head of his pretended customer with such 
vengeance, that the blow, which was 
dexterously avoided by Ali, knocked 
down a vender of porcelain, who hap- 
pened to be passing the shop, and de- 
stroyed a large basket full of his ware, 
which he carried on his head. The por- 
celain seller immediately summoned Se- 
rik before the cadi, to atone both for the 
damage and the blow ; and though foiled 
in his attempt to carry off the purse, Ali 
had the satisfaction to hear the populace 
shouting after Serik, us they followed 
him and the porcelain merchant to the 
cadi’s tribunal; — Serik, Serik, this time 
thy purse has brought thee little profit, 
for thou wilt have to pay both principal 
and interest for the broken ware.” 

Ali Vif Argent had not yet lost cou- 
rage. Being wonderfully dexterous at 
playing cups and balls, and well knowing 
the art of charming serpents, he disguised 
himself as a juggler. Having equipped 
himself with all matters requisite for his 
supposed trade, he returned to Serik’s 
shop, opposite to which he seated him- 
self ; and keeping a wary eye within, he 
began to play his cups and balls, and to 
m&e his tame serpents dance on a sieve, 
to the cadenee of his charmed song. A 
crowd soon collected about him. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he flung two of his 
serpents at Serik : the fisher saved him- 
seli by retreating to his fire-place, whither 
the serpents pursued him, and Ali, taking 
advantage or his confusion, flew to seize 
the purse. Serik, however, was too 
quick for him ; and at the first tinkle of 
the bell, swinging his fishers’ lead with a 
good aim, he gave Ali so severe a blow. 


that the latter retreated half dead ; and 
what became of his stock of serpents, 
and cups and balls, was never exactly 
known. Even this disaster did not sul> 
due the spirit of enterprise in Ali Vif 
Argent : seven times more did he endea- 
vour to carry off Serik’s purse ; and at 
every defeat his courage seemed to gain 
strength, till his obstinacy began seriously 
to alarm the wily fisher, who redoubled 
his care and watchfulness both by day 
and by night; for Ali Vif Argent had 
even tried to obtain entrance when the 
shop was closed for the evening. 

At last Ali discovered that Serik was 
married to a negress, a slave of Giafer 
the Barmecide. Ali had been acquainted 
with this woman at Cairo; and paying 
her a visit during her husband’s absence, 
he plied her with flattery so well, that she 
introduced him into the house at night. 
As Serik always hung the purse at his 
bed’s head whilst he slept, Ali cut the 
string, and not only carried off the [lursc, 
but Serik’s child, an infant that slept by 
his side. 

As Ali left the house, Serik awoke, and 
felt for the purse : it was gone. “ Thieves I 
thieves I ” cried the fisherman, as he 
rushed out of his house, without stopping 
to dress ; and pursued Ali Vif Argent so 
closely, that both entered the khan of 
the Bagdad police at the same instant. 

" Return me my purse and my infant! ” 
said Serik, furiously flying at Ali. 

" Ah I the babe is yours, is it?” re- 
plied Ali, feigning the utmost astonish- 
ment. ” This is a sad misfortune ; for 
when you pursued me, in the eagerness 
of my flight, I squeezed it so closely that 
it is now expiring in my arms.” 

Hearing the fate of his infant, Serik 
raised a most pitiful lamentation ; and 
when he had been sufficiently torment- 
ed, Ahmed told him that the infant 
should be restored unhurt, as well as the 
purse, on condition that he would con- 
sent to the marriage of Ali Vif Argent 
with his niece Zeineb. 

" Let him restore the child alive, and 
the purse unplundered; let him, more- 
over, bestow the nuptial presents which I 
require, and Zeineb shall be his.” 

Aii Vif Argent, not doubting that he 
was rich enough to provide the requisite 
bridal gifts, restored the child and purse 
to Serik, and also promised to procure 
the presents ; he then requested permis- 
sion to visit Zeineb. 
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" Softly, softly,” answered Serik : " the 
nuptial gifts must first be forthcom- 
ing.” 

** And what may they be ?” asked AH. 

They are,” said Scrik, “ the robe 
of Kamariah, the daughter of the Jew 
Esdras, her tiara, and her work-bag. Un- 
less you bring all these things, which 
are or gold, you shall never possess Zei- 
neb.” 

" They shall be procured,” replied AH. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Ahmed-^-Deouf, 
"you have pronounced the sentence 
of your own death : the wily old fisher- 
man knows these articles are not to 
be obtained except at the most fearful 
hazard.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

" You know not,” said Ahmed, " that 
Esdras is a noted magician, who has 
bands of evil genii and demons at com- 
mand. He inhabits a most magnifi- 
cent palace, situated at a little distance 
from Bagdad. Every evening he goes to 
a window, and displaying the robe, dia- 
dem, and work-bag of his daughter, ex- 
claims aloud, that any one who can win 
them by fraud or force shall possess the 
maiden’s hand, and inherit his great 
wealth ; the fame of which, and the re- 
port of Karnariah’s beauty, has induced 
many young men to undertake the ad- 
venture. All, however, have perished 
in the attempt, and Esdras is considered 
the scourge of Bagdad ; but even the 
Khalif himself dtues not punish him, so 
great is the dread entertained of his en- 
chantments and spells.” 

" If, then,” said Ali, " I can subdue 
this enchanter, I shall deserve the Khalif’s 
gratitude.” 

" Most undoubtedly,” replied Ahmed : 
" but the adventure insures yoiur own 
destruction ; for the slightest danger 
which you can encounter will be to pass 
the rest of your days as a bear or an 
ape.” 

Unintiinidated by this recital, Ali Vif 
Argent next morning repaired to the 
shop of Esdras, who was a money-changer, 
and who was employed during the whole 
of the day in weighing and changing the 
various coins of the many foreign mer- 
chants that resorted to the bazars of 
Bagdad. Ali watched him till he was 
about to return to his palace, mounted on 
a mule, laden with two bags of silver and 
one of gold, and then followed him to the 
gate, which, after the entrance of the Jew, 


was instantly barred. Soon afterwards, 
Esdras appeared above, at the accustomed 
window, and drawing the robe, the tiara, 
and the work-bag, from a gold casket, 
cried in a loud voice : — 

" Where is the Arab or Persian dex- 
terous enough to carry off these V To 
hinrl promise the hand of my beautiful 
Kamariah ! ” 

Having heard this proclamation, Ali 
knocked boldly at the gate of the palace, 
and at once demanded the objects which 
he required. 

Perfectly astonished at the temerity of 
this proceeding, which inspired him with 
some dread, the Jew consulted bis caba- 
listic books, from which he learned that 
the name of the daring stranger was Ali 
Vif Argent of Cairo. 

" If,” said the Jew, "you would follow 
my advice, you would desist at once from 
this rash undertaking; you might then 
depart unhanned. I could this instant 
summon two demons to rend you limb 
from limb, but I see by my books that 
your stars oppose this proceeding. Be- 
gone, and return thanks for your happy 
destiny.” 

Instead of being daunted, Ali Vif Ar- 
gent derived fresh courage from this de- 
claration. 

" I shall not depart without the robe 
and contents of the golden casket,” re- 
plied he : " if, therefore, you desire to be 
released from my presence, give them at 
once, and I will begone.” 

" Ah, ah ! ” said the Jew ; " if yon say 
that you must absolutely have them, I 
must find another way of dealing with 
you.” 

Saying this, the magician seized a cup, 
on which were engraven certain myste- 
rious talismanic characters, and threw 
the water which it contained in the face 
of Ali, who was in a moment transformed 
into an ass, with a most monstrous pair 
of ears. 

The next morning poor Ali was sad- 
dled and bridled ; and the Jew, mounting 
on him with three bags of gold and silver, 
trotted him, by dint of whip and spur, to 
his shop at Bagdad. The porcelain mer- 
chant, whose ware had been broken by 
Scrik’s lead, having some business at 
Esdras’s shop, and being in want of an 
ass, a bargain was struck between him 
and the Jew, and Ali was sold to carry 
out loads of earthenware. Now, with 
the exception of $[)eech and form, Ali had 
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lost none of his human attributes and 
capacities. When the porcelain merchant 
had tied him up at one end of his ware- 
house, he thus reflected within himself : — 
I am in a pretty situation ; I shall 
daily be driven out under heavy loads, by 
the application of the cudgel ; and when 
I am at home shall be tormented by^his 
man’s imps of children, of which I sec he 
has a great number, who already talk of 
climbing my back, and pulling my enor- 
mous cars* 

He was so exasperated at these reflec- 
tions, that by a sudden effort of strength 
he broke his halter, and plunging among 
the heaps of porcelain which covered the 
warehouse, in a trice he broke a vast 
quantity, and pranced and kicked till he 
had demolished all within reach of his 
heels. His master, returning with some 
new harness, stood aghast at witnessing 
the destruction, whicti he rightly judged 
had been performed with a mischievous 
vivacity that never before inspired an ass. 
Infuriated at the sight of the heavy loss, 
he drove back Ali to the Jew, and re- 
turned him on his hands, reproaching him 
for having sold so wicked a beast. 

" Ah, wretch of an animal ! ” cried the 
Jew, “ 1 will make thee submit to another 
transformation ; but, believe me, thou 
shalt gain nought by the exchange.” 

With these words he remounted the 
ass, and returned to his palace, where be 
displayed the robe at the window, and 
then went to supper. Afterwards he 
went to Ali’s stable, and muttering some 
cabalistic words, restored him to his pris- 
tine form. 

“ Wilt thou now, Ali,” said he, “ re- 
nounce thy senseless project, and depart 
contented with what thou hast already 
suffered V ” 

“ No,” replied Ali ; “ do thy worst. I 
will not depart without the robe and the 
contents of the casket. They must be 
mine, or one of us shall perish,” 

"Fool!” exclaimed the Jew Esdras, 
flinging the cup of water in his face — 
" take the consequence and Ali became 
a huge bear, laden with chains. 

The next day Esdras mounted himself 
and his money bags on an evil spirit in the 
form of a mule, and led the bear after him 
by the chain. In the suburbs of Bagdad 
the Jew met a man whose wife longed for 
the flesh of a fat bear ; and as Ali ap- 
peared in good condition, the man asked 
if he was to be sold. The Jew, who was 


delighted at tho opportunity, answered 
in the affirmative, and the bargain was 
struck. When the man was about to 
kill the bear, the animal broke his chain, 
and, impelled by the magical power of the 
incantation, ran home to Esdras, who, 
having again endeavoured to shake his re- 
solution, transformed him that night into 
a dog, and tied him up in his stable, till he 
had devised some new scheme for getting 
rid of him on the morrow. 

The Jew’s daughter, Kamariah, was im- 
patient that her nuptials had been so long 
delayed by her father’s proceedings re- 
specting her robe, her diadem, and work- 
bag. She was, besides, in love with a 
young Mussulman, who had tried to gain 
her ; but who, failing in the attempt, had 
been turned into a monkey, and been 
sold by Esdras to a juggler in Bagdad. 
As Kamariah was well versed in all her 
father’s conjurations, she came during the 
night to Ali, and muttering her father’s 
spell restored him to his natural form : 
she then told him that she would give 
him his freedom, her robe, and the con- 
tents of the casket, if he would, out of 
gratitude, purchase the juggler’s monkey 
at any price, and bring him to her pre- 
sence. Transported with joy, Ali Vif 
Argent promised all that Kamariah re- 
quired. 

Kamariah led him to her father’s cham- 
ber, where were deposited the robe and 
casket. Esdras was in a deep sleep ; and 
Ali, instead of taking the things for which 
he came, seized a sword that lay by the 
Jew’s side, and with one blow severed liis 
head from his body. The Jew’s daughter 
raised a dismal outcry, for she had not 
designed aught against her father’s life. 
Leaving her to lament over the body, 
and taking with him the head of the Jew, 
and the robe and casket, Ali hastened to 
Bagdad. 

When Ahmed-ed-Dcouf and Hassan 
Schouiiian found that Ali’s courage and 
perseverance had overcome the danger- 
ous magician, who had so long endan- 
gered the Khalif’s subjects and defied his 
authority, they conducted him to the 
divan, bearing the hideous head of the 
Jew. At the achievement the Khalif ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, and still greater 
when he heard the recital of Ali’s adven- 
tures : he commanded that they should 
be written, and deposited among other 
tales which were occasionally read to 
him for his diversion. Ali Vif Argent 
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was then elevated to the oommand of a 
third body of police, eqiial to the bands of 
Aliined-ed-Deouf and Hassan 8chouman, 
and was allowed the same emoluments as 
those leaders. He did not, however, forget 
his old eompanions the thieves of Cairo, 
for whom he sent, and from whose num- 
bers he formed his band of police officers. 

Ali Vif Argent presented to Zeineb 
the nuptial presents obtained with so 


Sll 

much difficulty, and was rewarded with 
her hand. He did not forget the Jew’s 
daughter, whom he had left in such dis- 
tress : she was soon consoled for the loss 
of her wicked father; and having obtained 
the liberty of her lover, she restored him 
to his pristine form, made profession of 
Islamisin, and married her beloved, whom 
she endowed with her father’s vast 
wealth. 


STANZAS ON JUNE. 

BY Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Oh, month of many blossoms! thou dost come 
In all thy summer beauty, like a bride 
Whose hair is wreathed with roses — the gay hum 
Of bees doth greet thee ; thou hast well supplied 
The busy labourers with a countless sum 
Of flowers, expanding now on every side 
To thy sweet breath, in garden, mead, and vale. 

On mossy bank, wild heath, and wooded dale. 

The cuckoo hails thee with her parting breath. 

And the departing nightingale delays 

Her flight, to bid thee welcome. 1 rejoice 

To see once more thy long, long sunny days. 

And nights of starry splendour; but my choice. 
Amidst thy many charms, bewilder’d strays; 
Delighted and enamour’d with them all, 

Pausing on each, uncertain where to fall. 

Whether upon thy dew-bespangled morn, 

Thy bright meridian, or mild evening hours, 

WJicn day’s last tints so gloriously adorn 
The glowing west — thy ever balmy showers — 

The breeze that wantons in thy blossom’d corn. 

Or softly sighs amidst thy woodbine bowers. 

Kisses the crystal streams and meadows gay. 

And steids fresh fragrance from the new-mown hay,- 

Fair June! thy gifts are so profusely spread. 

That musing Fancy is uncertain how 
Or where to rest; — the very ground we tread 
Is rich with treasures. I have turn’d me now 
To cull the strawberry from its lowly bed; 

Yet am no less attracted by the bough 

On which, bright blushing through the foliage green. 

The tempting cherries, red and ripe, are seen. 

Thou art the loveliest daughter of the year. 

And of thy sister months there is not one 
(Though ail in turn are fair) that may appear 
So beautiful as thou. The hasting sun 
Doth speed too swiftly on iu his career, 

And brings thee to a close. Soon will be done 
Thy days, delightful June! and we shall sigh 
O’er thy short reign and pleasing memory. 
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ALGIERS IN 1830-1. 

(^Continued from p. 252.) 


As the complement of the enumeration 
already given of the orincipsii divisions, or 
castes, comprising the population of Al- 
giers, we now proceed to the mention of 
the slaves of both sexes ; which there, as 
in many of the Barbary states, form two 
distinct classes. In the one may be 
ranked such as were taken at sea ; in the 
other, those brought from the interior of 
Africa, and exposed to sale in the public 
bazaars. The first, who were generally 
the subjects of Christian states, either 
became the property of the Dey by virtue 
of the privilege which enabled that sove* 
reign to make a choice from the captured 
lots, or else were sold on the quays on 
the arrival of the several Algerine vessels, 
amongst the crews of which the price was 
always equally distributed. In the former 
case, the females were invariably con- 
signed to the haram, where their accom- 
plishments, personal charms, or often the 
caprice of their tyrant, exercised a more 
or less favourable influence on their des- 
tiny, The men were more rigorously 
treated, being condemned to labour like 
galley-slaves in the port, or at the differ- 
ent public works. The captives not in- 
cluded in the selection made by the Dey 
were sold by public auction on the quays. 

Slaves belonging to the first class were 
generally ransomed by their relations or 
friends, and sometimes owed the recovery 
of their freedom to the sacrifices made by 
public or individual charity. The suc- 
cessful issue of a diplomatic treaty, or of 
a naval expedition against .Algiers, such 
as that of Lord Exinouth in 1816, has 
not unfrequcntly operated on the interests 
or the fears of the reigning Dey, and in- 
duced him to consent indiscriminately to 
the deliverance of all his Christian pri- 
soners. During the late campaign of the 
French, after the destruction of the Em- 
peror’s fort, the Dey ordered the prisons 
and other places of detention to be in- 
stantly opened ; so that when the invad- 
ing army took possession of the town, 
not a single prisoner could be found. 

The slaves who were brought from the 
interior of Africa, and sold in the bazaitfs, 
were usually purchased by private indivi- 
duals, by whom they were employed in 
domestic labour. Compared with their 
former condition in their native country, 


the position of these unfortunate beings 
was rather amelioratcil by the change, 
and was unquestionably preferable to that 
of their brethren transplanted to the An- 
tilles, and employed in the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane and other colonial pro- 
duce. The Mussulman considers his pur- 
chased slave as forming part of his family, 
and treats him with infinitely more indul- 
gence than the hired domestic. 

Every inhabitant of Algiers was accus- 
tomed to yield implicit obedience to the 
Dey, whose will was law, except in mat- 
ters of religion. On such questions the 
spirit of toleration natural to the Turks, 
and prescribed by the sacred injunctions 
of their Koran, compelled even their 
despotic ruler to concede a portion of 
his authority to the conscientious opi- 
nions of his subjects. This authority, 
too, though for tho most part arbitrarily 
exercised, was by no means equally gall- 
ing to every class of the Algerines j many 
of whom, through various causes, enjoyed 
a partial exemption from its severity. 
Many privileges were granted to the 
Turks, from whose ranks the Deys were 
always chosen, and by whom they were 
often deposed from motives oHust indig- 
nation or popular caprice. The power 
enjoyed by (uich Turk under his master, 
in a ratio proportioiiatc to the elevation 
of his social position, diminished the 
odium attached to an authority shared by 
himself ; and this partici[)ation formed the 
sure safeguard of a throne to which each 
Turkish soldier might in turn aspire. The 
Couloglis, in consequence of their con- 
nection with their Turkish parents ; the 
Moors, from their numbers, industry, and 
wealth ; the other followers of Islamism, 
in virtue of compacts made by the heads 
of their tribes with the Divan, and stipu- 
lating certain immunities in exchange for 
tribute paid : these various classes enjoyed 
each a greater or less degree of security 
against the despotism of the Dey. 

Of all the inhabitants of Algiers, the 
Jews fonned the sole portion subjeded, 
without defence, to the wanton caprice of 
t}Tanny, or protected from it only by the 
extent of the bitter and degrading sacri- 
fices to which they voluntarily submitted. 
We have already alluded to* the odious 
code of laws specially framed for the op- 
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pression of this persecuted race, and to 
the ignominious punishments by which 
even the crimes of a Jew obtained an in- 
famous distinction above the vices of 
human nature. These cruel hardships 
were still further embittered by the vexa- 
tious conduct of individuals. Such is the 
ju.^tice of human retribution : the op- 
pressed who crouches to a master’s will, 
becomes in turn the petty oppressor of 
the wretch who quails beneath the frown 
of his subaltern despot. The negro of 
the colonies, smarting under the lash, 
strikes with brutal hand the horse or the 
mule confided to his ciire; and, in his 
broken phraseology of ** dee wy vrgroy^ 
proclaims his savage triumph that he too 
can torture ! 

Of the civic degradation to wliich the 
Jews at Algiers were reduced, many in- 
stances might be given. The following, 
though ap[>c;rently trivial, relates to a 
matter of daily occurrence. In hot cli- 
mates, it is well known that the ap- 
proaches to fountains are much frequent- 
ed. It has often happened that a number 
of individuals have simultaneously pre- 
sented themselves at the same spot for 
the purpose of drawing water. On such 
occasions, whatever may have been the 
order of the several arnvals, the Mussul- 
mans invariably exacted precedence over 
the Jews, none of the latter hazarding 
the experiment of ftn appeal to the homely 
proverb — “ first come first served.” The 
Turks having retired, it might be sup- 
posed that the Israelites were allowed to 
fill their pitchers and depart in peace. 
Not so : on the approach of the meanest 
slave (or, to descend still lower in the 
scale of Mahometan estimation, on the 
arrival of the most abject “ Christian 
dog ”), the poor Hebrew was again com- 
pelled to yield his prior claim, and in 
meek resignation to abide till all had de- 
parted, save the brethren of his humbled 
and persecuted creed. 

The authority, without limits, without 
appeal, which at Algiers regulated the 
organisation of society, can scarcely be 
illustrated by a comparison with any ana- 
logous power existing in civilised Europe. 
For this reason, though, to convey to our 
readers a less confused notion of the 
subject, we may occasionally employ the 
terms, police, justice, fiuanLC, &c.,it must 
not be inferred that the barbaric institu- 
tions thus classed bore the slightest re- 
semblance to others af>propriatcly so 
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designated in Cliristian states. ^ The 
phrases in question must be considered 
as adopted in a relative sense. We pro- 
ceed to a few details, which may throw 
some light upon the difference between 
the Algerine police, as formerly established 
under the deys, and that which, more hap- 
pily organised on the system of European 
governments, tends to the maintenance of 
order and the repression of crime. 

At Algiers, the principal functions of 
the police were formerly exercised by the 
dey, who had for his immediate though 
Fubordinatc r.gcnts the lucinbers of the 
Tui kish rcigciicy ; officers and soldiers 
without distinction. Each of these indi- 
viduals arrogated to himself the right of 
checking, of judging, and often of punish- 
ing offences with which accident or the 
duties of liis office might have rendered 
him acquainted. The grand Turkish spe- 
cific for the suppression of vice is the 
bastinado, — an infliction to which the 
accused party might always look forward 
with unhesitating coufidimcc, and the dis- 
tribiitors of which, in slight cases, usually 
accompanitjd him to the audience-chamber 
of the Cadi, but in cases of real or sup- 
posed atrocity, before the redoubtable 
presence of the dey himself. From tliis 
sujnmary mode of [>rocccding it frequently 
resulted that an a])j)arent crime, or an 
oflence but meditated, was punished be- 
fore any explanation could be given. On 
one occasion a kabilc, or peasant, was seen 
pursuing a clnld, his cudgel uplifted, ns 
though about to be administered to the 
back and shoulders of the fugitive. On 
the pursuer’s near ap[)roat‘b, a Turk, who 
was passing through the street, without a 
moment’s pause struck him several heavy 
blows with the flat of his cimetcr. — 
" What mean you ? ” demanded the as- 
tonished peasant. “ I have not so mucli 
as touched the child.” — “ True, friend,” 
observed the Turk ; “ and for that reason 
do I let thee off so lightly : hadst thou 
but struck one blow, I would infallibly 
have dragged thee before the Cadi.” — 
“ Gracious Allah ! ” replied the peasant, 
’Twas but in jest ; the boy is from iny 
own country ; I would not harm a hair 
of his head.” — " Rascal I ” exclaimed 
the Turk in a paroxysm of rage ; “ thou 
hast then deceived me ! thou art the 
cause that I have been unjust! Take 
that — and that — for having misled me;” 
and a fresh show'er of blovrs followed the 
luckless peasant’s exculpation. 

A A 
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So wide a latitude allowed to the low- 
est Turkish soldier might lead to the 
supposition that magistrates, when con- 
stituted judges, were invested with un- 
limited authority. Such, however, was 
not the fact. Delinquents condemned 
to severe punishments were transferred 
to the Cyasauba, where, on a summary 
report of their cases, and often without 
hearing their defence, the dey himself or- 
dered the immediate execution of their 
respective sentences. 

Independently of the system just de- 
scribed, a Moorish police was established 
at Algiers, the head of which, named the 
Mezotmref, was charged with the surveil- 
lance of the pojmlace — the Turks cx- 
ccjited. This functionary had under his 
orders a guard, whose services, whose 
numerical force, and whose pay were sub- 
mitted entirely to his discretion. Amongst 
other duties he was responsible for the 
execution of all judicial sentences. In 
the event of such an occurrence as ths 
absence of the public executioner from 
his post, or the lack of volunteer amateurs 
to supply his place, the Mezouard himself 
would have been compelled to handle the 
fatal bowstring. This alternative, however, 
would probably have caused him little 
embarrassment ; the people of the Kast 
being exempt from the prejudice which in 
Europe condemns the finisher of the law 
to an ignominious and isolated existence. 
Even pachas have been known to under- 
take the execution of the bloody sen- 
tences which themselves had pronounced. 
The two most celebrated viceroys of mo- 
dern times, AH of Janina and Djezzar of 
S.iint Jean d'Acre, prided themselves on 
the well-earned fame which they had 


acquired in the theory and practice of 
decapitation. Were further instances re- 
quired, the following would place the 
matter beyond the limits of controversy. 
During the first six weeks of the occu- 
ation of Algiers by the French, four 
abiles hail been surprised in the act of 
conveying war-stores to the enemy. The 
two priuci[)al culprits were comlemncd 
by a court martial to be hanged ; the two 
others, to receive the bastinado during the 
execution of their comrades. The exe- 
cutioner having on the preceding niglit 
deserted, it was at first imagined that 
the Mezouard would experience some 
perplexity in finding a substitute. The 
sole ilifliculty, however, w as that of mak- 
ing a suitable election from among the 
numerous candidates who aspired to the 
vacant dignity : — the sole danger was, 
that the successful competitor uiight ex- 
cite the irritable jealousy of his rejected 
rivals. 

For the expenses with which his office 
was attended, the Mezouard received no 
allowance from the public treasury, which 
during the rule of the deys was entirely 
devoted to the maintenance of the Turk- 
ish army. The expenses of the different 
administrations were defrayed from the 
taxes levied under various denominations 
on the inhabitants. The Mezouard, how- 
ever, was entitled to certain duties paid 
at the towm-gates on the entry of provi- 
sions; also to a tax on the sale of the 
same in the markets ; and to many other 
perquisites, the sum total of which, added 
to fines and confiscations, sufficed for his 
personal expenses, and for those of his 
troops. 


THE RETURN. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Throw up the lattice o’er the vine, — 

1 Jicar a distant sound! — 

The wind brings balm upon its wings 
From summer-haunts around; — 

But this conveys a festal tone. 

And seems the trumpet-voice 
Which peals amid the sunny air 
When heroes’ hearts rejoice. 

They come! they come! the distant plain 
A gorgeous tint assumes, — 

Tlieir banners in the sunset wavii 
Over their darkling plume-. 
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The clouds are flush’d with crimson hue*, 
Or tinged witli goldeu light. 

But from their radiant pageantry 
The brave recal niy sight. 

Their swords have riven a nation’s chain, 
And Fame shall proudly raise 
A song from loftier lutes than mine 
To them in after-days. 

But lo ! amid the gallant throng 
I see my lover come; — 

Throw up the lattice o’er the vine, 

Anil greet the victors home. 


MEMOIR OF AGNES SOREL. 

WUh a beautiful and authentic Pm^trait. 


AdNUft SiTRisu.E, or Sorel, surnamed 
La lit Ut\ was one of the most beaiitiiul 
women of her time. She was born and 
passed her earlier years at I^romenteau, 
a village of Touraine, in the diocese of 
Bourges. King Charles VI 1. having had 
the curiosity to see her, became enamour- 
ed of her, gave her a large fortune, and Le 
(>hatcau dc Beaute snr Marne, at the ex- 
tremity of the park ofVinccnncs. Shewas 
also [)osscssed of Rocheperie D’Issoudun, 
and de Vernon sur Seine. The king be- 
came so attached to her, that for her sake 
he entirelv almndoned the interests of his 
people- ^Agnes, how’cver, having re- 
proached him with his indolence, so great 
was her influence over Charles that he 
speedily took active measures to expel 
the English from his kingdom. Agn(*s 
assured the monarch that an astrologer 
had ticclarcd to her that she should be- 
come the idol of the greatest of earthly 
princes ; but that such a prediction could 
nave no reference to himself, inasmuch 
as he neglected to reinstate himself in his 
dominions, which had been overrun by 
his enemies ; and that in order to accom- 
plish the prophecy, she must depart for 
the court of the English king. So power- 
ful was the eflect of her remonstrances, 
that Charles commenced hostilities to 
prove the extent of his attachment, as well 
as to -gratify his own ambition. It is said 
that Francis I., being one day at the house 
of Artus Goiiffier de Boissi, once a go- 
vernor and then grand master of France, 
amused himself with turning over the 
leaves of a portfolio which lay in the 
apartment of Mademoiselle de Boissi. 


This lad), a descendant of the house ui 
Hangest, was occu[)ied in drawing, and 
had copied into the book the portraits of 
many il lustrious persons, and among others 
that of Agnes Sorel. The king amused 
himself w'ith composing appropriate lines 
for each of tlic j)ortraits, anil with his own 
hand wrote the following for the beautiful 
Agnes : — 

Plus de louangc et d’honneur tu merites, 

Ba cause etant dc France rccouvrer, 

Q,ui ce quo i)eut dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Close noimain, ou hicn devut Jicmnte. 

These coiqdcts may he found anjong 
the collection of Milan de Saint-Gelais. 
The beautiful Agnes died 9th February, 
1449, at the castle of Mesnil, near Ju- 
mihges, and not at Jiimieges itself, as 
some writers have stated. Many have 
affirmed tliat she was poisoned by order 
of the Dauphin, afterwards Loiiis XI., 
who hated her on account of his father’s 
excessive fondness for her. Her heart and 
entrails wx*re inhumed at Jumi^es; her 
body was carried to the castle of Laches, 
where she was interred in tlic middle 
aisle of the church. A tomb of black 
niai'blc was placed over her remains. In 
the church, her figure is sculptured in 
black marble, angels holding a cushion 
upon which her head reclines ; tw'o lambs 
are reposing at her feet. Although Agnes 
had given large endowments to this 
church, yet after her death, the monks, 
imagining tliat the hatred of Louis XL 
would pursue her in the grave, begged 

E crinission of that monarch to remove 
cr tomb from the middle aisle, as incon- 
\ \ '■I 
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vcnient to them during; the performance 
of their ceremonies. TUe king, however, 
coiiilemned the demand of the ecclesias- 
tics, and advised them to show more gra- 
titude for the memory of one by whom 
they had been so greatly enriched. By 
the beautiful Agnes King Charles had two 
daughters : Charlotte, afterwards the wife 
of James de Brezi, Count de Moulcvrier ; 


and Margaret, wife of Olivier de Coi'ton, 
Lord of Faillebourg. 

These historical particulars may serve 
to introduce the following romantic inci- 
dent ; which, on the authority of ancient 
chronicles, is said to have taken place in 
1440, nine years before the decease of 
the beautiful Agnes Sorel. 


AGNES AND THE PAGE, 

' ILa ! madamc, jc uc scay qiic jc dis 
Ny par quel bout jc doye comniencer, 

Four vout mander la douloureube vie 
Qu* amour me faict ctiascun jour enduror.*’ 


The fatal losses of the French at the 
battles of Creasy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
coiirt had been in part repaired by nio- 
menlai’y successes, and Charles VII., 
who had repossessed himself of the 
dominions of his ancestors, held his court 
at the Chateau des Tournelles. The 
fruits of victory, however, had scarcely 
been tasted by the nation, when the 
king was compelled to absent himself 
from Paris for the purpose of checking 
the revolt known l)y the name of La 
Pragnrrif^ and which the Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XL, had excited against his 
father. The son seemed detcrniined to 
follow the example of his sire, who in his 
youth had himself taken up ai’iiis against 
the ill-fated Charles VI. 

The beauteous Agnes Surellc, or Sorcl, 
who, when a throne was at stake, had so 
often imparted energy to the naturally 
eifemmate monarch of France, reigned 
with almost sovereign state at the hotel 
St. Paul. The haughty favourite was 
indeed more absolute than the legitimate 
partner of Charles’ throne, who consoled 
herself for the neglect of her royal 
spouse by her attention to religious 
duties, and seldom quitted the devout 
seclusion of her oratory for the pleasures 
of the court. Agnes, on the contniry, 
vvas environed with splendour ; each day 
of her existence was ushered in by some 
new fete, but despite of all her heart, was 
a prey to secret sorrow. She felt deeply 
affected by the absence of the king ; and, 
add the scandalous chronicles of the 
times, still more so by that of Roland, the 
youngest, the most graceful, and the 
most chivalrous of his majesty’s pages. 
Certain it is, that whilst Cluiries at the 
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head of his troops hotly pursued the 
Dauphin, who had found an asylum 
with the Duke of Burgi^udy, tlie fair 
Agnes in melanclioly liiood wont to 
seek the most sombre and secluded 
alleys of the garden attached to the hotel 
St. Paul ; wlicre none were i)rivilcged to 
intrude upon her privacy save the aged 
Alain Chartier, the famous poet and 
historiographer of the court. 

About nine years had elapsed from the 
period when Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, was taken 
prisoner at (’onipicgne by the English, 
ami subsequently tried, condemned, and 
burnt as a heretic and sorceress. The 
feeble Cluules, though itulebted to Joan 
for his crown, made not the slightest 
effort to reverse the irfujuitous sentence, 
winch had been pronounced by Pierre 
(^auclion, bishop of Beauvais, and which 
shortly afterwiuds was carried into exe- 
cution on the inai*kct-placc of Rouen. 
The impression produced l)y this tragical 
event on the minds of the populace had 
been nearly effaced amidst the tinults of 
intestine warfare, when on a certain 
evening an Amazon, mounted on a richly 
caparisoned white charger, her person 
aimed from head to foot, and her visor 
down, rode into Paris bv the Porte 8t. 
Antoine. On her shield was the device 
of a hand grasping a sw^ord, with the 
motto Coiisiiio finnata Dei, The Amazon 
was preceded by a herald at arms ; who 
with Stentorian lungs, and to the amaze- 
ment of the citizens and iniiabitants of 
the metro[)olis, proclaimed, in the name 
of heaven and King Charles VII., that 
“ by miracle the Maid of Orlcims still Jived, 
and had escaped from the hands of the Eng- 
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lish ; that another maiden resembling her 
in form, features, and complexion had 
been burnt in her stead at Kouen ; that 
the maid Joan had bi cn detained in close 
confinement till tlut self-same day, on 
which she had, for the salvation of France, 
been released from dire captivity; that 
her unjust judges, attacked by divers in- 
curable maladies, had consented to her 
liberation without expense or ransom; 
that the maiden had vowed a Te IJezm, 
to be sung in the church of Notre Dame, 
in thanksgiving to Providence and the 
immaculate Virgin, for her deliverance 
from the hands of her enemies.” Finally, 
the herald “ convoked the citizens of 
both sexes and of all ages, in the name of 
the Maid of Orleans, to be present at the 
ceremony.” The proclamation finished, 
the amazon brandished the oriflamine 
which she held in one hand, and on which 
her device had been repeated, managing 
the while her proud and fiery steed with 
admirable address. This singular spec- 
tacle attracted immense crowds, who fol- 
lowed with shouts of exultation and 
triuin[)h ; the name of Jo;in passing from 
li[) to lip, had regained its ancient popu- 
larity, and not a single individual of the 
countless throng who pressed forward to 
greet her passage, appeared for a iiio- 
lueut to question the truth of the hcrald’H 
almost miraculous recital. The tumult- 
uous rapture iucrensed at every moment ; 
ui'.Mi, women, and children embraced each 
other with transport; bonfires wt*rc 
kindled in the streets, and the church- 
bells with their oft repeated and sonor- 
ous chimes, scemr'd to express the par- 
ticipation of the very walls of l^aris in 
the general Ibeliiig of enthusiasm. 

The most niagirliceut prcfiaratioiis were 
forthwith made at Notre Dame for the 
reception of the maiden; in the nave 
of the church w:i3 spread a rL*li carpet, 
flowers were strewed on the altar, a 
iiimiher of wax-tapers were lighted, and 
the massive folding-3oors were thrown 
wide open. The Amazon entered the 
sacred edince on horseback, and while 
she dismounted at the altar, the ofliciat- 
ing priest respectfully held her stirrup. 
As soon as the Te Dcum had been sung, 
the whole body of the cierg\', preceded 
by their banners, crosses, and censers, 
with every demonstration of humliity, 
escorted the heroine to the grand portal 
of the church, at which, during the {*er- 
formance of the religion > ccivmoir,, the 
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herald had remained mounted. The 
maiden proceeded thence to the Chateau 
des Tournelles, still followed by the po- 
pulace, who paid her the honours due to 
royalty. The queen, however, (Mary of 
Anjou) who had heard the intelligence of 
Joan's arrival with much apathy, and wiio 
was at that moment busily engaged with 
her confessor, announced that on the fol- 
lowing day she would receive the Maid 
of Orleans, thus miraculously preserved 
from the stake, and from the power of 
the English. The maiden, ajiparently 
less humiliated by this coldness than 
might have been expected, turned her 
horse's head in the direction of the hotel 
8t. Paul. Informed of these wondrous 
events, Agnes betrayed every symptom of 
the most violent emotion, and accompa- 
nied by Alain Chartier, her ladies, her 
pages, and the courtiers who had not fol- 
lowed Charles to the wars, the beauty 
left the hotel and advanced to meet Joan, 
who hastily dismounted, raised heik visor, 
and threw herself into the arms of Agnes. 
The gates of the hotel were then closed 
for the night, and the crowd tumultuously 
bent their steps towards the place Mau- 
bert, where the students of the university 
amused themselves by burning in eifigy the 
jndges and the executioners of Joan. 

At the hotel 8t. Paul all was bustle 
and commotion, feasting and revelling. 
Among the attendants a thousand myste- 
rious whisj;>ers v/ere circulated touching 
the miraculous reap})carance of the Maid 
of Orleans; earli luarvelliug at the in- 
terest which Pr()\i(lcncc so manifestly 
displayed in her preservation. The pages, 
valets, and ecuyers, instead, of gambling 
and junketing totetber, as was their wont, 
a'hlcd their crude opinions to the general 
mass of conjoctiiro on the subject. 

“ By my spurs,” cricil a page belonging 
to the Lady Agnes, “ it scctns to me that 
since she lias been at the stake, the Maid 
of Orleans has grown taller by two good 
inches.” 

*Vflng de Bwvf! ” exclaimed an old 
seneschal ; “ I recollect having seen Joan 
at Boiirges, wh -m De Baudiicourt con- 
ducted tlie maid from her native village 
to the presence of onr sovereign; and, 
by our Lady, since tiiat day her com- 
plexion has become marvellously pale. 
Peradventure the English have taught 
her the o.rt and mystery of composing 
cosmetics for the skin.” 

Mcaiiwitilc, the Lad> Agues and Joan, 
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between whom a romantic friendship 
seemed on a sudden to have been cement- 
ed, sought a retired and winding alle 3 r of 
the garden. Long and apparently im- 
piissioned was their conference. At the 
conclusion, tenderly placing her ^and 
within that of her coij^anion — " Mori 
(te ma vie ! child,” excraiincd Agnes ; “ I 
tremble at thy hardihood : the trick must 
needs be discovered ; for, trust me, that 
smooth pale face of thine would shame 
the coarse swaithy visage of Joan. I 
have heard men say her accents were 
hm*sh and displeasing — thy tones arc soft 
and silvery, llolaiul — prithee, boy, do 
not thus sejueeze my hand — tliis iiiasque- 
raile will be fatal.” 

“ Agnes I mine own Agnes ! Did I 
not tell thee, in that bovver thou knowest 
so well, that 1 would ere long return! 
C!liide me an thou wilt, but thou seest 
that Roland is not given to idle tales. 
Away with gloomy apprehensions ! The 
King’fc absence will last yet three days. 
<lonsider. Agues; for three days thou 
wilt be near me ; thou wilt smile upon me 
— my heart will leap to the music of thy 
voice, and mine eye will borrow its bright- 
ness from the radiancy of thine.” 

“ Boy ! ” returned Agues, as her head 
fondly drooped on the shoulder of the 
fictitious Joan; and both entered the 
ban(|ueting room of the hotel St. Paul. 

A sumptuous feast had been prepared, 
and when the guests were seated, a sym- 
phony was heard from invisible musi- 
cians. Joan, or rather Roland, had taken 
( arc to occupy a seat as close to that of 
Agnes as courtly etiquette would permit. 
This circumstance added to the frequent 
looks of tenderness exchanged between 
both,hud not escaped the penetration of old 
Alain Chartier, who, at the conclusion of 
the entertainment, being urged by Agnes 
to repeat some verses of his own compo- 
sition, immediately recited a roundel but 
too applicable to the situation of the 
lovers. Fortunately, the covert meaning 
of tlie improviso rhimes was understood 
only by Agnes and the page, both of 
whom blushed crimson deep, as though 
the meaning must have forced itself on 
the comprehension of all who listened. 

" Master Alain,” said Agnes Sorel, 
“ mctliiuks I have heard those verses 
before; albeit that they are not of thy 
composition, they yet prove that, spite of 
>ears, thou lia>t a young man’s niemorv. 
lie it as il mav, thv rliuiies please me 


not : therefore, wouldst thou do well to 
repair straightway to the camp, where, in 
thy quality of historiographer, thou mayst, 
in fitting language, record the high and 
valorous deeds of our good sire, whom 
heaven preserve.” 

" Gentle lady,” said Alain, " you do 
but jest.” 

“ Not I, in good faith, Alain. Go, and 
return not; save with the king — thy 
master and mine. There will be some 
lances shivered; and ’twere pity thou 
shouldst not witness such feats. For thy 
verses, Alain, trust me, they are good for 
nought. Adieu,” 

Furious at the disgrace which his ill- 
timed frankness had brought upon him, 
and inwardly muttering threats of dire 
revenge, Alain Chartier saluted his mis- 
tress, and hastily withdrew. A few hours 
al'ter his de[)artiire from the hotel, Agnes, 
at the page’s entreaty, wished to reeal 
him, but in vain : the bard w^as already on 
his way to join Charles VII., whose forces 
were cncanjped not far from Orleans. 
The oecurrenee nuule a deep impression 
on the page. “ Agnes ! ” said he, “ sweet 
Agues, thy imprudence will cost us deal'. 
Alain knows hut too much ; and thou 
hast despatched him to the king — to dis- 
close all.” 

Think of him no more, child,” said 
Agnes : “ Alain dreads my vengeance, 
ami dares not betray us. 1 have done 
well to reJt^ase both thee and me from his 
imjiortiinate presence ; and thou, ere long, 
Roland, wilt say as iiiueh.” 

* * * * 

It was already broad daylight w'hcn the 
fictitious Joan, armed cap-a-pie, reluctantly 
quitted the hotel St. Paul for the Cliateaii 
des Tournelles, Accomjianied by a faith- 
ful squire the page was ushered into a 
gallery, where, in his siq)posed character 
of the Maid of Orleans, he was honoured 
with an audience of the queen, as soon 
as her majesty had terminated her cus- 
tomary devotions. Much to the satis- 
faction of Joan (for that name wc shall 
•still occasionally call the love-sick page), 
Mary of Anjou speedily dismissed her 
visiter with a truly (‘hristian exhortation, 
recommending the iiivineihle maiden to 
lay aside her arms and male attire, in obe- 
dience to the canons, bulls, and decrees 
of Rome. 

On the following morning, to the great 
‘'uqu'iae ol* the court, the king, at tlic 
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head of his nobility, returned to Paris. 
The revolt had been momentarily checked 
by the retreat^ of the dauphin to Bur- 
gundy. Affecting to believe that his brief 
absence had appearcvl as tedious to his 
mistress as to himself, Charles, without 
delay, repaired to the hotel St. Paul, to 
announce his return in person. A cloud 
darkened the monarch’s brow when the 
particulars of Joan’s strange reappear- 
ance, and the fact of her actual presence 
in tlie abode of Agnes, were communicated 
by the attendants. 

“ In what apartment has slic bestowed 
herself ? ” gloomily demanded Charles. 

“ Sire,” said the attendant, “ in the 
chamber of the Lady Agnes, where the 
maiden is now engaged in devout prayer 
and preparation for the holy communion.” 
At that moment Agnes hastily approach- 
ed ; and, with well dissembled affection, 
throwing herself upon Charles’s neck, 
inade many enquiries respecting his ma- 
jesty’s health, and success in arms. — 
“ Sire,” added she, while the monarch, 
w'ith a mixture of sternness and sadness, 
gazed upon her fair features, “ has the 
rebellious dauphin been chastised accord- 
ing to his deserts ? ” 

“ Nay, Agnes ; knowest thou not that 
J)avid pardoned his son Absalom V Shall 
I be less mercifnl ? But woe to the trai- 
tors who conspire against my honour, if 
not against my throne.” 

‘‘ Who ? ” interrupted Agnes, making 
a violent effort to conceal her emotion ; 
“ who are the disloyal felons that have 
tlius excited }oiir majesty’s wrath ? Per- 
haps some jewel of j)rice from llie royal 
treasury ” 

Aye, Agnes de Pronicntcau ; a jewel 
of price inesthiiable — a brighter sparkles 
not in the abode of the blessed, lint no 
more of this. Agnes, thou hast seen the 
Maid of Orleans V — is it not so V ” 

“ ISire, since her arrival, 1 have allotted 
to her an apartment in the hotel, where 
she now meekly prostrates her sph’it in 
penance and humiliation.” 

“ ’Tis wisely done Agnes, thou dost 
not iriform thyself of the presents wdiich 
1 bring thee from our provinces. Adieu ! 

I must to the Chateau des Tournelles, 
where the queen aw'uits me. But, hold, 
— a word w ith thee before we part. Tell 
this maid, this Joan of Arc, for wliosc 
services we are debtor, that should we 
not see her forthwith in our presence we 
must needs disturb her prayers.” 


“Alain Chartier, shame on thy trea- 
son,” bitterly ejaculated Agnes, as Charles 
slowly retired. 

The king repaired to the Chateau des 
Tournelles. Without demanding to see 
the queen, he withdrew to a remote apart- 
ment, ^ept, groaned, tore his hair, and in 
the cxtraviigaiK'e of his passion, made a 
vow to renounce the throne — life itself*. 
On tlie windows and tapestry of the 
chamber where, for the first time, he was 
alone, were ci[jliers, crests, initials, carved 
or wrongiit by the hand of love. Eagerly 
clinging to a sudden idea, as though for 
refuge from himself — “ May not Alain 
have deceived me ! ” mentally exclaimed 
Charles, and with every project of ven- 
geance the thought recurred. 

Equally unenviable was the state of 
Agnes. “ Roland,” said she to the dis- 
guised j)age, “ if thou wouldst leave this 
place with life, thou must away instantly. 
Alain has betrayed us.” 

“ Alain ! the lioary traitor ! By my good 
sword, the ravens sh*ali feast upon his vile 
carcase.” 

“ Fool ! why talk’st thou of a useless 
murder ? think of thine own safety, if it 
be yet time. Flee, Roland.” 

“ And thou, Agnes, wilt thou be the 
companion of my flight ? for, within these 
fatal walls, even thine eyes have no power 
to save thee.” 

“ I tell thee, Roland,” cried Agnes, 
W'ith increasing vehemence, “ in a few 
moments (Charles will summon thee to 
Ins presence. Quick ! my page’s uniform 
is there, in that corner. Detavian is of 
thine iigc and stature. Dress thyself in- 
stantly in that suit, and flee.” 

“ Agnes ! ” exclaimed Roland, who had 
approached the window, “ tlie court-yard 
is even now thronged with guards : flight 
were unavailing. Prithee, sweet love, 
commend our souls to thine own good 
saint; and once more, Agnes, smile in 
token of adieu ! — for we are to die ! ” 

.... Twelve o’clock had struck when 
Charles VI L, his countenance lurayed in 
smiles, his heart writliing with the pangs 
of jealousy, seated himself under a superb 
canopy in the grand hall of the ( lliuteau. 
The monarch was surrounded by a nu- 
merous and brilliant court. In a few 
moments a])pcared the false Joan of Arc, 
escorted with becoming dignity by the 
archers of the king’s guar<I. With down- 
cast eyes the page slowly advanced to 
the foot of the throne, at wliich he knelt 
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in expectation of his sentence. His heart 
beat violently; — but it was for Agnes. 

" Joan,” said the king, with fearful 
calmness, “ I must needs be grateful to 
our ancient foes the English, who, without 
parley or notice have restored to us our 
brave chairij)ion : and yet, Pdqiws^ieu ! 
ti’t* iicA’s of tsuch event was worth a nies- 
bcnger. Now would I have w’agered iny 
crown — aye, and the head that wears it, 
tiuit thine ashes had been scattered to the 
winds.” 

“ Our lady and the saints be praised ! ” 
exclaimed the pretended Joan, with an 
air of contrition, “ that I am permitted to 
die in my royal master’s service.” 

“ To tliat poor satisfaction, at least, 
thou art entitled for the services by thee 
rendered to thy sovereign at Rheim.s. 
Thine own lips, Joan, shall pronounce tlie 
recompense which we owe thee in me- 
mory of our royal coronation.” 

The page shuddered at the keen irony 
niaskc(l under the monarch’s words, and 
remained motionless as a criminal about 
to hear his doom of death, when the Sieur 
dcs Arinoises, abruptly entering the hall, 
addressed the king. 

“ Sire,” said the blunt chevalier, twice 
did I, some ten years since, succour your 
majesty in the fray, and' in recompense of 
such deeds, twice dul I receive your 
ro>*al w'ord, that with the rites and cere- 
monies of our holy church I should es- 
pouse this maiden, Joan of Arc, whose 
true knight I shall rcuLiin, whilr^t breath 
t)f life is mine : wherefore, in this se;ison 
of joy and triumplianfc jubilation do I 
claim your kingly promise, that tiiC es- 
pousals may be solemnised in Paris, or 
at Metz, where my family rcsitle. But, 
by my knighthood, Ipray your majesty to 
spare me the usual dehi}s. nfe vt iot, is 
your fcal servitor’s device.” 

“ What says tlie maiden of Orleans V ” 
(Icniaiided Charles, sudtleiily turning to- 
wards the piige, who raised his head as 
though aroused from a profound revery, 

“ Sire,” replied Roland, wdth appin-ent 
tranquillity, “ my sovereign’s pleasure is 
mine. To the Seigneur dcs Arinoises, my 
brave and loyal knight, my hand by right 
ai)pertains. Moreover, thanks to your 
majesty’s valour, there is now no foreign 
enemy to be vanqiiislied, no coronation 
to be solemnised, if, then, your majesty’s 
j)ermission but accord w ith mine own will, 
ti)o maiil of Orleans changes her virgin con- 
dition. Mesbirc dcs Arinoises, \our iiaiul.” 


The presence of mind displayed by the 
page aftbrded him a momentary respite. 
The feeble monarch again experienced 
all the torments of doubt ; his devoted 
attachment to Agnes Sorel, the strongest 
feeling of which his heart was capable, 
almost justified the favourite, and even 
rendered Charles, in his ow n eyes, a jea- 
lous and unreasonable tyrant. At times 
too, he imagined that in the Amazon before 
him he could recognise the features and 
the voice of Joan of Arc. And yet, on 
the other hand, Alain Charticr was not 
the man to fabricate a tale at his own 
risk and peril. And **Sang cVArniagnac /” 
muttered the perplexed monarch ; “ how 
comes it that my page Roland has, for 
three days, been missing V ” 

During this internal solilofpiy of (Jharlcs, 
the page had seized an op[)ortimity of con- 
versing apart with the Sieur des Ar- 
nioises, who, proud of the noble alliance 
which he was on the eve of contracting, 
would not have exchanged his lot against 
'“his master’s throne. 

“ Mine honoured lord, that shall be,” 
said Roland ; “ have you not rcmarketl 
the embarrassed, nay, the discontented, 
air of our sovereign at the thought of our 
approaching union ? Were not the lime 
and place unsiiitahle, I conid well explain 
this matter. Of this at some more litting 
season. Now, heed we. For reasons 
which you shall learn hereafter, let us this 
night (juit Paris together, ami repair to 
your chateau at Metz, where the nuptial 
ceremony may be concluded without de- 
la\% This project failing, I fear me 
mightily, some strange inqjediinent will 
retard, if not altogetJicr dl-.'-olvc, our in- 
' tended contract. Let two fleet horses lx; 
saddled and bridled, and let us away with 
speed.” 

The knight joyfully assented to the 
haniy project, which was executed on the 
instant, and which was attended with 
the most unhoped-for success. The page 
glided unperceived from tlie palace, at the 
appointed spot joined the Sieur (les Ar- 
moiscs, wlio anxiously awaited th(* false 
Joan of Arc, and the echo of th'eir horses’ 
hoofs was soon lost in the distance. Both 
arrived in safety at the town of Metz, 
where they w'cre received with shouts and 
acchmiations ; and where, saith the chro- 
nicle, this singular marriage was cele- 
brated with great pomp. The bride having 
unaccountably disappeared on tlie nuptial 
nigiu, it w as reported that the devil laid 
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a'jsiimed the form of Joan of Arc to tempt 
the knight ; who, iiniible to resist the vio- 
lence of his despair, subsequently ein- 
hracotl the monastic state. The whole 
adventure appeared to excite the gaiety of 
Charles VII., who took especial pains to 
recite it in presence of Agnes Sorcl. 

Not long afterwarils, the page Roland 
was found assassinated on the high road 
near Montlhcry : the records of the time 
attributed his untimely death to an at- 


tack of robbers. Alain (^hartier, in dis- 
grace, retired to Avignon, where he ended 
his days. Tlie passion of Charles V II. 
for the beauteous Agnes continued to the 
period of her death, which took place 
suddenly in 1M9, at the Chateau de Mes- 
nil, ifear Jumieges, The well-known cir- 
cumstance of the daupliin’s hatred to- 
warils the favourite inistre.ss of liis lather, 
coniinned the prevalent report that she 
had died by poison. 


THE BRITONS: 

TJlIilU MANNKIIS AND CUSTOMS, ARTS, SCIENCliS, AND GUNliRAL LITER A TURK. 


No. II. 


The earliest inliabitants of this island 
were the Britons. They were a rude 
race — a people of the forests and the 
wood.s — and previously to the arrival oS 
the Romans, lived, as it appears to us at 
the pre.sent day, in a state of great bar- 
barism. The face of the country exhibited 
an aspect totally dilTerent from that which 
it now offers to the eye of the traveller ; 
not in the position of hill and valley, 
mountain and stream, but from the pre- 
valence of thick and almo.-Jt impervious 
forests, which were .so numerou.s, that the 
epithet “ horrida sylvis ** was applied to 
tb.e w'hole island.* There were then no 
elegant mansions, with grounds tastefully 
laid out and beautifully decorated; no 
splendid temples for the worshi'i of the 
heavenly King — no inagnificeiit j)a!ace3 
for the residence of an earthly on c. Thera 
were no villages, pre.senting to the eye of 
the pliilanthroj)ist the prospect of an in- 
dustrious and happy peasantry ; no neat 
cottages, w'ith the liltlc garden in front, 
and the woodbine or the jasmine curl- 
ing in graceful trellises around their 
latticed windows : there were no towns, 
where bU'^y commerce raised her head, 
and where thousands of indiviiluals ob- 
tained emj)loyiijent, by contributing to the 
supply of the world with the manufac- 
tures of their native laud; there were no 
cities ill which the student could luxu- 
riate in learned solitude, or the gay riot 
in the fashionable amusoincuts of modern 
times : — all these were wanting, as well 


as the mean.s of internal communication, 
which ill the present age have been so 
wonderfully improved, and so admirably 
^adapted, not only to promote the inter- 
ests of the merchant and the trader, and 
the convenience of the traveller, but also 
to facilitate the intercourse between man 
and man, to increase the comforts of 
society, and to unite in beneficial and so- 
cial communication the very extremities 
of the islaiitl. 

CiCfe vr, w hen he landed in Britain, found 
the inhabitants a .strong and martial race, 
but buried in forests, wliicli were siir- 
r<)un'*ed with bogs and marshes, or stand- 
ing Walters, and which ojipo.sed more tlian 
(•rdinary obstacles to the jirogress of the 
Roman ann"’. The Romans cut down 
the one, and drained t!ic others; and thus 
comnumced tl.it career of impvovcixn'nt 
which lias .since been st:*adily and per- 
scveringly con’inued. These con'jncrors 
also inlersccte I the country with road,-., 
the rjiiictiii.s of w'hL'h may still he traced 
by the anliquary, and which .servinl to 
promote tiic civilisation of the inhahitmits, 
a.s well as to advance the progress of the 
invaders. 

The Briton.s w'tc descended from the 
Colts, — that people who, under varion.i 
names, liave figured so conspicuously in 
the history of the w'orid ; the maimers, 
customs, amusements, and general habits 
of the Ibriner, as well as their government 
and religion, were extremely similar to 
those of their progenitors, whom they also 


* Lclaiid’s Itinerary, vul. vi. p. lO'J. 
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resembled in personal appearance, being of 
lofty stature, fair, and well featured ; their 
hair, for the most part, yellow, though of 
different hues. They were robust and 
hardy ; capable of enduring privation ; ex- 
celling in every manly and athletic exercise; 
of undaunted courage ; hospitable to‘ their 
friends, but fierce and implacable to their 
enemies. The British females, whose 
long flowing hair descended like a mantle 
on their shoulders, were, as our fair coun- 
trywomen at this day, objects bf consi- 
derable attraction. Such were the Bri- 
tons, who, driven from tiic soutli and the 
east by the Romans and the Saxons, took 
shelter amidst the mountains of Wales; 
where the name, the language, and many 
of the ancient customs, still exist. 

The habits^f the ciu-ly Celts were 
fiowadic. They kd a wandering life, 
transporting their families from place to 
place in large wagons, and ever ready 
to desert their temporary abodes in quest 
of conquest, adventure, or amusement. 
Their usual food consisted of venison 
and wild fruits, and their beverage of 
iniik; for their acquaintance t/Ji agri- 
culture must be dated from a compar- 
atively recent period. In these iv.^jiects, 
the early Britons imitated their ances- 
tors ; and previously to the conquest 
of the island by the Romans, agriculture 
had made little progress; the inhabit- 
ants living principally upon venison and 
milk. The chace formed at once the 
amusement and the occupation of the 
warriors in times of peace; whilst the 
bulk of the inhabitants found employ- 
ment in tending the herds of cattle, from 
which their principal means of subsist- 
ence were derived. Agriculture, with its 
train of useful arts, was almost unknown 
in the interior of the island, though prac- 
tised by the descendants of the Belgic 
Cauls settled on its coasts. 

Like the dwellings of the ancient Ger- 
mans, those of the earliest inhtibitants of 
Britain were thickets and caves. The 
Germans, as we are told by Tacitus*, 
dug deep caves in the ground, and covered 
them with earth; in these they stored 
their provisions, and dwelt during the 
winter for the sake of warmth. The Bri- 
tons did the same; and in the Western 


Isles of Scotland, and in Cornwall, re- 
mains of these subterraneous houses are 
still to be found, f In summer they built 
slight huts, formed of stakes driven into 
the ground, and interwoven with wattles, 
like basket-work ; tlieir roofs were con- 
vex, and covered with the branches of 
trees.J In time their notions of archi- 
tecture improved. Instead of stakes and 
wattles, beams of wood, plastered with 
clay, were employed in the construction 
of their walls, the foundations of which, 
in some instances were of stone. In the 
moclern acceptation of the word town, — an 
fissembhige of houses, with streets, and 
lanes, — it would seem, that wheii Ciesar 
arrived in Britain, the natives had none. 
He tells us, that what the Britons call 
a town is a tract of woody country, sur- 
rounded by a mound and ditch for the 
protection of themselves and their cattle 
iigainst the incursions of their enemies.”^ 
Strabo says, “ The forests of the Britons 
are their cities. For when they have in- 
closed a large circuit with felled trees, 
they build within it houses for them- 
selves, and hovels for their cattle. These 
buildings arc slight, and not intended for 
long duration.” || Much judgment was 
evinced in the selection of sites for these 
towns, which were generally found in 
valleys, on the margin of a stream or river, 
for the convenience of water and security 
from winds. 

The brief and imperfect information to 
be gleaned from the pages of such authors 
as have treated of the Britons seems to 
warrant the conclusion that their towns 
were merely an assemblage of huts built 
round the habitations of their chiefs. The 
Residence of the latter differed but in nnig- 
nitude from the houses of his followers. 
Generally on some rude eminence, the 
dun, answering to the Norman keep, was 
erected. It was a circular building, formed 
at first of stakes and w'attlcs, subsequently 
of beams and clay, the roof covered witn 
branches, and the floor strewed with 
rushes, which served alike for couch and 
bed. Around this mansion, a large space 
of ground was enclosed by a moat, or 
earthen rampart, — sometimes by both, — 
within which the cattle w^erc herded, and 
the huts of the chieftain’s servants erected. 


* Dc Moribiis Genii, chap. 16. 

f iNIartin’s Western Ish^s; and Borlase's Antiquities nf Cornwall. 

I Tacit. Dc IVloribus. § Dc Bello tJal. I'b. v. c. 1 1. 

II Stiabo, lib. iv. 
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On the outside of this moat were the 
houses of the tribe. The whole, as Strabo 
relates, was enclosed by felled trees, and 
boinetiines by walls of stone. 

The Britons on the coast, by their in- 
tercourse with the Gauls and Phoenicians, 
had^ acquired the knowledge of several 
useful arts, unknown in the interior. 
Thus, while the inhabitants of the latter 
painted and scarified their bodies, and 
clothed themselves in skins, the for- 
mer had become aetjuainted with the arts 
td' dressing, spinning, ami weaving both 
flax and wool ; and of manufacturing cloth 
and linen garments, at once comfortable 
and convenient. The Phoenicians also 
exchanged gold and other ^ornaments for 
the tin, lead, and skins of the Britons ; 
who in this manner became possessed of 
many articles for which it might be thought 
that such proprietors could scarcely find 
a use. Thus, in their habitations, were 
:.cen urns, and various other vessels of 
eiirtii; drinking vessels of flint and of 
glass; necklaces and other ornaments of 
glass, jet, Jiiid amber beads ; also beads 
Ibrmed of horn, ivory, stone, and bone; 
bracelets of brass and of stone ; brooches 
gold ; i)ins and bodkins of ivory and 
bom*. They were, moreover, extremely 
ingenious in the munufiicturc of baskets; 
their working utensils were of tin and of 
inm, hut principally of the former, which 
u as the stajjlc commodity of the island, 
'riicir fire-places were formed of four 
.st<mes j)laced against the wall ; and an 
open arched cujdmard served as a recep- 
tacle for the various articles already enu- 
merated. 

Tlio dress of a British chief strongly 
ivseml>led that of a modern lliglilamlcr. 
Tlie luiiler garment was a checkcxl tunic, 
made of fine wool, and of difterent co- 
lours, like the tartan; its long tight 
sleeves descending to the wrist. This 
tunic, which rc*ichcd to the middle, was 
open in front, for the greater convenience 
of the wearer. A long woollen strip was 
wrappeil round the legs; and over the 
whole was thrown a mantle, formed of 
the skill of the brindled ox, and fastened 
on the left shoulder w ith an ivory pin or 
bodkin, or with a buckle of iron or of 
gold. The chief wore .shoes of untanned 
cow’s hide, tlie fur outside; and a conical 


cap, also of skin.' His waist was not un- 
freqiiently encircled with an iron girdle, 
adopted for the [)urpose of counteracting 
a tendency to corpulence. 

The females were clad in linen tunics,* 
and mantles of fur. The inhabitants of 
Cornwall and Scilly wore long black gar- 
ments, which presented a most gloomy 
appearance. 

The arms of the Britons consisted of 
short two-eilgcd swords ; spears of elm or 
oak, with heads of flint, hone, or iron ; 
bows of elm; and arrow's of reed, with 
bone heads ; battle-axes foriiicil of flint ; 
and massive four-edged oaken clubs. 
Their shields were made either of wicker 
or of wood, and were covered with the 
skins of wild beasts. In battle they used 
war chariots, which prov^^nost formi- 
dable engines of destruction, and the bo- 
dies of which were of wicker-work, and 
generally of a semicirculnr shape. The 
wheels were of wood, flat, circular, and 
solid. From the axle-trees projected 
sharp scythes, which, when the vehicles 
were impelled amongst the ranks of the 
enemy, inflicted most dreadful wounds. The 
Britons were extremely expert in the 
management of these chariots, from which 
they were accustomed to attack their 
foes with javelins or darts. They hud 
also a species of cavalry, mounted on 
hor.sus without saddles, and armed with 
clubs, slings, and small curved swords. 
Their bridles were ornamented with ivory; 
the hit was a jointed snaffle and curbs ; 
and their .stirruj)s were of bras.s. 

The camps of the Britoihs appear to 
have been used as places of retreat, not 
of action, like tliose of the Gauls. Scvc- 
rjil remains of ancient camps, which may 
still be seen, afford sufficient proof of 
their skill and prudence in availing them- 
selves to the utmost of the commanding si- 
tuation.s afforded by the island.** The Gaer- 
dikes, or Coxall Hill, where C^aractacus 
was finally defeated, is a very large camp, 
three times as long as it i.s broad, on the 
point of a hill, accessible only one way, 
aiul defended on the north side by very 
deep double ditches dug in the solid 
rock. On the east, the stce[mc.s.s of tlie 
ground rcndei's it iinpregnalile; and on 
the south it has only one ditch, for the 
same reason;’* [both these sides rising 


* Boaditva i-. di-,cnlKd a. wearing a Uikmi tunic and to wliitli was added a 

II .(11 f.'Uu.d iHi tlie l>. wuU a gold liodkiii. 
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boldljr like a parapet wall.] " The west 
side, where is the etitrancc, is fenced with 
donl)Ie works ; and to the south-west, with 
treble. There was also a narrow passage 
out of the east side, down the pitch of the 
hill.” — These camps were frequently 
defended with triple ramparts ; and the 
finest known specimen of triple ramparted 
British camps is the Herefordshire Bea- 
con, one of the Malverne hills, presumed 
to have been afterwards used by the 
Welch and French in the wars of Owen 
Glendower. It is long and narrow, very 
perfect, and with only one slanting oblique 
entrance. Ossiaa says, that the king at 
night rested on a hiU alone; and there 
is a small and very singular pretorlum, 
with immense ditches, and a bridge-like 
entrance oi|||||wide enough to admit a 
single person. It is placed on the brow 
and the most steep and inaccessible part. 
On the declivity is a cave, cut in the 
rock, about ten feet long, six feet broad, 
and seven feet high ; and at Maiden Castle, 
near Dorchester, is also a cave, near the 
entrance, very possibly for a guard to sec 
who approached the camp. According to 
Cmsar’s remark, this strong British fort- 
ress was situated in the heart of a wood, 
viz. Malverne Chase. The Gaulish strong- 
holds were hills, surrounded with marshes, 
or woods, or rivers : and British camps 
ill general occupy the summits of hills 
of a ridge-like form, and commanding 
passes.” * 

The government of the Britons re- 
sembled that of the Celts. They were 
divided into a number of independent 
tribes, each under its separate chief. In 
times of war, they seem to have appointed 
as their leader some renowned warrior, 
whose authority, however, ceased on the 
restoration of* peace. Intimately con- 
nected with their government was their 
religion : for the druids, who were their 
priests and prophets, appear to have ex- 
ercised no small authority over them in 
secular matters ; being not only the in- 
terpreters of their laws, but their judges 
in all cases, criminal and civil. So unim- 
peachable were their judgments esteemed, 
that such as refused to submit to them 
were forbidden to assist at their sacred 
rites. None dared to converse with those 
who had thus offended; so that the punish- 
ment of exclusion was considered worse 
than that of death itself. The druids were 


the philosophers of the Celtic tribes. In 
Britain, they cultivated natural philoso- 
phy, astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, mechanics, medicine, iiotany, 
and rhetoric ; they were also adepts in 
magic and divination : and so celebrated 
were they for their acquirements, both at 
home and abroad, that the noble youths 
of Gaul, as well as those who wislfed to 
embrace the same profession, were placed 
under their tuition. 

If we consider the age and country in 
which the druids flourished, their learn- 
ing and knowledge were more extensive 
than we should be inclined to suppose. 
Physiology, or ^latural philosophy, ap- 
pears to have been their favourite study ; 
and Strabo tells us that, with respect to 
the universe, they held an opinion, com- 
nrion to many philosophers of other na- 
tions, viz. that it was never to be entirely 
destroyed or annihilated, but would be 
renewed by a succession of great changes 
and revolutions; some of which were 
destined to be produced by the influence 
of water, others by that of fire.f We, 
however, know but little of their ideas as 
to the nature and extent of the creating 
power ; nor can we decide if they believed 
that matter was eternal, or that the 
Almighty fiat created this ** great globe, 
and all which it inherit,” out of the in- 
finite void. They seem to have enter- 
tained correct opinions with respect to 
the shape of the earth ; supposing it to 
be of a spherical form. They professed 
to have great knowledge of the motions 
of the heavens and the stars ; by which, 
says Mela, tliey “ pretended to discover 
the designs and counsels of the gods.’* 
They computed their time by nights, 
months, years, and ages ; and Pliny say?., 
they began both their months and } ears 
not from the change, but from the sixth 
day, of the moon. If we may believe the 
testimony of Plutarch, they were ac- 
quainted with the constellations, the signs 
of the zodiac, and were skilled in mea- 
suring the revolutions of the sun and the 
planets ; and if Diodorus Siculus, in his 
description of the Hyperborean island, 
meant Britain, it is certain that they pos- 
sessed some kind of astronomical instru- 
ment which answered the purpose of 
our telescope. We cannot possibly say 
what progress they had made in arith- 
metic and geometry; but that they un- 
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ilcrstood sometiiing of the latter, and of 
mensuration, is evident : for Csesai* says, 
“ When any disputes arise amon'; the 
Britons about their inheritances, or the 
limits of their fields, they are entirely 
referred to the druids.’* Their acquaint- 
ance with geography was probably con- 
lined to that of their own island ; their 
knowledge of mechanics to the application 
of the lever and the wedge, which en- 
abled them to cleave and to raise those 
immense blocks of stone which formed 
their cromlechs and (if Stonehenge is a 
druidical place of worship) their temples. 
Their medical practice was mixed up 
with many magical ceremonies, and we 
know neither #s extent nor the nature of 
any of their applications. In oratory, 
they appear to have excelled ; and they 
scein to have been very successful in 
teacliing that art to the chiefs, who arc 
ollen reprCvSented as haranguing their fol- 
lowers with great force and effect. It has 
been questioned if they knew the use of 
letters: but their law, mentioned by 
(Jjcsar, as prohibiting them from com- 
mitting tlieir doctrines to writing, seems 
conclusive on this point; for, as Dr. 
Henry observes, ** had they been igno- 
rant of the art of writing, they would 
neither have had any necessity for, nor 
any idea of, such a law.*’ * 

After the Homan conquest the con- 
(juerors introduced their own language, 
as also that of Greece ; and the British 
youth in;ide considerable progress in the 
learning of the ancients. Theology was 
much cultivated amongst them, and the 
British divines held a high rank in their 
day. Towards the close of the Homan 
dominion, when the land was harassed by 
tbe invasions of the Piets and Scots, the 
decline of literature commenced, and the 
depredations of the Saxons tended to 
restore the reign of barliarism amongst 
the unfortunate Britons. The clergy par- 
took of the ignorance of the people ; and 
for a long time the whole island was in- 
volved in the very depth of darkness. 

We must now return to the druids, 
wlio appear to have been divided into 
three classes: bards, vates, or eubates, 
and druiils par excellence. The former 
were poets and musicians ; the eubates 
practised magic, and endeavoured, says 
Ammianiis Marcel linus, “ to lay open the 
most hidden secrets of nature:” the 
druids were the priests and philosophers ; 
the bards were the historians, the nide 


but brief chroniclers of ihc time. They 
composed hymns to their gods, and in 
spirited verse sang the heroic acts of 
their chiefs. The latter compositions 
were recited or sung to the armies on the 
eve of battle, with a view to animate them 
to deeds of glory, and were accompanied 
with instrumental music, consisting of 
mouth organs and lutrps. Such, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, was the venera- 
tion in which the bards were held, that if 
one of them made his appearance when 
two armies were engaged in battle, the 
contending hosts immediately ceased 
their strife to listen to his songs. 

As priests, the power of the druids was 
iinboiindccl ; but the principles of their 
theology it would be difficult to explain. 
Originally it is supposed that tliey believed 
in the existence of one !Being ; 

but in Cjesar’s time thl^vorshijpped 
Bacchus, Ceres, Proserpine, Mercury (in 
the form of a cube), Apollo (as Belcmis), 
Mai’s (as Hcesus, or Heus^ perhaps from 
the Celtic hundh^ a dog, which might be 
the AnvJbls Intram of the Egyptians), 
Jupiter (represented by the oak), and 
Minerva. They held that souls were 
immortal, but that after death they trans- 
migrated into other bodies. They, how- 
ever, imagined that this state could en- 
dure onl^ lor a certain iieriod ; as they 
believed in another world, where those 
who committed suicide to accompany 
their friends would be allowed to enjoy 
their society; they also believed that let- 
ters given to dying persons, or thrown on 
the funeral piles of the dead, would be 
fiiithfiilly delivered in the world of spirits. 
All the principles of their religion were 
comprised in the Triads, a prodigious 
number of obscure verses, some of which 
are still preserved in Wales. 

Their places of worship w'ere originally 
spacious groves, which, being open at the 
top and sides, they deemed most suitable 
to an omnipresent and omniscient Bein^. 
These groves were planted upon an emi- 
nence, and surrounded with a fence, and 
in the midst were placed cromlechs or 
altars, consisting of stones set upright, 
with others placed across on the top; 
some of them are remaining at the pre- 
sent day. Circles of stones, like those 
remaining at Stonehenge, Abury, and 
other places, are also conjectured to have 
been druidical places of worship. Their 
sacrifices were beasts of various descrip- 
tions ; and not iinfreqiicntly human vie- 
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tims were offered to propitiate the gods ! 
Strabo says, that on certain festivals they 
made a great statue of straw or wicker, 
which they filled with wood, cattle, and 
hiiinan beings, and then made a hecatomb 
of it to their infernal deities. The usual 
times of their devotion were at midday or 
midnight ; and their ordinary assemblies, to 
which both men and women were admit- 
ted, were held at their new and full moons. 
During the performance of their worship, 
they turned round the body from right to 
left; from east, by south, to the west. 
Most of their religious services they be- 
gan and ended by going three times 
round the altar. The oak they held in 
particular veneration : without its leaves 
being first strewed upon the altar, no 
sacrifice could be regularly performed. 
Once a yeaflKy gathered the mistletoe 
with great reverence, cutting it with a 
golden scythe. They marched in solemn 
procession; the bards vralked first, sing- 
ing canticles and hymns. Afterwards 
came a herald, the caduceus in his hand, 
followed by three druids, bearing every 
thing necessary for the sacrifice. Then, 
followed by the people, came the arch- 
druid, who mounted upon the otik and 
cut the mistletoe, which was received by 
the other druids with the greatest respect. 
On the first day of the year it was dis- 
tributed to the people as a holy thing, 
the druids saying, ** The mistletoe for 
the new year.” 

The education of children was intrust- 
ed to the druids, who separated them 
from their parents till they attained the 
age of fourteen years. None could enter 
upon a public employment who had not 
been educated by a druid ; and sacred 
cells were erected of unwrought stones, 
in the gloomy recesses of some thick 
wood, where tne druids were accustomed 
to deliver their instructions, as also their 
divinations, and where they decided con- 
troversies. Their judgments seemed to 
have been pronounced from eminences 
cither natural or artificial. In Anglesca, 
Mr. Pennant says that he found the br^n 
or gwyn (the royal tribunal), 
belonging to the archdruid. It is a cir- 


cular hollow of 180 feet in diameter, siiiy 
rounded by an immense n^ger of earth 
and stones. Not far from it was one of 
the gorseddau, or thrones, upon which 
the druid sat aloft while he instructed 
the people. 

In places where there were many 
druids, one was raised to the chief dig- 
nity, under the title of archdruid. On 
his death a fresh election took place, 
which was not unfre^uentJy decided by 
blows. The archdruid, according to a 
figure in Montfaucon, w'as completely 
draped in a long mantle and flowing robes ; 
he wore an oaken crown, and bore a 
sceptre in his left hand ; and Strabo and 
Pliny describe the other druids as being 
habited in a linen vest and breeches ; 
their hair long, a collar round their necks, 
and bracelets round their wrists and 
above the elbow. Stripes on their gar- 
ments, and rings or circles round their 
feet, according to Borlase, marked the 
diflerent degrees of the druids, who went 
through six diflerent classes before they 
arrived at the summit of their dignity. 

There were druidesses as well as 
druids; but it is not positively known 
whether they were the wives of the 
druids, virgins, married women who only 
saw their husbands once a year, or women 
who performed all the conjugal offices. 
Strabo says that, like the druids, they 
wore, on public occasions, white tunics, 
fastened with clasps and girt with a liroad 
belt. They were barefooted, and car- 
ried, according to Borlase, a magic rod. 
Their chief occupation appears to have 
been the practice of divination and the 
prediction of events from the appearances 
of the entrails of captives taken in war. 
When prisoners were taken, these furies 
flew upon them with drawn swords, 
struck them down, and dragged them to 
a huge labrum or cistern, on which stood 
the officiating druidcss, who plunged a 
long knife into each of the unfortunate 
wretches in succession. The assistant 
dmidesscs, after opening the bodies, exa- 
mined the entrails, and communicated 
their remarks to the council. 
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TO . 

Ai.l my hopes perish, one by one. 

But 1 still live, and still love on, 

And gaze on that patrician brow. 

And mark thy features’ ardent glow, 

The kindling blushes of thy cheek. 

And eyes that eloquently speak, — 

Condemn’d their power to feel and see. 

Although they tire not fixed on me. 

I watch tlie sigh that heaves thy breast. 

When feeling cannot be suppress’d; 

I mark, when none beside is nigh. 

The big tear tremble in thine eye, 

Or sudden blush its deep’ning rcil 
TTpon thy bosom’s snow o’erspread: 

But vain is all I hear or sec — 

Tears, blushes, sighs, arc not for me. 

I knew thy soul, I knew thy worth; 

It was my utmost wish on earth — 

It was my only prayer, to prove 
The priceless blessing of thy love : 

A higher or a happier lot 
1 never sought, and envy not. 

May all life’s pleasures light on thee, 

Whilst care and sorrow dwell with me ! 

1827. D. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. GARRICK, 

( JV^h a beautiful PorlraU.) * 


Mrs. Garrick was born at Vienna, 
oil the 20th of February 1 724-5, ; and, 
as appears by the registry of her baptism 
in the cathedral church of St. Stephen. 
She was the second of the three children 
of M. Johann Veigel, a respectable inhabi- 
tant of that city, and of Eva Maria, his 
wife. Her father was intimately acquaint- 
ed with M. Hilfcrding, a celebrated mditre 
dc ballet of that period, by whom the su- 
perior talent which Mademoiselle Veigel 
possessed was discovered ; her friends, in 
consequence, consented to her ^pearance 
on the stage. Her name, Violctte (a 
translation of the German word Veilge, 
which, with a slight transposition of the 
letters had been her surname) was, it is 
said, adopted by the express command 
of her sovereign. Queen Maria Theresa, 
whose notice and good offices she appears 


to have conciliated at an early age. 
About this time the name of Violctte was 
taken by her parents; by hcT brother, 
Ferdinand Charles, who seems to have 
been also attached to the corps de halleiy 
and by her sister, Theresa. The Italian 
opera, in London, affording great encour- 
agement to foreign candidates for popular 
favour. Mademoiselle Violctte resolved 
to try her success as a dancer at that 
theatre ; and about the year 1744, accom- 
panied a gentleman and his wife, who 
proceeded to England in quest of some 
property to which they had become en- 
titled. She brought with her recom- 
mendations from the Countess of Stah- 
reinberg to the Countess of Burlington, 
and other distinguished ladies, which, 
aided by her own mental and personal 
accomplishments, soon conduced to pro- 


vide Illustration in the Number for May, 
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cure for her a consiJcmble share of at- 
tention and patronage from many persons 
in high life. 

'flic Signora Violetti, on her arrival in 
luiglanil, was engaged by lyarrick, who 
had recently obtained the management of 
Drury Lane Tijeatre. At her first ap- 
pearance she charmed and delighted every 
s[)ectator, and had already obtained a 
degree of success which gave promise of 
a golden harvest, when the Earl and 
Countess of Burlington, who frequently 
attended the theatre, became greatly in- 
terested in her welfare. Being blessed 
with a daughter* some years younger 
than Signora Violetti, his Lordship con- 
ceived the idea of placing her under 
the superintendence of the accomplished 
stranger, who was accordingly withdrawn 
from the stag% where she had been only 
a short time engaged, and where she had 
displayed such transcendent talents as a 
dancer. 

Having been received as an inmate at 
Burlington House, where she was treated 
with the most affectionate and even ma- 
te 4 *nal regard by the Countess, the Sig- 
nora felt herself for the first time in a 
state of happiness. Her felicity was, 
however, of brief duration . Absent from 
the object of an undivulged attachment, 
her cheek grew pale, her charms withered, 
and her health decayed. Great was the 
affliction of her amiable pupil at her 
melancholy state ; but little was the retd 
cause of her aihiients divined. The most 
eminent physicians were summoned to 
her aid, but the violence of her indisposi- 
tion seemed to baffle the ellbrls of medi- 
cal skill. Delicacy forbade her to reveal 
the cause of her sufferings ; but, all other 
measures failing, the fond and attentive 
Countess, who was a judge of the human 
heart, endeavoured by tender solicitation, 
to gain from her protegee a knowledge of 
the fatal malady which thus undermined 
her constitution. The Countess, in a 
word, suspecting that /ove alone was the 
destroyer of the Signora’s peace of mind, 
at once declared her suspicions ; and the 
hesitating answer revealed the truth. It 
is next to impossible, with any pretensions 
to accuracy, to enter into a dctiul of the 
occurrences attendant upon a full explan- 
ation ; suffice it to say, ii’ truth there be 
in the tale, that the Signora, overcome 


with gratitude, confessed on a pledge 
of secres 3 % " that Mr. Garrick was the 
object of her esteem ; but that as yet he 
was entirely ignorant both of her tender 
attachment and consequent sufferings.” 
“ Confide in my Lord’s good offices,” 
said the benevolent Countiirs; ** and 
be assured that our best efforts shall bo 
exerted to obtiiin you consolation and 
relief.” 

No sooner was the matter made known 
to the Earl, than Ids Lordship inviteil 
Garrick to his house, and at a favourable 
moment entered with him into a suitable 
explanation. The enraptured Roscius 
returned innumerable thanks for the un- 
merited honour and fortune (six thousand 
pounds \ to which his Lordship so gene- 
rously anti unexpectedly invited him. He 
|| the same time declared, that from the 
first moment of his acquaintance with the 
Signora, she had been an object of more 
than common interest with him. 

Matters thus explained, the inarriiigc 
was celebrated on the 22d June 1749, 
first at the chapel in Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, by the Rev. Mr. (afterwanls 
Dr.) Franlclin, and on the same da^^ ac- 
cording to the rites of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, at the chapel of the Portuguese 
Embassy, in South Audley Street, by the 
Rev. Mr BI 3 th. In addition to the no- 
ble and munificent fortune of 6000/., be- 
stowed by the Earl and Countess, Mr. 
Garrick gave 4000/., and Lady Burlington 
was a party to the deed of settlement. 
Previous to this match, it is certain that 
Garrick had contemplated a marriage 
with the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. 
In his life of the British Roscius, Mr. 
Murphy relates that he has frequently' 
heard the lady declare, that Garrick went 
so far as to try the wedding ring upon her 
finger. 

In 1764, Mr. Garrick resided at Hamp- 
ton Court, hut during the following year 
he purchased a suitable residence of 
Humphrey T’risnatt, Esq. Here Mrs. 
Garrick clisplayed the elegance of her 
taste in laying out and contributing to the 
beautiful arrangement of the grounds: 
nor was the subject of this memoir inat- 
tentive to the interests of the theatre, 
then still under the management of her 
husband. 

The health both of Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 


* She was afterwards married to the most noble the Marquis of Huntington, who, on the 

demise of his father, came to the title and estates of the Duke of Devonshire. 
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rick was now on the decline. Mrs. Gar- 
rick, in particular, was recommended to 
visit the baths of Padua. On the Idth 
Sept. 1763, they quitted Dover, and on 
the Continent were everywhere received 
with marked attention and respect. If 
the manners of Garrick were prepossess- 
ing, his willingness to oblige foreigners by 
a private and occasional exercise of his 
powers was not less praiseworthy. Being 
at Paris, he was earnestly solicited to 
compete with Mademoiselle Clairon, a 
celebrated French actre.ss. When the 
performance was ended, and when Made- 
moiselle Clairon had recovered from her 
admiration at the inimitable manner in 
which Garrick had just personified the 
madness of King Lear, she caui^ht the 
actor in her arms, and kissed him d 
Franga'iac. Then turning to Mrs. GarricK^ 
she apologised for her conduct, alleging 
the impossibility of withholding this in- 
voluntary mark of her applause. After an 
absence of eighteen months, at the end of 
the year 1765, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick re 
turned to London. 

Tt is not our province here to enterJ^to 
the history of Mr, Garrick, nor to enlarge 
upon the liberality and consummate ability 
with which he regulated Che affairs of the 
theatre. SufHce it to say, that on the 
10th June, 1776, this incomparable actor, 
to the lasting regret of his atlmirers, 
finally (|uitted the stage, and retired to 
Hampton, where he and his amiable part- 
ner received frequent visits from the no- 
bility and men of letters. In 1779, Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrick were invited to spend 
the Christmas at Altliorp, the seat of 
Lord Spencer, when sudden and violent 
illness hastened Garrick’s departure. On 
the 15th January he returned to his 
house on the Adelphi Terrace, and in 
five days was no more. His remains 
were removed to Westminster Abbey, and 
deposited in Poets* Corner, near the 
monument of Shakspeare. The greater 
part of his property, which was consider- 
able, Garrick bequeathed to his wife. In 
her affliction, Mrs. Hannah More was a 
friendly guest under her roof, and the in- 
timacy between them subsisted to the 
latest period of Mrs. Garrick’s existence. 

The visits of a select number of friends 
were occasionally admitteil. Suitors were 
not wanting, who would fain have pre- 


vailed upon her to change her widow^ 
condition. Among others. Lord Mon- 
boddo zealously endeavoured to obtain 
her hand, but she gratehdly declined the 
honour. To the close of her life Mrs. 
Garrick ever felt disposed to discharge 
the friendly relations of life. She was 
constant in the performance of her reli- 
gious duties as n member of the Catholic 
church ; and the habitual cheerfulness of 
her disposition was influenced by that 
complete resignation to the divine will 
with which she ever contemplated the 
period of her dissolution. Her decease 
took place on the 16th October, 1822, at 
her house in the Adelphi. She expired 
in her chair, without any apparent suffer- 
ing ; and so unexpectedly, that she had, 
on the preceding day, signified her inten- 
tion of witnessing the reopening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, where a private box was 
always reserved for her accommodation 
without payment. 

It has been stated, that about a month 
before her death, Mrs. Garrick visited 
W^estinlnstcr ; and addressing the clergy- 
man who attended her, said, — “I sup- 
pose there is not room enough for me 
to be laid by the side of my dear David ? ’* 
The clergyman assured her that there 
would be room enough. She then said, 
with an air of pleasantn', — “I wish to 
know, not that I think 1 am likely soon 
to require it, for I am yet a 7ncre but 
merely for the satisfaction of my feelings, 
and that I may be prepared for the 
time when 1 must submit to the will of 
Heaven.” She had indeed an extra- 
ordinary opinion of the durability of her 
life, and even attributed the early de- 
mise of her acquaintances and of those 
around, to the want of due caution and 
substantial sustenance. In different apart- 
ments of the house at Hampton, were 
several portraits of Mrs. Garrick such as 
she was in youth : if painters be not flat- 
terers, her appearance must at that period 
have been extremely fascinating.* 

Mrs. Garrick took the greatest pride, 
when her liealth woiihl j>tTmit, in pro- 
menading her picturesque grounds, and 
explaining with cnthiisjastic delight the 
age and date of each tall tree planted by 
herself and Mr. Garrick. It would be 
difficult to produce another instance of a 
person living to witness so many tall 


* Our engraving of Mrs. Garrick, in No. XVII. of this work, for May, will enable our 
readers to judge for themselves* 
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trees grow from saplings to complete nMk 
turity during the lifetime of the pro- 
prietor and occupant. During the sum- 
mer months, Mrs. Garrick indulged in an 
occasional walk on the lawn and terrace 
on the banks of the Thames, at the end of 
whidh Garrick budt the mausoleum for 
the reception of the statue of Shakspeare, 
and the cdebrated chair. In that de- 
lightful spot she was accustomed to enjoy 
the pleasures afforded her by the society 
and conversation of her husband and their 
noble and learned guests. Mrs. Garrick 
was ardently loved by her husband; but 
he was anxious, that after his death, she 
dbonld not only continue a widow, but 
remain in this country: on these, points 
his wHl contained many severe restric- 
tions. In the event of noncompliance 
with either of the above conditions, she 
was to lose one third of her income, and 
to be entirely dispossessed of her houses 
at Ifompton and on the Adelphi Terrace. 
Mrs. Garrick left, it is said, seventy thou- 
sand pounds behind her ; she was a rigid 
Catholic, and when at Hampton, il' health 
and the weather permitted, she on Sun- 
days invariably attended the chapel at 
Isleworth. 

The valuable and extensive stores in 
the libraries of Mr. Garrick at Hampton, 
and on Adelphi Terrace, proved a never- 
failing source of gratification to Mrs. 
Garrick ; who during the greater portion 
of her existence regularly read for several^ 
hours a day ; never less than four hours,* 
even on days when the weather permitted 
her to leave home for a journey to Hamp- 
ton, or for an airing in her chariot. During 
the last three or four years of her life, 
when impaired sight prevented her from 
reading with comfort, her servant regu- 
larly read aloud to her at least four hours ; 
and for six hours on those days on which 
he was unable, from the badness of the 
weather, to leave her residence.* 

Such was Mrs. Garrick’s indefatigable 
character till the close of her. life, that she 
went to the theatres four times, and some- 
times oftener, during the week ; besides 
the invariable course of reading, taking 
the air, visiting Hampton, already men- 
tioned. On the morning of the very day 
on which she died, Mrs. Garrick had made 
arrangements to witness the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre for the season ; but 
in a few hours afterwards, she was taken 


suddenly ill, and before the evening was 
a corpse. It has been erroneously stated 
that she died in the sheets in which her 
revered husband had expired. She had 
always guarded them, it is true, with 
religious care, and had frequently ex- 
pressed her wish to die in the sheets in 
which her " dear David ” had breathed 
his last ; but the attack was too sudden to 
admit of compliance with her wishes. Mr. 
Carr, the solicitor, of John Street, Bed- 
ford Row, who was w^ acquainted with 
Mrs. Garrick, and her intimate thoughts 
and particular wishes, on coining to town 
after her decease, caused her remains to 
be laid on those carefully treasured sheets. 
Her desire to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey was also religiously attended to ; 
^t as the deceased had been a Catholic, 
wid as it was contrary to established 
usage that females, unless of the royal 
family, or celebrat^ for literary talents, 
should be buried in the Abbey, these cir- 
cumstances presented an apparently insur- 
mountable btlrrier to the gratification of 
Mrs. Garrick’s last wishes. The Dean of 
W^minster’s permission was obtained 
onlyon the Thursday preceding the morn- 
ing on which she was buried. Her coffin 
was placed in the vault ebove that of her 
deceased husband. 

Previously to her demise, Mrs. Garrick 
had been engaged in litigation with the 
distant relations of her husband; but, 
after a tedious process, the Lord Chan- 
cellor pronounced a decree against her. 
In every thing relative to the drama she 
took more than ordinary interest. Having, 
on a certain evening, witnessed Kean’s 
performance of Abel Drugger, she on the 
following morning, addressed to that once 
popular actor the following brief letter of 
remonstrance : — 

" Dear Sir, — You don’t know how to 
play Abel Drugger.” 

Kean’s laconic reply is not less worthy 
of commemoration : — " Dear Madam,-— 
I know it.” 

Mrs. Garricdc was accused of great par- 
simony ; but it Is well known that she re- 
mitfEed to h^ relatives abroad a great 
portion of her savings, to the extent of 
some thousands of pounds. 

Some clauses of her will are curious ; 
others highly creditable to Mrs. Gar- 
rick : — 
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MRS. GARRICK’S WILL. 

To Mn. Siddons, a pinr of glovss, wfdeli 
faod been Shakspeare's, and which bad boon 
presented to her late husband during the ju- 
bilee at Staratford, by one of her (Mrs. S.*s) 
family. 

To the Theatrical Fund of Drury Lane 
Theatre, 2001. 

To Hannah More, lOQL 

To Christopher Garrick, her nephew, the 
gold snuff-boi, set with diamonds, ffiven to 
her late husband by the King of Ddfmark. 

To Nathaniel Sj|hrton Garrick, the snuff- 
box given to her late husband by the Duke 
of Parma. 

To her nephew Christopher Garrick, and 
his wife, all the plate which was bought upon 
her marriage ; also a service of /letider, which 
her husband used when a bachelor, bearing 
the name of Garrick, with a wish that tlui 
same should always remain with the head m 
the family ; also the picture of her husband 
in the character of Bichard the T/urd, wliich 
was purchased by her after her husband*s 
decease. 

To Nathaniel Egerton Garrick, a portrait, 
painted by Zoffani, of her husband, without a 
wig, which she bpught after his decease, of 
Mrs. Bradshaw, to whom it bad been given 
as a present. 

To Dowager Lady Amherst, her ring sot 
with diamonds; hiving King Charles’s oak in 
it, and a small gold box used for keeping 
black sticking plaister. 

To Lady Anson, wife of Sir William An- 
son, her dejeune set of Dresden porcelain ; 
and to Sir William Anson, her gold antique 
cameo ring. 

To St. George's Hospital, Middlesex, 
Lying-in Ditto, Magdalen, Refuge for the 
D^titute, and Society for the Indigent 
Blind, 100/. each ; and to the London Or- 
phan, 50/. 

SOOL to be invested ip tlie name of the Vi- 
car of Hampton for the time being, and the 
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hiterewfo bRexpaRded in n ^ 

fer tbw poor of tiM parish. 

To Ajncfadeaoon Fott, 900L towiards Rw 
education of the poor children of St MaR* 
tin’s parish. 

To the Rev. Mr. Archer, Minister of the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Warwick Street 
100/. ; and 100/. for the education of the 
charity children of Warwick Street flhupeL 
There were innumerable other legacies of 
articles of plate, jewels, linen, &c., and money 
to a considerable amount, but of no pabUc 
interest Her executors were the Rev.Thos. 
Rackett and Frederick Beltz, Esq. To the 
former she left books and prints to the vriue 
of 100/. ; and to the latter, 501. in books and 
prints, and lOOt in money. The reridue oi 
her estate, including a bond for OOQOt, from 
the late and present Duke of Devonshire to 
the late Mr. Garrick, to be converted into 
cash, and afterwards invested in Austrian se- 
curities, Mrs. Garrick left to her niece Eli- 
zabeth de Saar, wife of Peter de Saar of 
Vienna, for her sole use and benefit during 
her life ; and, after her death, to her^^and- 
childrcn. ^ 

We have thus brought to a tennina^ 
tion our memoir of this estiinablb woman, 
upon whom fortune so early smiled, and 
who so well deserved her favours. Dae 
allowance made for the inftrteities of 
nature, particularly towards- the decline 
of an already protracted existence, it 
must be admitted that Mrs. Garrick pos- 
sessed an innate fund of cheerfulness 
and resignation which falls to the lot of 
few. From the narrative of her career, 
the thoughtless and the dissipated may 
glean a useful practical lesson on the 
suitable employment and distribution of 
that least valued of ail commodlCies-^ 
time. 
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BT H. PLUNKETT, BSQ., AUTHOR OF 

Thank Heaven, the crisis is near ! lUi^n 
now, as my quivering hand records this 
sl^ht memorial of my fete, the chill damp 
of death overspreads my brow. I have 
dallied and dallied with my task, until 
stem necessity impiously calls upon 
me either to pmorm it, or sink unknown 
and unremembered into the silent grave. 
Death ! Annihilation I— what a volume of 
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untold horrora dwdls in those two simple 
words ! I call to remembrance the pni*^ 
losophy which in the heyday of youth 
and spirits was so congenial to my mind, 
to aid me in this horrible dilemma — 1 
invoke the shades pf Voltaire and Rougk 
seau, whosn tenets I credi^ with sd 
much ardour, and pursued with such wild 
avidity in the days of youth, to direct me 
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from the path into which they have led 
me ; they seem but to deride my exertions 
— to exult in my tortures. Why is this 
death so*fearful ? Wherefore do we cling — 
as though enamoured — to this weak breath ; 
and dread with so much horror the hour 
which shall shut us from the hopes, joys, 
fancies, and sympathies of earth? By 
what fatality does it happen, that we 
would rather live on, victims to the'keenest 
pangs of agony, than allow our life-stream 
to terminate in the dark ocean of eter- 
nity ? Death ! Annihilation ! — horrible I 

But enough of this. Let me employ 
the few remaining hours of existence in 
collecting and recording mv scattered re- 
collections of the scenes of by-gone days. 
Ere the life .^ark be extinct, let me en- 
deavour to anbrd the means of awakening 
in some kind breast one sympathetic 
throb for a being whose earthly course 
has been one continued tissue of misery. 
Oh I how the cold breath of winter 
and the damp dews of midnight have 
crept througn my veins, and curdled 
in my life-blood I Even now, whilst I 
write, an universal tremor agitates my 
frame; but I have sought ray fate, and 
manfully will I undergo the ordeal. I have 
been scorned as mad — 1 have been 
avoided as mad — I have been branded 
as mad ; — but mad 1 am not. 

* # # # 

They never loved me — never. I was 
their first bom, and all the little tender- 
nesses and cares which a child so natur- 
ally expects, were, at my expense, lavished 
upon my younger brother. The genial 
current of affection was frozen in my 
heart, ere yet opportunity had been al- 
lowed for its gushing springs to reveal 
the richness of their depths. The warm 
hopes and sympathies so eminently pecu- 
liar to .the season of boyhood— the many 
feelings and blisses which a heart so ex- 
quisitely moulded must otherwise have 
experienced — all which tended to make 
the past cherished, the present lovely, and 
the future sought after,— were imprisoned 
in the cold chill of recklessness. I felt as 
one who stands alone in the desert, with 
no hand to direct, no companion to cheer 
him. 1 was never an encourager of idle 
fictions, but it was impossible for me, all 
desolate as I was,' to look up to the blue 
firmament, and not link my with one 
of the bright orbs which so often greeted 
mine eve. There was one pale star — 1 
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know not why — but as its brilliancy or 
darkness alternated, I felt that my inmost 
soul sympathised with its changes; and 
as its brightness waned or burned, 1 too 
rejoiced or mourned. The feeling, I 
know, was idle; but it captivated my fancy, 
and I indulged it. Oh ! how niy heart 
throbbed under the accumulation of pent- 
up feelings which loaded it to anguish 1 
At home it was remarked that my man- 
ners grew misanthropic, and my counte- 
nance morose. I b^me impatient of 
the restraint of societ 3 % and burned with 
a feverish longing for the time which 
should free me from its control. I know 
not how to account for this ; but a fatality 
seemed to urge me onwards, although 1 
felt that it was adverse to the warm feel- 
ings of my nature. My days rolled on- 
ward like the developement ^f an almost 
inexplicable dream ; and my existence 
seemed to be confined to the imagination 
alone. And for this was I stigmatised 
with the title of maniac ! 

* * • # 

I loved her — deeply, passionately loved 
her. It was ray first flame, and I indulged 
it with all the ardour of a young and en- 
thusiastic spirit. My best feelings had 
so long, from necessity, been confined to 
their own sanctuary — my hopes, my 
sympathies, my passions, had so long been 
chilled by theapathy of solitude — that now, 
when a blessed channel was afforded by 
which they might gush forth, my sickened 
heart almost sunk beneath its excess of 
bliss ; for the reaction was too powerful 
for its weakened faculties. When, in 
what place, and by what means, we be- 
came acquainted, it recks but little ; suf- 
fice, a mutual flame was established, a 
passion which was revealed alone by the 
mute but appealing eloquence of sighs. 
Our love was an ecstasy of pleasures and 
pangs ; a sense of overwrought happiness 
ami misery, blended withal so exquisitely, 
that, agonising as it was, I would not 
have exchanged those dear pains for all 
tluyiollow happiness of the uorld. She 
w* ray Eden, my hope. For her 
sake alone did I live ; in her happiness 
alone found pleasure, in her sorrows my 
deepest grief. We felt that our Jove 
would be unavailing ; but doth the mari- 
ner cling less wildl} to the floating straw, 
because he feels that its assistance will 
be useless ? Despair but gave a zest to 
our passion ; and, incredible as it may ap- 
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peai’, our hearts were entwined together 
with more tenacity as difficuldes increased 
around us. The wearied spirit must cling 
to some prop, from which death alone can 
effect its disunion. We loved as few have 
loved, as few can love; we suffered as 
few have suffered, as, I trust, few may 
suffer. It was not by the bonds of worldly 
affection that our hearts were united; 
we slighted the sickly glare and vain weak- 
ness of that flame which can be fanned 
by a smile, or quenched by a tear. Our 
passion had been^indlcd in silence, and 
nurtured in grief ; our communings had 
been cherished in fear; we had been 
mute companions in sorrow. We knew 
that we were doomed to part as we had 
met, in silence and in tears ; and we did 
part : how, or when, I know not. But 
even now, at the distance of so many 
years, the horrid truth flashes upon me 
like a remembrance which we would fain 
discard, but which, in spite of our efforts, 
again and again recurs. Yes I we did 
part ; » — would to God it had been for 
ever! 

« « * * 

% 

’Twas thus the stream of time rolled 
on. Once again my step trod the land 
of my fathers, but in loneliness and sad- 
ness. All the currents of siffection, 
all that can infuse into the wearied heart 
consolation for the past — hope for the 
future, — were dried within me. The 
blasted oak lives on at the root, although 
its every branch be witliered, its every 
protection faded ; and thus it was with 
me. My heaft was like a bleak and arid 
wilderness, with no stream of hope to 
revive its dreary dearth, no current of joy 
to awaken it to earthly sympathies. 1 
could not sigh — the effort would have 
been too much for cndiuance. I could 
not weep — the fountain of tears was 
frozen in my soul. 

But 1 must be brief L^eel the death- 
pang preying upon iny 

quivenng hand and faimH^ spirits reveal 
too well how short is the space allotted to 
me. Carelessly 1 passed what was for- 
merly the home of my parents ; they had 
been the cause of all my misery, and their 
brutal want of affection was certainly not 
lost upon me. Another quarter of an 
hour found me seated in the alcove in 
which ray stolen interviews had been held 
with Emily ; on the same scat, beholding 
the same prospect, and indulging in the 


same feelings as at our last^ meeting 
She too had been there; a slight form 
W'hich I marked at a distance in the gar- 
den, bade me indulge the hope that she 
was not far off. Language were weak 
to depict my feelings at that critical mo- 
ment. She approached — she entered ! 
Good God ! how altered, and yet how 
much the same ! how faded, and yet how 
passing beautiful ! She saw me ; but no 
smile of recognition played on her cheeks, 
no tear of astonishment glistened in her 
eye. A shriek — a deadly shriek — burst 
from her lips, and she fell senseless into 
my anns. Suddenly, however, starting 
up as if ashamed of her weakness, she 
cast upon me a look which pierced my 
very soul. It was but a look ; but that 
heart must indeed liavc been of ada- 
mant, which had not shrunk from its 
withering gaze. I called upon her, but 
she did not answer ; I entreated her, but 
she did not hear me; I pronounced her 
name, but my words died on the air: 
there she stood, motionless, senseless, and 
almost breathless. There was a vacancy 
in her stare, an idiotic expression in her 
countenance, w'hich told but too well that 
her reason had fled. She seemed almost 
to gasp for breatii ; so eager, so intense 
was the one feeling which predominated 
in her soul. On a sudden, however, 
starting from her reverie, and utter- 
ing an unearthly yell of laughter, she 
rushed from the arbour. I followed, and 
endeavoured to retain her ; but her fra- 
gile form, endued at that moment with 
an almost supernatural energy, eluded my 
grasp, and she continued her course to 
the mansion. This was, however, but the 
phrensy of a moment. Returning, if pos- 
sible, even at a more hurried pace than 
that with which she had departed, she 
again entered the arbour. “ Ay, I knew 
it would be thus ! ” exclaimed she, as she 
grasped my hand with feiTour ; " I knew, 
m spite of all their arguments, that my 
dire forebodings could not be based on 
unreality. I felt that my heart could not 
thus yearn, were not the object of its every 
wish still unnumbered with the dead.” — 
Dead I ” ejaculated I, in a wild and 
hurried tone ; " Good God ! what can 
have given rise to this horrible illusion ? 
Emily, if you still retain any regard for 
the miserableoljject of your earliest aflec- 
tions, keep me not thus in suspense, 

but .” — “Henry,” resumed she; 

“ be not thus impatient. When last I 
B« 3 
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addrased thee, thou wert a boy, but now 
thou art a man ; with the image of child- 
hood, divest thyself of its passions, and 
act and speak as the man that thou art. 

1 AM THY BKOTHER’s WIFE ! Ay, UpOU 
bosom must this aching head repose ; 
to Aim must 1 look forward for the con- 
summation of my miseries. O Henry ! 
she continued, ** hadst thou been able to 
walyse the many and tumultuous feel- 
ings which racked mv soul, when, two 
days ago, I acknowledged as my husband 
the wretch whom I abhorred, and with a 
prophet’s glance saw the secrets of the 
drevjr future unveiled to my gaze, thou 
hadst indeed pitied the hapless victim of 
thy treachery ! ** — “ Good Heaven ! ” re- 
joined I ; " what can this mean ? The 
shade of some daric unfathomable mys- 
tery seems to brood over me.”— “ What !” 
interrupted she ; is it possible that my 
imamnmgs can have b^n unfounded? 
Oh ! I thought it must be thus : 1 knew 
that the vows which we cherished with 
so much ardour, and in the face of so 
many dangers, could not be so easily 
broken. No ! they told me that the ol> 
ject of my fond, my first love, had been 
faithless to his trust ; they would fain, 
also, have persuaded me that he was 
dead $” and she paused ere she again re- 
peated the word, ** ay, dead ; but I knew 
that they were deceiving me : and now 
that he is returned — returned to claim 
me for his own — they have forced me 
into a union more horrible than a thou- 
sand deaths. They have deluded me ! 
but let them beware : I will have my re- 
venge !” The earnest andimpassioned tone 
in which she gave vent to the gloomy 
feelings of her spirit awed me, in despite 
of myself, into an almost breathless silence. 

1 felt as though 1 were in the presence of 
a superior being ; and it was not until she 
had concluded, that I ventured to embody 
in words the agony of thought which 
pressed its leaden weight upon me. At 
length however, I ventured to exclaim — 
** l 4 md me, my Emily — lead me to the 
wretches who, with their execrable false- 
hoods, have so played upon your credulity; 
and even thou^ ranged among my nearest 
kindred, I will hesitate not to chastise 
their unaccountable villany.” — Again 
and again must 1 repeat to you, be not 
impatmnt. Impetuosity will fail to eftect 
that purpose, which our cooler rea^ 
wUl aid us to accomplish without dim- 
cidty. For the present we must part. 
When the village clock tolls the hour ol’ 
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midnight, meet me in my private apart- 
ment. Be punctual — be cautious ; till 
then farewell I ” and she once more de- 
parted from my presence. 

« * * « 

The last stroke of the bell tolled the 
hour of midnight ; I entered, by means of 
a private passage, into the secret chamber, 
where Emily Impatiently awaited my ar- 
rival. Seizing my hand with a firm and 
unfaltering grasp, and addressing me in a 
low but not tremulous accent — " Art 
thou a man?” said she; at the same 
time fixing upon me a look of fearful 
and withering import. Surprised at this 
strange commencement of an interview 
which I had been inclined to suppose 
would have been carried on in a far dif- 
ferent spirit, and unable to divine the 
cause of so abrupt an interrogation, 1 an- 
swered, rather petulantly, — “ 1 trust that 
by no action of my life have I yet for- 
feited that title.” — “ Speak low,” re- 
lied she, cautiously ; “ the very walls 
ave ears, and the winds themselves will, 
in the face of Heaven, proclaim this hor- 
rible deed.” A sudden chill came over 
me. Could it be, then, that the innocent 
Emily, whose artless eloquence had a few 
hours previously taken so strong a hold 
of my afibetions, was now to become my 
murderer? The appearance of a short 
dagger which she at that moment with- 
drew from the folds of the robe which 
enveloped her form, fully confirmed my 
suspicions. Was she, then, insane ? Aa 
the horrible conjecture struck me, with 
the aid of that power whi^ the mind so 
pre-eminently possesses of concentrating 
in one point things apparently remote and 
anomalous, did 1 pass in review before 
me each action which she had committed 
— each word which she had spoken ; — 
and too well did they verify my surmises. 
The fervour of her accent, the impas- 
sioned gesture of her manner, the rest- 
lessness of heB|||||L all tended to convince 
me that the MKe of reason had been 
usurped. In a low and hurried tone of 
voice she continued — “ What infiituation 
is this ? You have affirmed that you are 
a man ; let not your actions disprove the 
assertion: nay, shrink not, but follow 
me I ” She then, with a swifi and noise- 
less step, led the way into the anteroom ; 
and having ascertained that our move- 
ments were unobserved, continued her 
course into her bedchamber. Approach- 
ing the bed, and with one hand putting 
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the lamp over the features of her ili-fated 
husband, to observe if the occasion was 
favourable to the meditated deed, and 
with the other suspendinp the dagger 
over his naked breast, whilst her whole 
countenance diwlayed the workings of a 
deadly and impacable hatred, she bade 
me approach. Merciful Heaven ! what 
was my astonishment on discovering that 
the intended victim was, indeed^ my bro- 
ther ! It mattered not at that moment 
what had been my injuries, or how deep 
soever the malediction which, in the bit- 
terness of my anguish, I had vented upon 
him ; the imminent danger of his present 
situation was sufficient to dispel all feel- 
ings of rancour from my breast, and to 
rouse within me the elections of the 
brother. " Fiend ! ” exclaimed I, half 
choked with indignation, and at the same 
time 1 wrested the dagger from her hold. 
The disturbance wliich necessarily at- 
tended this struggle, added to the noise 
occasioned by the lamp as it fell from the 
grasp of Emily, aroused my slumbering 
brother — aroused him, alas ! but to plunge 
him into a torpor yet more profound; — 
ere time had been allowed him to enquire 
into the nature oF the confusion, he was 
no more I The blow had descended ; — 
one, and one only, groan announced the 
passage of his spirit to its eternal home : 
he had lallen by my hand. By what in- 
fatuation 1 know not, but, scarcely had 1 
obtained the dagger within my [)ower, 
than, ere opportunity had Iiecn given for 
reflection, it was buried in my brother’s 
breast. My brain reeled — my limbs re- 
fused to perform their office — and with the 
loud yells of laughter which proceeded 
from tlie lips of Emily, my senses utterly 
deserted me 

m St St * 

She^ too, had departed ! She — the sole 
tie that remained to bind me to this desert 
earth. Maniac as she was in ail that 
regarded the affairs of tiiis world, and 
strange and wild as was all that apper- 
tained to her, sdll it was enough for me 
that she knew how to love — to love with 
deep, and intense, and abstracted ardour. 
— - 8he died ! My own hand framed the 
grave which received her — my own hand 
scattered the dust over her remains. She 
had been guilty, but she had been uncon- 
sciously so; she had stooped from her 
lofty course — but it is in human nature 
to sin, and she was but human. 
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The lapse of years had roIM on in ita 
unmarked thou^ not unmaofkine course, 
and I, together with my i«ed iaUier, was 
a wretched outcast on the ffice of the 
earth, wandering about from place to 
place, with no home to which I might 
direct my steps, and dependent upon die 
offices of charity for a scanty subsistence; 
but yet the impression of the undfaced 
and ineffiiceable horrors which attended 
the evening of my brother’s murder stiU 
remained indelibly marked on the tablet 
of my mind. Misery on misery had been 
heaped upon my head — the hand of chas- 
tisement had smitten me hard — but yet 
that remembrance, like the ** worm w hich 
dieth not,” still remained engraved with- 
in my soul. It was in vain that I em- 
ployed every method which human in- 
genuity could suggest to hush the relentless 
monitor. Wherever I directed my steps, 
in whatever quarter I smourned, still was 
I haunted by misery. In the dreams of 
the midnight hour, when my fevered brain 
endeavoured to win a slight relaxation 
from the toils and anxieties of the day, 
the pale phantom of my brother hover^ 
around my bed ; and often, as in the tor- 
ture of the moment I started up convul- 
sively, have I seen his withered hand 
ti’anscribing on the wall, in vivid and dis- 
tinct traces, the dreadful and irrevocable 
curse, “ For ever I” “ For ever I” " For 
ever I ” constantly rang in mine ears : it 
invested every object on which 1 gazed, 
was enwrapt in each accent that I heard 
— it was eternally present to my soul. 

On a cold and gloomy winter’s even- 
ing, my aged and decrepit father, after a 
day of unusual toil, being unable to sus- 
tain himself longer against the joint effects 
of fatigue and hunger, seated himself on 
the bank of a stream which meiuidered 
througli a meadow adjacent to the road. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, in which 
his feelings had been merged, as it were, 
in vacuity, suddenly seizing me by the 
arm, and fixing his glaring eyeballs fitll 
upon my face, he ask^ me for bread. 1 
myself, almost phrensied with the hor- 
rible prospect of misery and starvation 
which awaited both ray parent and myself, 
and willing to consider a speedy release 
from agony as far preferable to an exist- 
ence of torture, impatiently and pitilessly 
i^l^ulsed his entreaties. Steadily gazing 
upon my features, as though to ascertain 
B li 4 
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if his senses had deceived him, biit per- 
ceiving no relaxation of the freezing look 
which I had voluntarily assumed, the old 
man burst into a flood of tears, at the 
same time reproaching me in a low and 
feeble voice. “ Oh, no ! ’* said he ; “ you 
will not, cannot be so cruel : you will not 
endure to see your father perishing before 
your eyes, whilst you have it in your 
power, by a slight effort, to preserve him. 
The coldest, the most brutalised nature 
would shrink from it.’* 

Remorse smote my heart : I directed 
my attention to my too long neglected 
parent. I remembered, that when in my 
childish hours I had needed attention and 
regard, /ic it was who had bestowed it 
upon me ; and, however indidercntly he 
had performed the task, still it was to 
him that I had been indebted for my ex- 
iitente, all miserable anti worthless as it 
was. Repentance came too lute ; the hand 
of death was on him. The bloodless 
check — the eye rolling in the last ago- 
nies of mortality — the contracted fea- 
tures — the stiffening limbs — all bespoke 
the period of his earthly existence to be 
near at hand. His muscles quivered be- 
neatli the force of violent convulsions; — 
the sufferer gasped eagerly for breath. 
By means, however, of the constant and 
violent application of water obtained from 
the neighbouring brook, I succeeded, in 
some measure, in restoring his w'cakened 
energies. Detennined, by some means 
or other, to obtain sustenance for his 
fainting frame, 1 hastily took the road to 
the neighbouring village, ' Thrusting my 
iuiked hand through the window of the 
first victualler’s shop which arrested my 
attention, 1 seized a loaf of brciul placed 
near the window, and, in spite of a slight 
wound from the contents of a pistol which 
grazed my cheek, and the loud cries 
which were niised to arrest my progress, 
1 eluded the vigilance of my pursuers, 
and once more reached the spof where a 
few minutes before 1 had left; my father 
at the point of death. Judge of my as- 
tonishment and chagrin, when 1 disco- 
vered that he was no longer to be seen ! 
Whither could he have fled ? The faint 
and enervated condition in which I had 
left him utterly precluded the possibility 
of his having removed without assistance. 
And yet where was he ? The difficulty 
did not long remain unsolved. On cast- 
ing my eyes downwards upon the course 
of the brook, I discovered, through the 


dark mists which now began to envelope 
nie, the corpse of my father. In attempt- 
ing to slake his parching thirst he had 
unfortunately lost his balance ; and un- 
able, from the enfeebled state of his limbs, 
to regain it, he had fallen from the bank 
into the stream. At least, such was the 
only probable interpretation which the 
confused state of iny faculties then afford- 
ed me. But little time, however, was 
allowed me for reflection. Ere 1 had 
accomplished the task of delivering the 
remains of my father from their watery 
tomb, the voices of my pursuers were 
agiiin audible in the flistance. .Hastily 
and without hesitation did 1 now continue 
my course. The night had just set in 
with all her terrors. The road which I 
pursued terminated in a narrow and pre- 
cipitous path, that, Vi^inding obliipiely 
round an almost perpendicular rock, led 
from the loftier ground to the banks of a 
hurrying river, which foamed and billow- 
ed beneath. To pause for a moment 
were worse than madness ; to return — 
or to proceed — were alike destruction. 
As I entered on the so much dreaded 
task, I thought that on a breath of wind 
which rushed past me I could distinguish 
the everlasting curse which haunted me, 
embodied in the words “ For ever ! ” 
The pcrspii’ation stood in cold drops on 
iny brow. Determined to proceed, not- 
withstanding that on one hand a steep 
rock reared its summit to the skies, and 
on the other a yawning abyss presented 
itself, as though it opened its greedy jaws 
to bury me in the torrent which dashed 
beneath, and by the roar of which I could 
alone judge of its termination, I rushed 
impetuously down the descent. Sudden- 
ly, however, upon the moanings of the 
low and fitful breeze, I fancied 1 could 
again hear the voices of my pursuers. ‘ It 
was but an indistinct tone which smote 
mine ear, but it vibrated through my 
frame like a thunder-peal, and spoke to 
me of tortures, of agonies, and of shame. 
True — I feared not death ; nay, I rather 
courted it : but to be exposed to the 
taunts and jests of every sneering by- 
stander — to hear my name mentioned in 
connection with ignominy and crime — 
my brain reeled with delirium at the idea ! 
A sudden chill invaded my whole frame 

— a violent tremor agitated every limb 

— and at length I fell with helpless in- 
activity on the ground before me. Re- 
covering, however, from this transient 
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weakness, it was l)ut to leam that my 
pursuers were still approaching nearer 
and nearer. Despair infused new vigour 
into my almost fainting energies — the 
consciousness of the ignominious fate 
which awaited my capture incited me to 
renewed exertions but in vain. An- 
other — and another — and another shout 
burst upon mine ear. Nearer and yet 
nearer did my pursuers advance — and 
with tenfold horrors did the difficulties of 
my situation present themselves to my ha- 
rassed senses. One only means of escape 
now remmned for me. The gaping abyss 
invited me to descend — and the roanng 
torrent beneath would welcome me to its 
arms. The idea was but the immediate 
forerunner of its execution. I hurled my- 
self down, and, strange to say, alighted 
without injury on the green sward, which 
extended itself along the banks of the 
river. After the lapse of a few minutes, 
I distinctly heard the shouts of my ene- 
mies as they rushed along the path from 
which I hefd descended. — The munnurs 
gradually died away in the distance, and 
at length became no longer audible. — 
Unable, in spite of every endeavour, 
to extricate mj'sclf from the dreadful 
situation in which I was now placed. 


and unprovided with food for any contin- 
gency of the kind that m^ht happen, 1 
was thus left alone to await the norrors 
of a lingering and miserable death by 
starvation. 

# * # * 

In a hovel, the wretched but benevo- 
lent inmates of which have ailbrded me 
shelter and concealment, I trace tliis 
rough narrative of my dark and chequered 
life. Benevolence ! charity ! — and to 
me I but it will soon be over. 1 feel that 
my hours are numbered ; were it not so, 
1 should indeed become the maniac that 
men suppose me. Away with the bitter 
cup of existence ! 1 have drained it to 

the dregs. And yet to die thus is hor- 
rible! 

* ♦ * * 

Anotherday — perhaps the last ! — and 
yet methiuks mine agony is less intense 
as my strength falters, and mine hour 
approaches. 1 can no more I Stranger ! 
should this memorial of my sufferings 
reach thee, pray for the spirit of the mur- 
derer. 


ROMANCE. 

BY MRS. TURNBULL. 

What art thou, Spirit of Romance? — a dream — 
Some sweet illusion of the feverish mind. 

But Reason comes;— and then thy dazzling beam 
Leaves a far worse than nothingness behind ; — 

An aching void, which cliills the warmest breast — 

The desolation of a broken heart ; 

Which cares not, hopes not, for the world’s rude rest: 

For joy and sorrow must alike depart. 

And all that must be now, will one day be 
Lost in the heaven of eternity I 


LOVE AND HATRED. 

A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTHE. 

Tw o opulent individuals, residing in age, the young couple might exchange the 
the same neighbourhood, and between bonds of friendship for closer and dearer 
whom a strict friendship had subsisted ties. This design, however, seemed likely 
from infancy, formed the resolution of to prove abortive, as the children, though 
educating their respective children, a son otherwise of excellent dispositions, niani- 
and a daughter, under the same roof, in fested, from their ewliest years, a most 
the hope that, when arrived at a suitable unaccountable avei'sion to each other’s 
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society. PeriiapB a too great resemblance 
existed between their characters. Alike 
ingenuous and frank in their inclinations, 
and firm in their little resolves, they were 
beloved and even respected by theiVplay* 
fellows, whilst each appeared to the other 
as a detested rival. Inventive when alone, 
but actuated by a spirit of hostility when 
together, their efforts seemed the result, 
not generous emulation, but of invi- 
dious opposition. To every body else 
goodnatured and amiable, they showed 
their spite, and even malice, with refer- 
ence 'onl^ to each other. 

This sttigular and mutual enmity seemed 
to increase with increasing years, and dis- 
pla^d itself in all their childish sports. 
Chudren have a favourite game, in which 
they divide themselves into little armies, 
and engage in mimic combats. On occa- 
sions of this sort, the daring little maiden, 
placing herself at the head of one party, 
would, with such fury, attack the oppos- 
ing force commanded by her detested 
rival, that, to avoid the shame of a de- 
feat, he had no other resource than that 
of dsarining and capturing his furious 
but fair antagonist ; who, even when van- 
quished, continued her desperate strug- 
gles, and compelled him, in defence of his 
own eyes, to tie her hands behind her 
back with his silk handkerchief. An 
alfi'ont such as this she never forgave; 
and so deep-laid and serious were hco* 

E lans for revenge, that the parents, who 
ad long observed with regret this strange 
animosity, reluctantly conceded to the 
necessity of separating the little foes, and 
of relinquishing altogether the pleasing 
hope of their future union. 

The boy soon distinguished himself 
among his new connections; in every 
brancQ of instruction he made the most 
rapid progress, llis ow n inclination, se- 
conded by the advice of his friends, in- 
duced him to embrace the profession of 
arms ; which he had no soon^ adopted, 
than he obtained the esteem anil affection 
of his military comrades, to promote 
whose interests or whose pleasures, his 
efforts were incessantly directed. Though 
unconscious of the source of his new feel- 
ings, he experienced the most unalloyed 
ddi^t at his separation firom the only 
enemy tlwt nature had apparently assign- 
ed him. 

The girl, on her.<part, soon found her- 
sdf in an altered situation. Her increas- 
ing years, advancing education, and, above 


all, a certain delicacy of feeling, alienated 
her from those rnu^ and violent p^times 
in which she had hitherto mingled in com- 
pany with boys. Her mind began to ex- 
perknee the want of something on which 
to exercise its energies ; there was now 
no object near her gpepable of exciting 
her hate, nor had me yet found one 
worthy of her love. 

A young man of rank, fortune, and 
abilities, much esteemed in society, and 
rather older than her former adversary, 
began, about this period, to pay her the 
most marked attentions. For the first 
time, she found herself an objoctipf tender 
solicitude : she felt gratified at a prefer- 
ence which .80 flatteringly distinguished 
her amongst many others of her sex, her 
superiors in age and education, and alto- 
gether of higher pretensions than herself. 

The persevering attentions of her ad- 
mirer — his demeanour towards her pa- 
rents, expressive, calm, and all but hope- 
less (for she was yet extremely young), 
all interested her in his favour": habit, 
too, and the ojnnion of the world, which 
quickly assumed that his suit had been 
successful, contributed not a little to 
bias her inclinations: she had so often 
been called his bride, that she began to 
look upon herself as such in reality ; so 
thit when she at length resolved, accord- 
ing to the custom of her country, to be- 
troth herself by an exchange of rings 
with him who had so long passed as her 
intended husband, it never occurred to 
her that further consideration might still 
be necessary. The calm course which 
the afiair had hitherto taken, was not 
interrupted by the ceremony of the be- 
trothinent; every thing on both sides 
rooeeded as usual. The lovers felt 
appy in their daily intercourse, and were 
desu'ous of prolonging the present de- 
lightful season — the gay spring-time of 
their futiu'e more serious life. 

In the mean time, her early foe, who 
had become highly accomplished, and 
who bad obtained a well-deserved rank 
in his profession, came on leave of absence 
to visit his family. Under very natural, 
and yet singular circnmstances, he once 
more stood in the presence of his fair neigh- 
bour : she had of lute indulged only in 
the Itind domestic feelings befitting a 
bride; she falafi^found herself in peifect 
harmony with all around hert she be- 
lieved herself happy, and was so to a cer- 
tain degree. But now, for tlie fii'i^t time. 
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after a lengthened period, she beheld an 
olject as It were interce^ng her padi; 
^at object, however, was no longer a 
hateful one. Of hatred indeed she had 
become incapable; the childish antipathy 
which had in ^t sprung from an ob- 
scure perception o£ superior merit, was 
now changed for agreeable surprise occa^ 
sioned by the contemplation of graceful 
accomplishments, for obliging conces- 
sions, and for the half seeking, half shun- 
ning, of that intercourse which was in 
fact unavoidable. These sentiments soon 
became mutual. The protracted sepa- 
ration of the children, now arrived at 
the age of maturity, naturally gave rise 
to long conversations. The foolish an- 
tipathy of childhood served as a theme 
for sportive recollection, and each seemed 
to vie with the other in endeavouring, by 
a particularly friendly and attentive be- 
haviour, to atone for that ridiculous 
animosity. 

On the part of the young soldier no 
feeling exceeded the limits of a reason- 
able and desirable moileration. His rank, 
situation, and ambitious projects occu- 
pied him entirely ; and he accepted as a 
gratifying tribute the friendship of the 
beautiful bride, without considering liim- 
self entitled to a warmer feeling, and 
without env>dng the good fortune of the 
intended husband, with whom, besides, 
he remained on the best of terms. 

With the ftiir one, however, things 
assumed a different aspect. She seem^ 
as if awakened from a dream. Her strife 
with her young neighbour bad been her 
earliest passion ; but now it flashed as it 
were upon her memory, that she had al- 
ways loved him. She smiled at the re- 
collection of her past hostility; she 
endeavoured to recall to her mmd the 
delightfol sensations which in her idea 
she must have experienced when he had 
disarmed her, when he had tied her hands 
behind her back! Her attempts to vex 
or injure him seemed to her now to have 
been intend^ but as innocent stratagems 
to diaw^his attention upon herself. Deeply 
she Jmnent their early separation, 
and deplore the fatal slumber into which 
she had fallen ; de^ly did she execrate 
that hitherto unresisted empire of habit 
to which alone she now attributed her 
choice of the insignificant -being to whom 
she was betriathed. She sufiKired not the 
expression of these feelings to escape; 
though it must be confessed that her 


affianced husband lost much in compari- 
son with her early foe. The former 
merited a Uu^e share of asteem, but the 
latter at once possessed himself of entire 
confidence, of friendship; and when a 
higher degree of sympathy was expected, or 
advice under extraordinary circumstances 
looked for, to such a friend an appeal 
could not have been made in vain. Wo- 
men are born with a peculiar capability 
of discriminating such traits of character, 
for the exercise of which both the ne- 
cessity and the opportunity exists. The 
profound secrecy in which such senti- 
ments were nourished by the frir bride, 
rendered it apparently superfluous to 
espouse the causelbf her betrothed hus- 
band, or to suggest to her such con- 
siderations as were dictated by duty, 
or required by imperious necessity. Her 
heart was thus for a time left to cherish its 
fatal partiality; but when, awakening at 
length to a full senseof her actual situation, 
she on the one band found herself irretriev- 
ably bound by the world, her &mily, her 
affianced husband, and her own promise ; 
and on the other, perceived the aspiring 
youth making no secret of his feelings, pro- 
spects, and intentions ; behaving towards 
her like a brother — even in that charac- 
ter displaying no peculiar tenderness, 
and beginning too to speak of his imme- 
diate departure, — it seemed as if the 
early spirit of her childhood had been 
again roused within her, in all its vio- 
lence. 8hc resolved to die, that she 
might punish for his insensibility, the 
youth once so detested, now so idolised ! 
that, since she could not possess him, 
she might at least wed herself eternally 
to his recollection, to his remorse ! Her 
dead image he should not eradicate ; he 
should incessantly reproach himself that 
be had not perceived, penetrated, appre- 
ciated her sentiments. By this strange 
frenzy was she perpetually haunted ; and 
though she endeavoured to conceal it 
under various disguises, the singularity of 
her demeanour must have been obvious 
to many, though none were sufficiently 
attentive or shrewd to discover its real 
cause. 

In the meantime, the friends, relations, 
and acquaintance of the betrothed pair 
exhausted themselves in devising various 
schemes for their gratification and amuse- 
ment. Each day some new and unex- 
pected plan was conceived and executed. 
The various beautiful spots in the neigh- 
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bourhood had been successively decked 
and prepared for the reception of nume- 
rous guests. Our gallant young visiter, 
too, beinp desirous of contributing his 
share to the general festivity, invited the 
youthful couple to join a sdect party in 
an excursion on the water. In pursuance 
of this design, they embarked in a hand- 
some large yacht, containing a small saloon 
and other commodious apartments. 

The vessel glided down the broad 
stream to the soimd of music. To avoid 
the intensity of the noon-day sun, the 
company had retreated to the cabin. 
Their young host, unable to remain long 
inactive, placed himself at the helm, to 
the great relief of the old pilot, who soon 
fell asleep. The new steersman had soon 
occasion for all his skill and precaution, 
as he approached a spot where two oppo- 
site islands, stretching out their sloping 
gravelly banks towards each other, nar- 
rowed the bed of the river, and formed a 
dangerous channel. At one moment he 
thought of waking the pilot, but event- 
ually confiding in his own skill, he con- 
tinued to steer cautiously towards the 
strait. Suddenly his fair foe appeared on 
deck ; a gai-land of flowers encircled her 
head — she tore it off and threw it 
towards him ; — “ Keep that in remem- 
brance of me,” she exclaimed. Disturb 
me not,” he replied, taking up the gar- 
land ; 1 have at present need of all my 

strength and attention,” — " I shall disturb 
you no farther,” said she ; “ you will 
never see me more I” and rushing to the 
lore part of the vessel, she sprang into 
the water. A cry of terror burst from 
every lip ; ** Save her ! save her ! she 
sinks ! ” The young steersman was in the 
most dreadful consternation. Awakened 
by the tumult, the old pilot seized the 
helm, which the youth abandoned to him ; 
but it was now too late to change 
masters : — the vessel was stranded : and 
at the same moment, casting aside the 
most cumbrous parts of his dress, the gal- 
lant youth plunged into the water,and swam 
after the sinking bride. The skilful swim- 
mer manfully buffeted the waves, and soon 
reached the perishing maiden : — he seized 
herinhis arms,andsiicceededinraising and 
supporting her head. Both were violently 
hurried along by the force of the current ; 
the islands, the shallows, were quickly 
left far behind, and the river resumed its 
broad smooth course. He now began to 
collect himself — to recover from the first 


overwhelming shock, during which he had 
acted without reflection, and, as it were, 
mechanically. Having swum towards a 
level and bush-grown spot, which ran 
pleasantly and commodiously into the 
river, he there landed his fair prize ; but 
the spark of life was apparently quenched. 
The youth was in despair ; suddenly a 
narrow pathway, leading through the 
bushes, flashed on his sight ; once more 
he resumed his precious burden, and had 
not proceeded far when he descried a 
lonely dwelling ; this he was not long in 
reaching. It proved to be the abode of 
a respectable newly married couple. The 
misfortune — the urgent necessity of the 
case, needed no explanation. Every thing 
requisite was speedily furnished ; a bright 
fire was kindled, blankets were spread 
upon a couch ; furs, cloaks, all that could 
impart warmth, was speedily forthcoming. 
Nothing was neglected to recall to exist- 
ence the cold but still beauteous form. 
These efforts fortunately succeeded. The 
maiden opened her eyes, beheld her lover, 
and threw her snowy arms around his 
neck: a flood of tears burst from her 
eyes, — “ Wilt thou now forsake me ! ” 
she exclaimed. — " Never ! never ! ” he 
cried, almost unconscious of his words 
and actions. ** But calm thyself,” he 
added ; “ calm thyself, love : for thine 
own sake — for mine!” She now for 
the first time was sensible of her condi- 
tion, which caused her no sensations of 
shame, for she stood in the presence of 
her preserver, of him who was to her the 
world I The young married couple, dur- 
ing a few minutes, held a council toge- 
ther, the result of which was, that the 
husband offered to the youth, and the 
wife to the maiden, their wedding clothes. 
In a short time our adventurers were not 
merely clothed, but gmly decked out; 
and such was the buoyancy of their 
spirits, that music alone seemed wanting 
to induce them to dance ! To find her- 
self thus suddenly snatched from death 
to life, from the circle of her friends into 
a wilderness, from despair to rapture, 
from indifference to warm affection — to 
passion, she could scarcely comprehend 
It ; her head seemed ready to burst — to 
become distracted; and her fluttering 
heart with difficulty supported the sud- 
den shock. 

Completely absorbed each in the other, 
a considerable time elapsed before the 
youthful couple gave a thought to the 
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anguish of their friends ; nor was it with- 
out considerable anxiety on their part, 
that they then looked forward to a meeting 
with those friends. — " Shall we flee? shall 
we conceal ourselves ?” said the youth. 
— “Rather let us remain here together,” 
replied the resolute maiden, as she threw 
her arms around his neck. 

Their host having learnt frojtp them the 
history of the stranded ship, had hastened 
without further question to the river 
bank. The vessel having been got off 
with much difliculty, was now safely 
floating down the stream. The friends of 
the lost pair were steering her at a ven- 
ture, in hopes of gaining some intelli- 
gence. The kind peasant who had af- 
forded shelter to the lovers (for such must 
we now call them) having 6y signs and 
shouts attracted the attention of the 
crew, ran to a spot where there was a 
good landing-place, ami thence continued 
his signals: the vessel bore up in that 


direction ; and in a short time her anxious 
passengers were safely landed. 

The parents of the young coupfe, and 
the hal£-distracted bridegroom, were the 
first to press eagerly out of the vessel ; and 
scarcely had they been assured that the 
objects of their solicitude were in safety, 
when the latter were seen issuing from 
among the trees. The enamoured pair 
threw themselves at the feet of their 
astonished parents. “ Behold your chil- 
dren,” exclaimed they, “ at length united, 
and for ever I ” — “ Pardon, Oh, pardon 
us I” exclaimed the maiden. “ Grant us 
your blessing!” cried both. The by- 
standers looked on in silent astonish- 
ment. “ Your blessing ! we implore your 
blessing ! ” the lovers again repeated. 


To refuse it would have been impos- 
sible. 


T. II. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 

PRIMULA FAMILY— COWSLIPS, AURICULAS, AND POLYANTHUSES. 

«< Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from tlie cast, and leads with lier 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.” 


The primula family boasts another 
beauteous sister, more coy, but scjmcely 
less celebrated by poets, than the prim- 
rose : this is the cowslip, or uinbellated 
primrose. The botanical structure of 
the cowslip is similar to that of the for- 
mer, with the variation of rather a strong 
general footstalk, sustaining an mnbel of 
graceful blossoms, which tall pendulous, 
as if to conceal their cups “ cinque spot- 
ted” with ruby marks. Shakspeare, who 
enriched his poetic treasury with gems 
gathered from nature, thus minutely de- 
scribes the peculiarities of this elt^gant 
flower : — 

I serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

111 their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those freckles live their savours : 

1 must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 

Ilidm mmer^Kv^ht's Dream. 


In the cowslip these ruby spots arc 
perhaps the necturium, which varies in 
every flower, and which is supposed by 
botanists to be the residence of the honey 
and odour of flowers. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to define the nectarium, its infi- 
nite variety of structure having puzzled 
the most skilful botanists. The cowslip 
loves the open meadow, and will not, 
like her sister primrose, abide patiently 
in garden bound ; nor will she, with a 
good grace, resist the will and pleasure of 
nature, who has made her a wild flower. 
If transplanted fi*om her native meads, 
she languishes, and changes her natural 
form and complexion ; though we do not 
affirm that she carries her love of free- 
dom as far as the meadow orchis, which 
the Suffolk people consider so untaine- 
able, that, if removed from the meadow to 
the garden, the refractory plant will make 
its escape bodily into the meadow before 
the return of blossoming time. High 
ground, unless springy, is not suited to 
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tlie cow» 14 >; nor like the primrow and 
violet, will flouridi in woodland hol- 
lows. Mea^w ground, not low enough 
to be considered raan^y, and situated 
near a bright running stream, is the 
vourite abiding place of this lovely flower, 
which in that situation increases in such 
provision, that in the month of May there 
are meads entirely covered with its blos- 
soms, shedding a soft fragrance when the 
breeze blows over them, ** wagging their 
sweet heads.” 

The cowslip is a harbinger of spring, 
an attendant on May, and forms a feature 
in every description of that enchanting 
season ; of which there is a just deline- 
ation in the following poetic sketch (by 
Miss Agnes Strickland), extracted from 
one of the Annuals : — - 


TBS BIRTH or SVRXMO. 

By the heaven’s celestial blue. 

By the morning’s diamond dew, 

By the day-star’s lengthen’d march ; 

By the rainbow’s glowing arch, 

'Which in changeful skies appears, 

Bom like hope of smiles and tears ; 

By the softly tinted west, 

By the dawn in saffron drest, 

By the pleasant noon-tide hours, 

Th’ alternate beams and balmy lowers. 
By the southern gale’s caress, 

By Nature’s growing loveliness. 

By the sun’s increasing force. 

By the planet's radiant course. 

By the smiling face of earth ; — 

Spring, sweet Spring, wc hail thy birth. 

By the blithe lark soaring high, 

And wakening heaven with hannony ; 
By the blackbird’s carol gay, 

And aprighfly linnet’s roundelay, 

And warbling vcdce of finch and thrush. 
Heard from every brake and bush ; 

By the swallow’s cirding flight. 

By the bet’s career at night ; 

By the nightingale’s love song. 

Lonely moonli^t groves among; 

By the glow-worm’s fiury lamp, 

On mossy bank-side green and damp,. 
Sparkling like some fallen gem, 

I^m the bright moon’s diadem ; 

By the cuckoo’s jocund cxy, 

By th* enfranchised butteHSy, 

And busy wild bee on the wing, 

We perceive the birth of Spring* 

By the meadow’s emerald' shade. 

By the corn’s aspiring bladei 
By the daisy-spanned' vale, 

And velvet cowslip in the dale^ 


By the prinmnediordflr’d till. 

By the unfibldxng daSb^, 

By the golden crocus floweis^ 

And fn^y budding hawthorn bowers. 

By the violet’s soft perfume. 

And the fragrance of the broom. 

By the vetch’s azure wreath. 

And the bluebell on the heath. 

By the blossom on the bough. 

And the hiHock’s flower- crown’d brow. 

And the young leaves’ verdant pride. 

And a thousand traits beside 
Of purest joy and holiest mirth. 

Spring ! Creation greets thy Inrth. 

It is a pleasing sight to watch the cows- 
lip gatherers collecting the honeyed bells 
of this flower on the meads of the pas- 
toral Waveny ; for the medicinal virtues 
of the cowslip are not yet exploded from 
the pharmacopoeia even in these days, 
when the bland influence of the herbs of 
the field yields to fierce poisons and 
burning minerals. From the cowslip 
may be made a rich syrup, partaking of 
the colour and fragrance of tne1)los8oms : 
it is anodyne and antispasmodic. Cows- 
lip wine is a mild narcotic and sudorific, 
and if taken warm over-night is almost a 
certain cure for those catarrhal colds, 
which arc the plague of our island, and 
which lay the foundation of consumptive 
complaints. The cowslip bells are pluck- 
ed from the calyx, and collected in peck 
baskets by the country girls, who carry 
them from door to door, and sell them 
to those notable housewives, who are 
primitive enough to adhere to the cus- 
toms of their foreflithers, and to make 
cowslip wine; the art and mystery of 
which may be understood by any person 
acquainted with the mode of brewing 
gooseberry wine — the proportions of 
flowers and fruit being equm, and the 
sugar in llie same quantity: loaf-sugar, 
however, must be used. 1* he^ colour of 
this wine is beautiful, and its flavour 
resembles the odour of the cowslip blos- 
soms. 

The third branch of the primula family 
is not a native of our islands, but is 
found in its original state on the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and other Alpine 
regions. The auricula, or bear’s-ear, in 
its original state, is perhaps more beauti- 
ful than in any of the infinite forms into 
which it has been ibraed by cultivation. 
The Alpine auricula is the parent of the 
numerous varieties reared in pots or on 
the flower4)order. Its leaves are greener 
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than those of the garden anricula,. and 
rather more serrated; but have not the 
profusion of fragrant powder which covers 
the leaves and petals of the latter. The 
flowers are of a light puiple or deep lilac, 
with pale yellow cups. They are inclined 
to be pendulous, like the cowslip, and 
the blossoms are not much larger ; they 
are, however, far more numerous than 
those of the cultivated auricula, which, 
tflough very rich in colouring, is too neat 
and trim in its general appear^ce for 
true beauty. What it gains from culture 
in richness it loses in grace. With the 
exception of greater hollowness in the 
eye, smallness of the calyx, and a general 
footstalk supporting an umbel of flowers, 
the botanic^ structure of the auricula is 
precisely that of the. primrose^ ; and it 
may be dissected and examined accord- 
ing to the same rules. The odorous dust 
or pollen that covers every part of this 
plant, is its greatest peculiarity ; it is the 
most fragrant of all the tribe of primida. 
The inhabitants of the Alps attribute 
many medicinal virtues to the native 
auricula, the flowers of which they gather, 
as we do those of the primrose, to form 
the ingredients of a cooling ointment. 
The Swiss damsels distil the blossoms, 
and use the water as a cosmetic, which 
they consider exceedingly efficacious. 
The auricula likewise excels in pulmonary 
complaints. 

The auricula must have been early cul- 
tivated in England ; for Parkinson, who 
wrote in the sixteenth century, notes 
twenty-two varieties, and adds that there 
were many more. A late paper of the 
Horticultural Society mentions upwards 
of four hundred varieties known at the 
present day. Country people denomi- 
nate this plant bear’s-ear, from the shape 
of the leaves, which exactly resemble the 
ears of a bear. This resemblance has 
been noticed in every country where the 
flower has been naturalised : the French 
call it oreille (Tours. French cowslip is 
the name by which it is designated in 
some ancient books of English gardening. 
This flower varies greatly when raised 
from seed I hence it is a peculiar favourite 
with florists, who give prizes for the most 
beautiful seedlings, its time of flore^ 
cence is tiie latter end of April, and it 
continues in full beauty during the month 
of May, producing ripe seeds in June. 


The seeds ought to be sown ki August; 
but they will grow, if sown aii^r time 
before Christmas. The earth for the seed- 
bed should be a light sandy mould, spread 
on manure taken from the bottom of an 
old hotbed. During the winter the-seed- 
lings should be slightly sheltered from, the 
north, and in twelve or eighteen monthe 
at farthest they will bloom. The follow- 
ing are the rules whereby the florist dis- 
tinguishes a prime flower: — The stem 
should be luftv and strong ; the footstalks 
of the single flowers should be short, in 
order that the umbel may be close and 
regular ; the pipe or neck of each flower 
should be short, and the flowers large and 
regularly spread, being nowise inclined 
to cup; the colours should be bright 
and well mixed ; the eye of the flower 
should be large, round, and of a good 
white or yellow ; and the tube or neck 
not too wide. Seedlings which corre- 
spond with this description are carefully 
[mtted out, and the others ''either cast 
away as “ fellows of no reckoning/’ or 
banished into obscure comers of the par- 
terre. Auriculas multiply readily from 
offsets, of which they produce a great 
number : the removal of these offsets is 
of great service to the poorest plants, as 
they always blow finer when tne heads 
are single. We Rave frequently observed, 
that if the most costly auricula be neg- 
lected for two or three years in the 
flower-border ; if its offsets be not re- 
moved ; if it do not obtain shelter in the 
winter; finally, if rich earth be not ap- 
plied to its roots; in a few seasons it 
loses the beautiful olive and purple tints 
which marked its blossoms, and u^ener- 
ates into a pimn red or brown flower* 
ing plant, wtiich is perhaps one of the 
primitive species. 

Cultivation has produced many varie- 
ties of the cowslip ; which, indeed when 
transplanted into garden ground, con- 
stantly changes its appearance, l^uble 
cowslips, cidled hose and hose: oxlips 
(which are cowslips grown larger and 
coarser in colour and appearance, some- 
times with a redundance of corolla) ; and 
the far-famed polyanthus, are varieties of 
the cowslip : the latter is doubtless ob- 
tained from the tawny cowslip, which is 
sometimes found in a state of nature. 

The polyantlms, like the auricula, is a 
favourite among florists, who have pecu- 


* See Biography of Flowers for April. 
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liar rules whereby they regulate the esti- 
mation in which certam varieties ought to 
be held. The following are the floral 
rules of beauty by which the polyanthus 
is judged : — The general stem must be 
moderately tall, and strong enough to 
support a good regular bunch of flowers, 
on short pedicles, in upright positions; 
the florets of each bunch should be 
equally large, spreading open, flat, with 
only two colours ; the gold-coloured 
lacing that surrounds the rich brown pe- 
tals must be unbroken, and not mingled 
with the dark colour; the cup of the 
flower must be of the same hue ; and if 
the ruby spots which the polyanthus in- 
herits from her parent cowslip presume 
to appear round the eye, she is rejected 
as an unworthy flower: the eye in the 
centre of each flower should be large and 
regular ; and the antherm, by florists call- 
ed the thrunij should rise high enough to 
cover the mouth of the tube, or hollow 
part in the middle part of the florets, and 
should render them what is called t/irum-> 
eyed: but when the length of the pointid 
elevates its stigma above the antherae, 
and is seen in the middle like the head of 
a pin, the flower is rejected as incomplete, 
although its other qualifications may be 
excellent. From the seed of these pin- 
eyed polyanthuses, if they arc perfect in 
other respects, the best plants are raised. 
At the end of June the polyanthus bears 
a profusion of ripe seeds, which arc culti- 
vated precisely in the same manner as 
those of the auricula, except that the 
former do not require so much shelter 
from the cold. It is amusing to watch the 
wonderful variety that may be raised in 
one season : out of two or three hundred, 
scarcely three of the gay nurslings blow- 
ing alike. The polyanthus will not unfre- 
quently begin to blow in February, and 
continue through May ; in propitious 
ground it will begin again in autumn, and 
flower till checked by severe frosts. Dur- 
ing the heat of the summer, the leaves of 
all the family of primula^ the auricula ex- 
cepted, die away, and almost the whole 
of the plant disappeai'sf under the surface 
of the mould. 

Before we quit this subject, we must 
note a para^aph relating to the primrose, 
and inserted in the public papers of last 
month. “ No primroses grow wild at 
Cockiield, in Sufiblk : the endest villagers 
say that not a root has been seen since 
the dreadful massacre of the Danes ; 


others maintain that a plague occasioned 
the phenomenon. The hedgerows in 
the extreme boundaries of otner conti- 
guous parishes appear decorated in proper 
season with primroses like * so many stars 
in the canopy of heaven,* but in the fatal 
soil of Cockfield the modest primrose 
sickens and dies.” 

There are two Cockfields in Suflblk ; 
the one is a hamlet near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, the other a beautiful village ne^r 
Yoxford. From t^ mention of Danish 
traditions and the plague, we suppose tlie 
writer intends to designate Western Cock- 
field as the ill-fated spot forsaken by the 
primroses. As for the Eastern, we can 
ourselves aver that at present it abounds 
in primroses and every other species of 
wild flower. 

Floriculture is an elegant and innocent 
pursuit, and peculiarly adapted for the 
amusement ot ladies. Far be it from us 
to cast any slight on it ; yet even from 
these pages our fair readers must have 
perceived that there is a degree of pe- 
dantry and quackery attached to it : per- 
haps no pursuit, followed to excess, is 
exempt from a similar charge. It is a 
trite remark, that few people ride their 
hobbies gracefully. Flowers are most 
assuredly the prettiest idols before w'hich 
idle gentlefolks can bow; yet we are 
often inclined to look upon prize tulips, 
auriculas, and polyanthuses, as but one 
degree less artificial than the cambric 
flowers exposed for sale in the shop of a 
fashionable marchandc dc modes. 

These ideas may seem fastidious, yet 
Shakspeare felt them intuitively, without 
the refinements of education: when his 
exquisite Perdita distributes her flowers, 
it will be remembered, that she objects to 
carnations, and says — 

“ I’ll not put 

The dibble i’ th* earth to set one slip of them.” 
And again — 

For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
Witli great creating Nature.'* 

We must, however, leave the botanist 
and the florist to settle their differences 
in their own way. Enough for us, that 
in these our biographies of the “ lilies of 
the field, which neither toil nor spin,” 
we have done our duty to both : in that 
course we mean to continue. 

E. S— . 
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BARNARD CASTLE. 

(jFVow the Tdisman,) 

Illustrated, by permission, with an Engraving by Willmoex, from a Painting by 
J. M. W. Tuhnkk. 

Long ere they won the innermost walls, 


** Barnard Castle,” saith old Lcland, 
“ standeth stately upon Tees.” It is 
founded upon a very high bank, and its 
ruins impend over the river, including 
within the area six acres and upwards. 
This once magnificent fbrtress derives its 
name from its founder, Barnard Baliol, 
the ancestor of the short and unfortunate 
dynasty of that name, which succeeded 
to the Scottish throne under the patron- 
age of Edward 1. and Edward 111. Ba- 
liol’s Tower is a round tower of great 
size, situated at the western extremity of 
the building. It bears traces of great 
antiquity, and was remarkable for the 
curious construction of its vaulted roof, 
which has lately been greatly injured by 
the operations of some persons to whom 
the tower has been leased, for the pur- 
pose of making shot. 

Barnard Castle often changed masters 
during the middle ages, and was succes- 
sively possessed by the Beauchamps of 
^Vllrvvick, the Staffords of Buckingham, 
and the Bishops of Durham. Richard III. 
is said to have made it for some time his 
principal residence. From the Staffords, 
Barnard Castle passed into the possession 
of the powerful Nevilles, Earls of West- 
moreland ; and belonged to the last repre- 
sentative of that family, when he engaged 
with the Earl of Northumberland in the 
ill concerted insurrection of the 12th 
of Elizabeth. Upon this occasion. Sir 
Ceorge Bowes of Streatliam, who held 
great possessions in the neighbonriiood, 
anticipated the two insurgent carls by 
seizing upon and garrisoning Barnard 
Castle, which lield out for ten days 
against all their forces, and he then sur- 
rendered upon honourable terms. The 
siege is much commended by a ballad 
chronicler. 

“ Then Sir George Bowes he straightwiiy rose 
After them, some spoil to make ; 

These noble earls turned back againc. 

And, aye, tliey vowed tliat knight to take. 

** That baron he to his castle fled, 

To Barnard Castle then fled he ; 

The uttermost walls were rathe to win, 

Tiie earls have won them jiresentlie. 

* The uttermost w'alis were lime and brickc ; 
But though they won them soon anone, 
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bor they were cut in rock and stone.” 

By the suppression of this rebellion, 
and the consequent forfeiture of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, Barnard Castle revert- 
ed to the Crown, and was sold or leased 
out to Carr Earl of Somerset, the miilty 
and unhappy favourite of James I. ft was 
afl:erwards granted to Sir Henry Vane the 
cider ; and was therefore, in all probabi- 
lity, occupied for the Parliament, whose 
interest, during the civil wars, was so 
keenly espoused by the Vanes. It is now 
the property of the Earl of Dsirlington. 

The view from Barnard Castle com- 
mands the rich and magnificent valley of 
the Tees. Immediately adjacent to the 
river, the banks are very thickly wooded ; 
at a little distance they are more open 
and cultivated; but being interspersed 
with hedgerows, and with isolated trees 
of great size and age, they still retain the 
richness of woodland scenery. The river 
itself flows in a deep trench of solid rock, 
chiefly limestone and marble. The finest 
view of its romantic course is from its 
handsome modem bridge. 

Barnard Castle also derives additional 
interest from being, in part, the scene of 
Sir Walter Scott’s poem of Rokeby, 
which opens thus : — 

“ Hie moon is in her summer glow. 

But hoarse and high tliu breezes blow, 

And racking o’er her face the cloud 
Varies the tincture of her shroud ; 

On Barnard’s towers, and Tees’s stream, 

She changes as a guilty dream, 

When conscience, with remorse and fear. 
Goads sleeping fancy’s wild career. 

Her light seem’d now the iilush of shame, 
Seem’d now fierce anget’s darker flame, 
Shifting that shade to come and go 
Like apprehension’s hurried glow ; 

Then sorrow’s livery dims the air, 

And dies in darkness like despair. 

Such varied hues tlie warder sees 
Reflected from the woodland Tees ; 

I’hen from old Baliol’s Tower looks forth, 
Sees the clouds mustering in tlie north, 

Heats, upon turret-roof and wall, 

^By fits the splashing rain-drops fall. 

Lists to tlie breeze’s boding sound. 

And wraps his shaggy mantle round." 

c c 
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A FANTASTIC TALE. 


“ Delighted to meet 3*ou.” 

You are going, I presume, to the 
Oj)era ?” 

“ Precisely so. My box is No. 22. first 
gallery.” 

“ So is mine. We will go together ; ” 
and off* we set. 

From this familiar address it might be 
imagined that I had encountered an old 
friend. No such thing ; never had seen 
the man before in the whole course of my 
existence. Had I seen him, 1 could not 
have forgotten him. A lean, gaunt, we- 
sand looking being, with bronze-coloured 
checks, and red iniistarhios — not unlike 
a wolf buttoned into a tight suit of black. 

He offered me his arm — it was as hot 
as though it had just been withdrawn from 
a furnace. I felt very queer — didn’t like 
it. However, the box opener unlocked 
the door. It so happened that, although 
the rest of the house was crowded to suf- 
focation, our box was vacant, and during 
the evening no one entered but our- 
selves. 

It so hapjiens also that I am from the 
Marais.* I had never in my life seen 
an opera. 

“ You have never been here before,” 
said my new companion. 

“ True, Monilsur ; but who told you 
that?” 

“ Nobody ; but I guess the fact from 
your surprise, your childish astonishment. 
How do you like the house ?” 

He hitched his stool so close that it 
touched mine. Malediction ! How could 1 
like the house, transported as I was into a 
perfect state of bewilderment. Things of 
which I had scarcely got a glance seemed 
utterly changed. To my utter aniazemcot, 
from the ceiling appeared suspended a 
vast jet d^cauy turned as it were upside 
down, and spouting with fountains of light 
of red, green, orange, twisting in volutcd 
columns, or circling in diadems. Around 
and about the galleries, were thousands 
of sparkling flowers. The pit seemed 
paved with upturned faces full of eyes, all 
glaring at me ; and before the rest of the 
house floated irises and rainbows of all 
hues. In much terror 1 rose, and w'as 
about to go. The stranger’s stool n<^ 


longer touched mine. Eveiy thing re- 
sumed its proper semblance. I took it 
for granted that I had been seized with 
a passing megrim ; and when he repeated 
his question of, How do you Hkc the 
house ? ” I replied with much tranquillity. 

** Pretty well. I presume it contains 
about two thousti^nd persons.” 

“ I should think so,” said the unknown. 
"It seems to me that you have never 
heard Ptiganini.” 

" Never.” 

H e is a shocking customer — pays very 

" How so ? I expected a culogium on 
his wonderful talents, and you talk to me 
of his debts.” 

" They arc one and the same thing, — 
absolutely inseparable; liis talent is his 
debt; and never was there so bad a pay- 
master ! ” 

" Arc you his coachmaker?” asked L 

" By no means.” 

" Ilis tailor?” 

" Better than that ! ” 

"His restaurateur^^* 

" No such thing ! ” 

" What arc you then ?” 

" His master ! ” 

" Ilis master ! ” repeated I, in astonish- 
ment; "What ! his music-master Giretti?” 

" Not exactly.” 

" Ilis singing master ? ” 

" 1 have not that honour.” 

“ What arc you then ? ” 

" His master, I tell you ; and before the 
end of the evening you will know it.” 

Madame Dorus now sang ; 1 was unable 
to listen ; my attention was absorbed in 
my strange companion, who took snuIF 
like a madman. He sneezed. " God 
bless you ! ” I exclaimed. He turned 
pale, and hastily pocketed his snufF-box. 

" I request,” said he, " that you will not 
make use of such language.” 

Presently he added in a tone of con- 
^ence, 

^'I knew Paganini at Genoa. He was 
then a child ; but he had, even then, that 
forehead predestined to distinction; — 
that archangel eye, — that shark-like 
mouth, — that cleft chin, — those legs 
meagre as reeds, those skeleton arms, 


* The Whitechapel and Aldgate of Paris. 
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^ those restless hands, — that cadaver- 
ous paleness. I saw him again when a 
young man ; no woman could love him ; 
he wept unceasingly, and abandoned him- 
self to despair. I tried to console him. In 
the deserted vestibule of the theatre, — -in 
the solitary streets, — in the silent walas, 
1 was his evening companion. Under the 
shadow of night we spoke of arts, of me- 
taphysics, of religion, — of the intimate 
connection subsisting between them, and 
so little known to the vulgar. He spoke 
to me of love ; — 1 talked to him of re- 
nown ; of friends ; I conversed of glory ; 
— he of relations, of parents. I talked of 
the world ; — he of repose and tranquil- 
lity. 1 offered hoiindlcss riches. * Thou 
shalt have all, Paganini,* I cried; ‘glory, 
fortune, renown, the world, if thou wilt 
serve me,* He hesitated ; I left him. *** 
We met again. His vocation was then 
decided ; he had become a musician ; but 
a musician like the common herd, who 
give concerts, and sing and play, and 
make their best bow, for two hundred 
francs per night. I greeted him. ‘ Ah I’ 
said he, ‘ to feel a soul in every finger, a 
torrent of living fire in the heart, the 
consciousness of genius in the brain, and 
} ct to live unknown — is that to live ? 
Nothing to love but this meagre fiddle- 
stick, — this morsel of yellow crooked 
wood. I have tried, in gaming, to drown 
recollection. Pshaw ; that hatred of the 
happy ! that calculating misery I where 
the fortunate devour the unfortunate: 
and then the consequences ! 1 have not 

now a sous ; I am to give lessons in this 
town of Bologna. What will become of 
me ?’ — ‘ Any thing you please, Paganini,* 
said I ; but he would not hear me.’* 

My companion was about to continue, 
when M. Nourrit came on the stage to 
sing a morceau from Ma Tanie Aurore. 

I presented my snuff-box to the stranger, 
who pushed aside my hand. He was 
afraid of sneezing — he dreaded my bene- 
diction. Nourrit having finished, he then 
continued — 

“ At Vienna, where I again saw Paga- 
nani, I found him married. The fool! 
He, a thing of inspiration and harmony ; a 
salam'tndcr living in flame; an cssen& so 
subtle that bronze could not imprison 
it ; a being that would dissect a ray of 
the sun for beauteous colours — that 
would ascend to heaven on a note of the 
violin! He — fire, flame, essence, har- 
mony, colour, encircled within a wedding 


ring ! Why not coupled with a galley 
chain to a fellow slave ? Obliged Tb offer 
his arm to Madame — to dangle after 
her in her walks — to pin her shawl J 
This could not last. 1 found him more 
discontented than ever — he wept.— • 
‘ Fool,* said I, ‘ you who cherish thoughts 
of glory, thus to corrode your own heart 
— as well might yon exist in the burning 
or icy circles of Dante!* ‘ What do you 
advise ? * said he. ‘ Serve was my re- 
ply. ‘ I have no friends?’ ‘ Glory.’ ‘ No 
relations ? * ‘ The world.* ‘ No wealth ?* 
* Have you not yonr hand ? * * I have 
a wife ? * ‘ 'lo-niorrow you shall have 
none ’ 

“ The next day he had no wife. ‘ I 
am yours — I am yours,* said he, in trans- 
port. The bargain was then struck.” 

What bargain ? ” said I, interrupting. 
“ Yon shall learn that presently ; have I 
not said 1 am his master f** He resumed 
his tale. — “ I remember all thisas if it were 
now passing. It was on a beauteous and 
silent night, whilst we sauntered on one 
of the proniemiclcs at Vienna. On that 
evening Paganini was to give his first con- 
cert in Germany. The gigantic chestnut 
trees threw their solemn shadows across 
the alley; — hut when we first met, a 
green light jilayed over them — tlie white 
palisades gleamed like furtive skeletons, or 
like spies ambushed at a distance, the 
chesnut branches were studded with the 
stars of heaven — and at our feet 0[)ened 
the furnace of a volcanic crater. An 
enormous and terrific profile of Paganini 
was cast by the supernatural light over 
the whole white fagadc of the palace 
of Schoenbrunn, as distinctly as though 
it bad been a silhouette cut from black 
paper, and displayed on a sheet of white. 
I stood by his side — but it was in vain to 
l?ok for my shadow ! ** 

Here my singular companion burst into 
a fit of sonorous laughter. I was stupi- 
fied with horror. 

Without heeding my terrors, he thus 
pursued. ‘ From this moment,* said I 
to Paganini, ‘Europe, the world, shall ring 
with your fame. Your name, like that of 
Napoleon, shall become a cabalistic word. 
Touch that bond — he touched it. Now 
you are mine. I ask not your body ; the 
doctors may dissect it into minute particles 
for au|;ht I care. I ask not your soul — 
the priests may dispose of it as they list. 
But, as an indemnity for the power be- 
stowed upon your bow, I require two 
c c 2 
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notes at every concert. Two notes ; un- 
derstand — two notes. If you forget your 
contract, tremble. He agreed, and the 
covenant was finished.” 

As 1 have already intimated, 1 be- 
long to the Marais, where we are by no 
means accustomed to mystifications. ** If 
I comprehend one word of all this,” ex- 
claimed I, somewhat unadvisedly, " may 
the devil take me !” 

“ On your word of honour, may he?” 
said my companion, seizing my arm with 
his hot hands. 

“ Only a figure of speech !” said I, in 
great alarm. 

" Oh ! is that all ?” said he, unhooking 
his fingers. “ Well ; a metaphor is not as 
binding as a contract.” He then continued 
— “We parted ; the Vienna concert com- 
menced. Never since the days of St. Ce- 
cilia was heard such racLotly, The senses 
of every hearer were prostrated before 
the Christian Orpheus. Paganini’s tri- 
umph was complete. He paid me iny 
two notes — notes agonising to human 
ear, and that in the finest part of the con- 
cert. Upon my honour he then behaved 
admirably; but those were early days. I 
have had no reason lately to applaud his 
punctuality. 1 hate imposition ; but the 
fact k, he now pays badly, very badly. I 
am obliged to extort my notes almost by 
main force. You will see if 1 do not tell 
you truth.” 

Here my unknown companion perched 
himself on the front of the box, roiling 
his green eyes like a cat watching for her 
prey. 

As 1 said before, I did not like my 
company. I would have cried — quitted 
the box — but I could do nothing ; for he 
pushed his stool close to mine. I again 
fell into my nightmare — again saw the 
inverted jet d’ eau from the ceiling, th8 
galleries of flowers, the living lake of eyes. 
— Presently he stepped a few paces back- 
wards, the curtain drew up, and Paganini 
appeared. 

Heavens ! what a price to pay for soar- 
ing above the crowd j Oh leave me in 
my ignorance — in my obscurity — in my 
marais — in my closet of a bedchamber, 
where I sleep so soundly ! There was 
Paganini, like Lazarus rising from the 
tomb — there he was, holding his instru- 
ment, his genius, as yellow and attenuated 
as himself. A breath would have blown 
him into air. — Never was heard such 
music. The monarch leant out of his 


box, men went out of their senses, women 
fainted — some, it is said, died. At the 
conclusion Paganini retired to the bottom 
of the stage, to rest himself after his fa- 
tigues ; he was followed by a detonation 
of applause. 

* Has he paid me my two notes?” 
murmured my companion. “ Not he. He 
thinks, perhaps, that 1 am at Vienna. 
How'ever, we shall see. I must play him 
the same trick I did at Prague. 1 suppose 
you have newspapers here?” “ By the 
bushel,” said I 

“ After a concert at Prague it was one 
morning published that the famous Paga- 
nini could not play a note — knew nothing 

— the fact was, on several occasions he 
had cheated me of my two notes. Before 
the concert began I sent a friend to him 

— one of my agents, who mingled in the 
crowd, and held up the contract. On the 
instant, all his talent deserted him. — But 
silence 1 here he is again; this time wc 
must settle our accounts — that is, if 1 
can catch his eye.” 

Impelled by an unlucky instinct, Paga- 
nini passed in front of the stage, and took 
a survey of the house. I thought it was 
for the purpose of showing himself to the 
public. It is a glorious thing to attract so 
many eyes to one’s own person. The 
stranger stretched his head out of the box, 
which, as I said, was No. 22. Their eyes 
encountered. The artist staggered and 
turned pale ; iny companion laughed 
aloud. Then drawing a flame-coloured' 
pocket-book from his bosom, he held it 
on high, exclaiming — “ Friend ! my two 
notes ! ” 

Paganini then commenced a strain so 
doleful, so chilling, and yet so powerful ! 
it was as if the listener had been led into 
a church, from the church to a cemetery, 
from the cemetery to the grave; and then, 
in the midst of a supplication tender as 
an infant’s prayer, two such notes ! horrid, 
appalling 1 the artist’s breath went and 
came, his bony ai*ms appeared elongated, 
his heart seemed to bound as if it would 
rend his vesture, four strings crashed be- 
neath the last note ; and, as the cabalistic 
contract was accomplished — I know not if 
other eyes beheld tne sameftvision -^twa 
slender blue flames sprang from the violin 
like frightened birds, and curling about a 
little, vanished upwards in a spiral form. 

My companion became calm. He care- 
fully closeci his pocket-book, which doubt- 
less contained some mysterious document. 
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An exquisite in the next box, with a 
lorgnon and moustaches, exclaimed — 
This is the triumph of art! of the violin!” 
The fool called this art, and the violin ! 

The unknown rose to depart; I fal- 
lowed, but at the distance of several 
paces ; before I left him, however, curio- 
sity led me to exclaim, 

“ Sir 1 Sir ! excuse me, — but have I 

the honour of speaking to the ” 

" At your service,^* said the stranger, 
with a low bow. 

“ And praj', for what purpose are the 
two notes ? ” 


** They ore,” said he, “ an instalment 
upon ray account — a portion of my 
ransom from condemnation. I shall de^ 
posit them in heaven’s chancery, for 
there, perhaps, .he may one day arrive ; 
that is, if I ever leave him. I wish you 
good evening.” 

I cannot exactly say if all this was 
a dream — a hideous nightmare ; but, 
thank heaven, ’tis over ! Be it as it may, 
when Signor Paganini plays at the Hay- 
market, let the box-keepers keep a 
sharp look-out for the gentleman in 
black. K. S. 
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Mozart’s Vioi.in. — About forty 
years ago, ii poor dealer in nick-nacks 
and hrH'~fi-bra<\ named Puttier, took up 
his abode at the upper extremity of tlie 
Fauxbourg Saint Joseph at Vienna. The 
scanty profits of his little trade but ill 
sufficed for‘*'the support of a young wife 
and fourteen children; the oklest of 
whom was but sixteen j^cars of age. 
lliittler, however, notwithstanding the 
discouraging position of his affiiirs, was 
kind-hearted, ever ready to serve his 
friends; and the needy traveller w^as 
never known to quit his door without 
the benefit of his advice or his charity. 
An individual, whose serious deportment 
and benevolent expression of countenance 
were calculated to inspire respect and 
interest, passed regularly every day before 
the door of Puttier’s shop. The in- 
dividual in question was evidently strug- 
gling against the influence of a des[)crate 
malady; nature seemed no longer to 
have any charms in his eyes. A languid 
smile would, however, play around his 
discoloured lips as Puttier’s children 
each morning saluted him on his passage, 
or heedlessly pursued him with their in- 
fant gambols. On such occasions his 
eyes were raisld to heaven, and seemed 
in silence to implore for the young inno- 
cents an existence happier them his. 
Puttier, who had remarked the stranger, 
and who seized every occasion to be of 
service, had obtained the privilege of 
offering him a scat every morning on his 
return from his usual walk. The stranger 
frankly accepted the proffered civility, and 


Puttier’s children often warmly disputed 
with each other the prerogative of setting 
the humble stool before their father’s 
guest. One day the stranger returned 
from his walk rather earlier than usual. 
Puttier’s children accosted him with 
smiles : — “ 8ir,” said they, “ mamma has 
chis night given us a pretty little sister.” 
Upon this the stranger, leaning on the^ 
arm of the eldest ehild, presented himself 
ill Puttier’s shop, and kindly asked after 
his wife. Puttier, w ho was going out, 
confirmed his children’s prattle ; and after 
thanking his guest for bis enquiries," Yes, 
sir,” said he, “ tliis is the fifteenth that 
Providence has sent ns.” — "Worthy 
man ! ” cried the stranger, in a tone of 
anxiety and sympathy;" and yet a scanty 
portion of the treasures showered on the 
courtiers of Schoenbrunn lights not on 
your humble dwelling. Age of iron ! 
when talent, virtue, honour are admired 
only when the tomb closes on them for 
ever : but,” added he, “ have j^ou a god- 
father for the infant ? ” — " Alas, sir ! 
the poor man with difficulty finds a spon- 
sor for his child. For my other children 
1 have usually claimed the good offices of 
some chance passer or neighlmiir as poor 
as myself.” — “ Clall her (iabrielle. Here 
arc a hundred florins for the christening 
feast, to which I invite myselfj and by 
taking charge of which you will oblige 
me.” 

Puttier hesitated. " Come, come,” 
said the stranger, " take them ; when you 
know me better, you will see that I am 
atunworthy to share your sorrows. But 
c r 3 
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you can render me a service: I perceive a 
violin in your shop ; bring it me — here 
— to thjs table; — I have a sudden idea, 
which I must commit to paper.” Kuttler 
hastily detached the violin from the peg 
to which it was suspended, and gave it to 
the stranger, whose skill drew from the 
instrument such extraordinary sounds 
that the street was soon filled with a 
crowd of inquisitive listeners. A number 
of personages of the highest distinction, 
recognising the artist by his melody, 
stopped their carriages. 

The stranger, entirel}' engrossed by his 
composition, paid no attention to the 
crowd that surrounded Ruttler’s sho[). 
When he had terminated, he thrust into 
his pocket the paper on which he had been 
writing, left his address with Ruttler, and 
took leave of him, intimating that he 
should expect to receive due notice of the 
christening. Three days clapsetl, and the 
stranger returned no more. In vain 
Ruttler’s children placed the stool before 
their father’s door. On the third day, 
several people dressed in black, and their 
countenances impressed with the seal of 
woe, stopped before the humble seat, 
which they contemplated with sadness. 
Ruttler then determined to make some 
personal enquiries as to the fate of his 
former guest. He arrived at the house 
to which the stranger had addressed him. 
The door was hung with black, a coflin 
W'as illuminated with an immense (|uantity 
of wax-lights ; a crowd of artists, of gran- 
dees, of scientific and literary men, de- 
plored . tlie fatal event that had taken 
place. For the first time the truth flashed 
across Ruttlcr’s mind; he learned with 
astonishment that he whose funeral ob- 
sequies were on the point of celebration 
— -his guest, his benefactor, the proposed 
godfather of his child — was Mozart ! Mo- 
zart had exhaled Jiis last melodious sigh 
at Ruttlcr’s miserable threshold ! Seated 
on the shapeless stool, he had composed 
his harmonious requiem, the last strain of 
Germany’s expiring swan ! Ruttler paid 
the last sad tribute of respect to one 
whom he had honoured and revered 
without knowing him. Returning home, 
he was astonished to find his modest 
asylum invaded by tlic idle crowd, who 
often incense the shrine only when the 
deity has departed. The circumstances 
jnst\letaik\l brought Ruttlcr’s cstabli^^h- 


ment into vogue, and enabled him to 
amass a competence and provide for his 
fifteen children. Conformably to the 
wish expressed by Mozart, the youngest 
was named Gabrielle, and the violin on 
which the great composer had played a 
few days before his death served as the 
marriage-portion of his goddaughter when 
she had attained the age of sixteen. The 
same violin was afterwai’ds sold for 4;0()0 
florins. With the seat on which Mozart 
had sat, Ruttler never would consent to 
part, notwithstanding the tempting sums 
offered fur it. The honest merchant re- 
solved to keep it as a monument at once 
of his f’ormer poverty and of his present 
good fortune. — Les Nuits Eimlees, 


A Despot’s Caprice. — The name 
and the trial of General Moreau rcciil to 
my memory the story of a brave officer 
who was implicated in that unfortunate 
affair ; and who, after remaining several 
years in disgrace, extricated himself from 
his position solely by the courage with 
which he braved the Emperor’s tiisplea- 
sure. The authenticity of the statement 
which I am about to make can be attested 
by persons now living, whom I shall have 
occasion to mention in the course of iny 
narrative, and whose veracity is beyond 
ail question. 

Moreau’s disgrace extentled to all w ho 
were in any way connecteil with him. The 
attachment felt for him by the officers and 
soldiers who had served under his orders 
was generally known. Even such of his 
aidcs-de-camp as had been absent from 
Faris at the time of his conspiracy were 
aiTcsted. One of t!ie latter. Colonel 
Delelee, had been for several months on 
leave of absence at Besanyon, where lie 
lived retired in the bosom of his family, 
and with an amiable wife to whom he hail 
lately been united. Wholly occupied 
with his domestic happiness, he thought 
but little of politics, and still less of con- 
spiracies*. Ilis evenings were passed agree- 
ably in the society of his comrades and 
brethren in arms. Colonels Giiillcminot, 
Hugo *, and Foy, all 0 |£ 'v^kom subse- 
quently became general onicers. To the 
surprise of all who were acquainted with 
him. Colonel Delelec was suddenly ai’- 
rested, forced to seat himself in a post- 
chaise, and, while galloping along the 
road to Paris, learned from the officer of 


Father of VicU>r Hugo, the poet. 
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ntlarmcs who accompanied him, that 
orcau had been detected at the head of 
a conspiracy ; and that he himself, in his 
capacity of aide-de-camp to that general, 
was included in the list of traitors. 

On his arrival in Paris, the Colonel was 
placed in solitary confinement ; I believe, 
in the prison of La Force, Ilis M'ife, 
alarmed for his safety, followed him to 
the capital, but for a length of time was 
denied access to the ill-fated prisoner. 
When, after repeated solicitations, she 
was permitted to visit her husband, she 
was compelled to communicate with him 
by signs, and to remain in the court-yard 
of the prison, whilst he passed his hand 
through the bars of his window, at which 
he ap{>earcd for an instant. 

Tlie rigour of the prisoner’s captivity 
was occasionally soothed by the presence 
of his child, a boy of three or four years 
of age, whose infant caresses afforded the 
unhappy father a momentary respite from 
his sufferings. Every morning, the child 
was brought in his mother’s arms to the 
prison, and escorted to the Colonel’s cell 
by one of the jailors, in whose presence 
the little rogue played his part with the 
cunning of a priictiscd dissembler, lie 
would sometimes affect to limp, and com- 
plain that his foot was hurt with sand or 
gravel which had found its way into his 
shoe ; the Colonel would then turn his 
back to the jailor, take the child on his 
knees under pretence of ridding him of 
the inconvenience, and find in the boy’s 
shoe a letter from his wife, briefly inform- 
ing him of the stage which the trial had 
reached, and wliat he himself iiad to hope 
or fear. After a lengthened captivity, 
.sentence having been jironounced against 
the conspirators. Colonel Dclclec, against 
whom no cliarge ha<l been jiroved, was 
not acquitted, as he might in justice have 
expected, but forced to retire from active 
military service, arbitrarily placed under 
the simxnllfince of the police, and pro- 
hibited from residing within forty leagues 
of Paris. lie was at first forbidden to 
return even to Besan^*on ; where, however, 
about a year affer his liberation, he was 
finally alloyred to fix his residence. 

In the vigour of youth, and glowing 
with ardent courage, the (.Colonel, from 
his obscure retreat, saw his friends and 
former comrades w^inning their way to 
fame, and gaining military rank anil ho- 
nours on the field of battle. C'ondemnevi 
to inglorious inaction, hi.i days were 


wasted in tracing on the map the victo- 
rious march of an army amid whose 
ranks he felt himself worthy to resume 
his place. Numerous were the represent- 
ations addressed to the Emperor by the 
impatient soldier and his friends : the Co- 
lonel asked permission to join the army 
as a simple volunteer ; or even, with the 
knapsack on his shoulders, to march by 
the hide of his old companions in arms. 
Ilis prayers were rejected : the Emperor 
was inflexible ; and, to each fresh solicit- 
ation on the Colonel’s behalf, contented 
himself with replying — “ Let him wait.” 

The inhabitants of Besan^on, who con- 
sidered Delclce as their fellovv-citi/cn, 
felt deeply interested in the unmerited 
sufferings of the gallant officer, and re- 
solved to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity, wliich shortly afterw ards presented 
itself, of again reconinicnding hiin to the 
clemency, or rather to the justice, of the 
Emperor. On tlie return of the French 
army from the campaign of Prussia and 
Poland, deputations were sent from every 
part of France to congratulate Napoleon 
on his ncwly-achieved victories. Colonel 
Delelee was unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the deputation of Besanf;on, 
amongst whose ranks the mayor and prt;- 
fcct were likcw'isc enrolled, and whose 
presiilcnt was Marshal M***, Colonel 
Delelee was thus at length gratified with 
an opportunity of putting an end to the 
prolonged sentence of exile which weighed 
so heavily on his head. He was deter- 
mined to speak to the Emperor, to 
complain, in respectliil bnt dignified 
terms, of the unmerited disgrace which 
had so long cncliained his courage, FVoni 
the bottom of his heart lie appreciated 
the generous kindness of his fellow-citi- 
zens, whose suffrages would, he trusted, 
on this occasion, irresistibly plead with 
the Emperor in his behalf. 

The deputies of Besan^on, on their 
arrival at Ivis, made a point of i»rescnt- 
ing themselves to the different minister.'-’. 
The police minister, taking the pre.sident 
aside, requested to know the motive 
which liud induced the deputation to 
elect as a mem)»er of their body a man 
universally known to be in disgrace with 
the Emperor; and whose presence would, 
therefore, at sucli a moment, be highly 
displeasing to liis Majesty. On this signi- 
ficant intimation, Marshal w'ith 

every symptom of terror in his countc- 
lunce, souvjit a conference with Colonel 
e e I 
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Delelec. " My dear friend,” said he, 
“all hope is lost: I have it from the 
highest quarters that a hostile feeling is 
still entertained towards you. Should 
the Emperor see you at this juncture, he 
will take your appearance for an inten- 
tion of open rebellion against his orders, 
and his rage will be unbounded.” — 
“ Well, and what then ? ” — Why, to 
avoid compromising the department, the 
deputation, and yourself, you would, per- 
haps, do well to ” 

The Marshal hesitated. “ What mean 
you ? ” asked the Clolonel. ** Perhaps, if 

you would retire without more atlo ” 

“ Marshal,” replietl Delelce, interrupt- 
ing the president, “ you will excuse me 
if I differ from you in opinion. 1 have 
not undertaken so long a journey, to be 
daunted, like a child, by the first obstacle. 
1 am weary of undeserved opprobrium, 
and still more v/eary of the forced indo- 
lence in which my best days have been 
wasted. Be it in anger, or be it in good 
humour, the Emperor shall see me. lie 
mav condemn me to perish by the fire- 
locfcs of my comrades : I care not for the 
existence in which I have vegetated for 
the last five years. However, I consent 
to be guided by the opinion of my col- 
leagues, the deputies of Besan^on.” 

The latter having approved of the Co- 
lonel’s resolution, he accomf)anied them 
to the Tiiilerics on the day appointed for 
the reception of the various deputations 
of the empire. Tiic apartments of the 
palace were crowded with officers in bril- 
liant uriitbrms and richly embroidered 
co.stiitncs. The Emperor’s military stafl^ 
his household, general officers, the corps 
diplomatique, Liinisters and heads of de- 
partments, deputies, prefects, and mayors, 
decorated with tricoloured scarfs, — all 
formed tliemselves into separate groups, 
and conversed together whilst awaiting 
Napoleon’s arrival. In the centre of one 
of the groups might have been observed 
an ofiicer of lofty stature, dressed in a 
plain and rather old-fashioned uniform ; 
lie was without the decoration which di.^- 
tinguished other officers of his own mili- 
tary standing. It is scarcely necessary to 
inform the reader that the officer was De- 
lelee. The president of the deputation 
appeared embarrassed and chagrined ; and 
but few of his old comrades ventured to 
acknowledge the disgraced Colonel by a 
salute. The most intrepid of his friemls, 
by a distant inclination of the head, ex- 


pressed at once thdr anxiety and com- 
passion for his fate ; the prudent looked 
another way. Delelee himself, with a 
cool determined countenance, maintained 
his ground. At length a folding door was 
thrown open, and an usher of the palace, 
with a loud voice, announced — “ Gentle- 
men, the Emperor.” 

The groups, immediately separating, 
formed into two distinct ranks. The 
Colonel, without hesitation, took up his 
position in the foremost. The Emperor 
commenced his tour of the assembly, and 
addressed the president of each deputa- 
tion in the usual complimentary torm. 
After a few words to the deputies of Be- 
san 9 on,and their president Mai'shal M***, 
Napoleon was about to pass on, when he 
perceived an officer whose features were 
unknown to him. Surprised at the cir- 
cumstance, he accosted the deputy with 
his accustomed bluntness : “ Who arc 
you ? ” said the Emperor. “ Sire, 1 am 
Colonel llelelee, formerly senior aide-de- 
camp to General Moreau.” These words 
were pronounced in a firm tone, and 
echoed amid the deep stillness occasioned 
by respect for the presence of the Em- 
peror, who, stepping backwards, fixed his 
gaze steadfastly on the (’olonel. Delelee 
maintained his unshrinking but respectful 
attitude. 

Marshal M*** was pale as death. 
“ What tlo you here ? ” asked the Em- 
peror. “ Sire,” replied the Colonel, “ I 
come to urge the supplication with which 
I have w caried you for ycai’s ; that your 
Majesty will deign to inform me of my 
crime, or reinstate me in my rank.” 
Such of the audience as were near enough 
to hear this dialogue were breathless with 
expectation. A smile at length dilated 
the Emperor’s countenance. With his 
finger on his lip he approached the Co- 
lonel, and addressing him in a subdued 
and friendly tone — “ You have some 
right to complain,” said he ; “ but let us 
talk of it no more : ” and Napoleon 
passed on to the next deputation. Scarce- 
ly had he made ten steps, when he turned 
back, and, with eyes fixed on the Colonel, 
desired the secretary at war to “ take 
down the name of that officer. He is 
weary of an idle life,” added the Empe- 
ror ; “ but we’ll give him occupation.” 

The audience terminated, the friends 
who had before avoided him now eagerly 
pressed around the Colonel. lie wiis over- 
whelmed with congratulations imd pro- 
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testations of regard ; his former comrades 
disputed the possession of his person ; 
his hands were insufficient to seize the 
friendly hands that now courted his grasp* 
Even General S*#*, who, the evening 
before, had increased the apprehensions 
of Marshal M*** by expressing hia 
amazement at the audacity with whilft an 
officer in disgrace ventured to brave the 
Emperor’s wrath, now stretched his arm 
over the shoulder of the Colonel’s newly- 
acquired friends. " Delelee,” exclaimed 
the military courtier, “ recollect that to- 
morrow you breakfast with me.** 

Before two days had elapsed, Colonel 
Delelee was promoted to an important 
staff situation in the army of Portugal, 
commanded by the Duke d’Abrantes. 
His military preparations were soon ter- 
minated; and, on the point of departure, 
he was honoured with a last audience of 
the Emperor, who thus addressed him : — 
“ Colonel, I have no occasion to urge you 
to make atnends for lost time: before 
long, I trust, we shall be perfectly satis- 
fies! with each other.” On taking leave of 
the Emperor, the brave Delelee declared 
to his comrades that, to complete his fe- 
licity, he only longed for an opportunity 
of shedding his blood for the man who 
could so nobly repair the wTongs indicted 
on a wounded spirit. Such was the em- 
pire of Napoleon over his subjects. 

The Colonel passed the Pyrenees, tra- 
versed Spain, and was received by Junot 
with oj)en arms. For two years the army 
of Portugal had suffered severely in their 
struggles with the English ; the supplies 
often failed, the soldiers wxtc ill clad, and 
almost without shoes, Delelee exerted 
himself to the utmost to restore order ; 
and the troops began to reap the advaii- 
tJige of his presence amongst them, when 
he was attacked with a fever, occasioned 
by excessive fatigue, and died before he 
could, to use Napoleon’s expression, 

make amends for lost time.” — il/c- 
moires de Constant. 

Fkmale Patriotism. — In Suwarcki, 
one of the Polish palatinates, the ladies 
have formed an association for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the aid of their 
country during her present firduous 
struggle. Among other expedients, a 
deputation goes from house to house in 
order to gather the wedding-rings of the 
married females, which arc idfcerwards 
converted into specie for tlic exigencies 


of the state. A few words may be neces- 
sary to explain wherefore this important 
golden circlet, so little and light as worn 
here, becomes, in Poland and Germany, 
no trifling aid in times like the present. The 
wedding-ring worn by a Polish lady is 
massive aud richly wrought with mottos 
and figures, and so broad that it reaches 
to the fii*st joint of the ring finger. The 
ladies and citizens’ wives wear rings of 
the purest ducat gold ; the peasantry use 
silver ones of the some size, and nearly 
resembling the others in form and orna- 
ments. Thus it may he easily imagined 
that a few thousands of these rings will 
prove a valuable assistance to suffering 
Poland. In lieu of the gold ring is sub- 
stituted one of Berlin iron, whose mourn- 
ful hue serves to remind the fair patriot 
that her absent husband braves death 
to defend her, her home, her babes, 
and all that is dear to the heart of wo- 
man. From such glorious indications of 
patriotism luuongst the Polish females, 
may we not augur an auspicious termin- 
ation to the present contest ? The Ger- 
man ladies pursued the same course at 
the time of the resistless rising of the 
Landwehr ; when Napoleon’s force with- 
ered to nothing before the virtuous indig- 
nation of a patriot people, inspired and 
supported by female virtue. 

Singular Apparition. — In our last 
Number were inserted some extracts from 
Hone’s Kvery^daif Book and Table Booky 
relative to the customs anciently observed 
in honour of May. In the course of the 
detail is mentioned the singular assassin- 
ation of Sir Robert Pcrcival, then a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, and a noted 
duellist. It is strange that so indefati- 
gable an antiquary as Hone should have 
omitted a most extraordinary circum- 
stance of this eccentric being’s life. — As 
he lay awake on the morning of the day 
on which he was murdered, his own appa- 
rition, ghastly aud bloody, is said to have 
approached the bed, and looked wofully 
ill his face : the sight inspired him with 
such horror, that he swooned away. 
On recovering his senses he paid a visit 
to his uncle. Sir Robert Southwell, to 
whom he communicated the particulars 
of the appalling vision. On that evening 
he was found murdered near the Maypole 
in the Strand, 1077. A print of him by 
Faber Ls still extant, and may probably 
be found in the Print-room of the British 
Museum. ■ 
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certain singular customs were former^ 
observed ; all who passed over the estate 
of the lord of the manor being compelled 
to pay a toll more or less singular, ac- 
cording to the rank and circumstances of 
of the wa^&rer. For instance, a brazier 
passing with his utensils was obliged to 
pay two farthings, or to pronounce a Pa- 
ternoster and an Avc Mana before the gate 
of the lord’s castle. A Jew was less libe- 
rally treated ; having no other alternative 
than that of receiving a blow from the 
hands of the c/iatclain, whose principal 
functions, it would seem from the fore- 
going account, were limited to the offices 
of hearing prayers and indicting blows. 

Two French doctors, whose studies 
during the last five years have been ex- 
clusively directed to the discovery of 
powerful antidotes against poison, re- 
cently gave proof of their extraordinary 
success in presence of several distin- 
guished chemists and physicians. By way 
of inculcating precept by example, they 
severally swallowed the most dangerous 
substances, the ill effects of which were 
neutralised by their preparations. The 
experiment was to bo repeated at the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris. 

Duke of Uagusa. — Marmorit’s par- 
ticipation in the sanguinary scenes of 
July has given birth to more than one 
anecdote. On the 28th, he visited Saint 
Cloud, with a view to obtain an audience 
of Charles X., and to acquaint him with 
the de{)lorable state of Paris. To the 
Marshal’s remonstrances, his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty replied, — “ Be under no 
uneasiness : this is nothing ; another quar- 
ter of an hour, and all will be over.” 

But, sire — ” “ But, Marshal, I tell 

you ’tis mere child’s play ; or, at the most, 


a repetition of the old work in the Rue 
Saint Denis. However, if you feel any 
alarm, confer with M. de Polignac on the 
subject.” On the Marshal’s repairing to 
the Tuileries for that purpose, he was 
accosted by a certain personage with 
whqm he was acquainted, and who boldly 
ofiefbd the following advice : — “ The 
ministers,” said Marmont’s friend, “ are 
now at the Tuileries : take upon yourself 
to prevent the further effusion of blood 
by seizing their persons ; imprison them ; 
nay, if necessary, treat them as Bedlam- 
ites, and chain them to the wails of their 
dungeons.” Maruiont stared. “ Well,” 
resumed the proposer of the summary 
proceeding, “ will you not decide? ” “ My 
orders,” said the duke, in a tone of hesi- 
tation : “ the events of 1814 are embroi- 
dered on this uniform.” “ Ay,” replied 
the blunt Mentor; “your uniform is spat- 
tered with dirt, but you will not efface 
the stain by washing it in blood.” 

Approved Receipt for Almond 
Honey Paste. — The various soaps and 
pastes, sold at high prices in the shops, 
for cleansing and whitening the skin, 
ought to be used with great caution, as 
they arc generally mixed with deleterious 
preparations of white lead, which produce 
paralysis and other fatal consequences. 
The following receipt is highly efficacious, 
and the ingredients are pcrlectly innocent. 
— One lb. of blanched almonds, 4 oz. of 
the kernels of the cones of the fir like- 
wise blanched and peeled, 2 oz. of fine 
sugar, 1 oz. of fine lioney, 1 oz. of French 
bean meal, and 2 oz. of white brandy. To 
give an agreeeblc perfume to this paste, 
add some drops of essence of citron, of 
rose, or jasmine, according to fancy. 
Pound to paste in a marble or earthen 
mortar. 
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PAGANINI. 

7/ Signor appciu’s to have got into dis- 
grace with honest John Bull, wlio un- 
musically refuses to subscribe a few thou- 
sands per night for the pleasure of hear- 
ing the virtuoso’s wondrous performance 
of an lu)iir. We really were fur from 
taxing John with the possession of so 


much wisdom. On this subject we can 
only express a hope that the principle 
may be carried into effect in the cases of 
stars of every constellation. * 

The Genoese violinist (for now-a-days 
we have no fiddlers), take him for all in 
all, is no ordinary pcrsonfige. His long 
lank figure, his hollow eye, his apiicarance 
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of physical suffering, and the strange 
though, we believe, unfounded tales 
which rumour has been pleased to circu- 
late on the score of his early career, are 
well calculated to add a degree of mysti- 
cal interest to his unquestionably unri- 
valled performances. The emb^lish- 
ments, however, with which the curious 
in biography have deemed it expedient to 
enhance his talents, seem by no means 
pleasing to the artist himself, if we may 
judge from a letter inserted by him in 
most of the foreign Journals, and of which 
we give the following translation : — 

“ To the Director of* * * *. 

“ Sir, « Pari*, April 21.1831. 

“ So numerous are the marks of kind- 
ness, so flattering the plaudits, bestowed 
on me by the French public, tliat it were 
worse than affectation in me to express a 
doubt that my visit to Paris was pre- 
ceded by favourable reports of my skill ; 
I must, in fact, take it for granted, that the 
concerts which 1 have given in that ca- 
pital have not deteriorated from my past 
reputation. Any doubt that 1 might en- 
tertain on this subject would be quickly 
dispelled by the sight of my features dis- 
played in almost every print-shop, and by 
the many ‘ striking resemblances of Pa- 
ganini * [lasted on the walls of your me- 
trojiolis. Speculations of this kind, 
however, two not limited to mere por- 
trait.s ; for yesterday, passing b}’ the shop 
of a printseller on the Bouh'card drs 
Ita/u'fiSf I was struck with the .sight of a 
lithograph representing J^aganini m 
son. Miood!’ exclaimed I mentally — 
* these hone.st folks seem determined, after 
the fashion ofBasilio, to turn to account the 
cidumny which for fiiteen years has pursued 
my fame.’ As I proceeded, with a smile, 
to examine this mystification, to heighten 
the effect of which the imaginative artist 
had added certain ingenious conceptions 
of his own, a crowd gradually gathered 
around me; each individual of which, after 
a careful comparison of my features with 
those of the personage rc[)re.sented in the 
lithography, with much gravity gave his 
opinion as to the change which had taken 
place in my person since the period of 
my det^tion. I at length began to per- 
ceive At the affair, which 1 had con- 
sidered an excellent joke, was taken as a 
dr}' matter of fact by these Parisian cock- 
neys, and that the priiitsellcr’s sj)ecaia- 
tion was in reality not so bad. As every 


man must live bv his trad^ I conceived 
the idea of gratuitously furnishing to the 
artists who are kind enough to etch my 
lineaments some anecdotes which ma^ 
afford a variety of hints for future can- 
catures ; and to give publicity to which, 
^'ou will perhaps have the goodness to 
insert my letter in your Renew. 

** The gentlemen to whom 1 allude as 
having represented me in prison, a[)pcar 
ignorant of the cause of my incarcera- 
tion ; though, indeed, on this subject they 
arc probably aS well informed as myself, 
and the original concocters of the tale, 
of which a number of versions arc given, 
each well calculated to form the subject of 
a separate engraving. For instance, it has 
been asserted that, haring surprised a 
rival in the house of my mistress, I at- 
tacked him bravely in the rear when hors 
de combat, and thus despatched him ad 
patres. According to others, my jealou.s 
fury vented myself on my mistress, though 
the last-mentioned commentators iu*e by 
no means agreed as to the mode in which 
her quietus was administered : some af- 
firming that the poniai'd was the ready 
instrument of my vengeance ; others, that 
the poisoned chalice inflicted more lin- 
gering tortures, and not less certain 
death. In a word, each narrator has 
arranged the ptu’ticulars of the story to 
his own taste ; and it would be a down- 
right injustice to refuse the same licence 
to lithographers. About fifteen years 
ago, the following adventure hapiieneil 
to me ill Padua; — I had given a concert 
with some success, and on the following 
day I took luy seat (No. CO.) at a table 
d'hbtcy none of the company having re- 
cognised iny features. Scarcely had the 
repast commenced, when one of the guests 
expre.ssed a highly favourable opinion of 
my performance of the preceding evening. 
His neighbour echoed the eulogy, at the 
same time adding — ‘ After all, there is 
nothing very wonderful in Paganini’s 
skill ; he is indebted for it to a captivity 
of some eight years, during which period 
his violin was his sole companion. To 
this lengthened im[)risonnient he was 
condemned for the assas.sination of Ins 
rival, one of my own personal friends.* 
You may well suppose, Mr. Editor, that 
all who were present appeared horror- 
struck at the eiionuity of the crin)e. Tak- 
ing advantage of a pause in the convers- 
ation, I addressed iriysclf to the obliging 
individual, who seemed so well actpuiiiit- 
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ed with my history, and requested some 
precise information as to the how, the 
when, and the where, of Paganinrs atro- 
cious adventure. All eyes were imme- 
diately turned upon me; and you may 
judge of the general astonishment, w'hcn 
the principal actor in the tragic drama 
was recognised. Unbounded was the 
embarrassment of the story teller, who at 
length recollected that it was not exactly 
his friend who had fallen in the fatal en- 
counter ; but — ‘ he had heard — he had 
been told — he had imagined — he might 
have been deceived.’ — Thus, sir, is the 
reputation of an artist at the mercy of 
every idle individual, who will not under- 
stand that a musician may prosecute his 
studies in perfect freedom in the privacy 
of his own apartment, with as much 
advantage as though he were confined 
within the bars of a prison. 

“ At Vienna, where I had with some 
effect executed my variations, entitled 
ItC Streghe (the Sorceresses), a still more 
ridiculous report was circulated amongst 
a few credulous enthusiasts. — A pale- 
faced, poetic-looking, melancholy gentle- 
man declared, that during the performance 
of my variations, he had distinctly seen 
the devil at my elbow, guiding my hand, 
and placing iny bow. The evil s[)irit was 
said to bciur a striking personal resem- 
blance to myself, as he was clothed in 
red garments, and was decorated with a 
pair of horns and a tail. After a descrip- 
tion so minute on all points, it was no 
longer possible to doubt the diabolical 
nature of my origin; and thus was at 
length discovered the grand secret of 
what a number of worthy individuals 
have been pleased to call my tours de 
force. 

My tranquillity being somewhat in- 
vaded by these various reports, I endea- 
voured to expose their absurdit}^ I took 
the liberty of observing, that since my four- 
teenth year, I had incessantly been before 
the public eye ; — that during a period of 
sixteen years I had been employed as 
leader of the orchestra, and director of 
the music at Court ; — that, had 1 really 
suffered eight years’ imprisonment for the 
murder of my mistress or my rival, such 
an event must have occurred before I had 
the honour of being known to the public ; 
in other words, that I must have had a 
mistress or a rival at the age of seven 
years. At Vienna I a])pcaled to the tes- 
timony of my own ambassador, who de- 


clared that for nearly twenty years he had 
known mein the position which an honour- 
able man ought to occupy, A momentary 
restraint was thus placed on the tongue 
of slander, but the story was not wholly 
discredited; and, on my arrival here, I 
cannot be astonished to find it revived. 
I now see no other remedy for the evil, 
than to sit down in calm resignation. 1 
shall conclude, however, with the men- 
tion of an anecdote on which have been 
founded many of the injurious reports 
proj)agated at my expense. 

“ A violinist named D*******i, who 
visited Milan in 1798, unfortunately con- 
tracted an intimacy with two individuals 
of disreputable character, and, in concert 
with these associates, agreed on a certain 
night to repair to a neighbouring village, 
and to assassinate the curate, who was 
supposed to possess a considerable sum 
in ready money. When the moment drew 
near for the execution of the guilty plot, 
one of the party, actuated by terror or 
remorse, denounced his accomplices. At 
the critical juncture the gendarmes made 
their appearance on the scene of action, 
and arrested D#****^^#i, and his remain- 
ing compmion, who were condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. At the ex- 
piration, however, of two years, General 
Menoii, who had been appointed Go- 
vernor of Milan, restored the artist to 
liberty. 

“ Such, Mr. Editor, are the materials 
from which has been fabricated the entire 
of my history. A violinist, with a name 
terminating in ?, being brought into ques- 
tion, that violinist must of course be 
Paganiniy who assassinated his mistress, 
or rival, and who, for that offence, was 
condemned to the horrors of a loathsome 
dungeon. Fortunately, however, for me, 
as it became an object to discover my new 
system, I was indulged with a special 
exemption from the irons which might 
have impeded the freedom of my arms. 
I repeat, that since honest folks will view 
me in the li^ht of an assassin and a jail- 
bird, there is no help for it; — I must 
yield to my destiny. But I may indulge 
a hope that, after my death, Calumny will 
consent to abandon her victim ; and that 
when my successes shall no lon^ excite 
the enmity of malignant adversanls, their 
foul aspersions will not dishonour my 
memory. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, &c. 

Signed) “ Pag an im.” 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Twelve Nights. Whitaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 

Of this volume it would ill become us 
to speak but in tenns of eulogy; six of 
the twelve tales which it contains having 
been published in previous Numbers of 

The Lady’s Magazine.” We, therefore, 
as in duty bound, bestow all commend- 
ation on the taste and discrimination of 
the publishers. For obvious reasons, 
however, we must no further ** swell the 
note of praise.” Our best course will be 
to give the following extract, which is 
one of the talcs not published in our Pe- 
riodical. 

TONIOTTO. 

Thb observer of characteristic national 
feature, who loves to indulge his dominant 
taste sometimes at the expense of his kindlier 
feelings, and who cares not for softness and 
harmony of colouring, if the outline be but 
bold and distinctly marked, — such a one 
might roam through this world, and at the 
term of his wanderings proclaim the secluded 
island of Corsica the Eureka of his adven- 
turous research. If the lyric or dramatic 
bard delight to celebrate in lofty strains in- 
difference to suffering and cold contempt of 
danger, — wild and romantic incident, — 
gloomy heroism unmoved by the gentler 
sympathies of nature, and wortliy of a nobler 
spring of action than the outlaw’s predatory 
liabits ; if — if not another word. Ye in- 
dustrious playwrights, who lack the Prome- 
thean fire of invention, — yc manufacturers, 
by the cubic foot, of opera, tragedy, panto- 
mime, melodrama, and ballet, take the hint 
and be grateful. 

The traveller, as lie leaves Porto- Vecchio, 
and directs his course towards the interior 
of the island, may, if he be not in a hurry, 
take note of a species of forest overgrown 
W'ith short stunted timber, the borders of 
which he may probably reach after a three 
lioiirs’ ramble through crooked inconvenient 
by-paths, occasionally obstructed by de- 
tached fragments of rock, and intercepted 
by deep ravines. This unfrequented route, 
with its frow’iiing and desolate scenery, is by 
no means an unsuitable introduction to a 
spot which afibrds a secure retreat to the 
daring Corsican outlaw, or to such minor of- 
fenders as may keep a running account with 
dame Justice, and feel indisposed for the mo- 
ment to clear off old scores. To avoid the 
trouble of an elaborate and poetic description 
of this copse, or magvis, as it is called by the 
honest gentry to whom it serves either as a 
temporary or permanent asyluiU||^we beg to 


inform our readers that the Corsican peasant, 
instead of manuring his land in the ordinary 
mode, adopts the shorter process of setting 
fire to a certain extent of wood, leaving to 
benign Providence the task of extinguishing 
the flames at due and fitting season. This 
pious confidence in the divine bounty, though 
not without its inconveniences, is rewarded 
by the increased fertility of the soil, for which 
the ashes of the consumed trees form an ex- 
cellent manure, and from wliich, if properly 
sown, tlie peasant is certain of reaping a 
plentiful crop at tlie ensuing harvest time. 
From the roots of the trees, which remain 
uninjured in the earth, numerous thick shoots 
branch out during the spring, and in the 
course of a few seasons grow to the height of 
seven or eight feet The peasants have 
given the appellation of mdguis to tins sort 
of thicket, frequently extending for miles, 
and composed of stunted trees intermingled 
with shrubs, which the most indefatigable 
botanist would be sorely puzzled to classify. 
Several of these mfiquis, remote from all hu- 
man habitations save the straggling cottages 
of a few Corsican shepherds, are impenetrable 
to the intrusion even of the gend’armc, un- 
less armed with the invading axe. That near 
Porto- Vecchio has, time out of mind, been 
considered the classic ground of all die law- 
less characters for miles round, and to this 
day harbours many a bold brigand who has 
brought down his man. In this snug re- 
treat a good carbine, a sufficient supply of 
powder and ball, and the Ruppa or large 
brown cloak, with its capacious hood, serving 
at once the purposes of mattress and blanket^ 
enable the bandit to scoff at the vengeance of 
the law, and defy the impotent pursuit of the 
armed force. A trifling portion of his nightly 
plunder suffices to purchase milk and cheese 
from the peasantry of the neighbourhood, in 
general w'ell disposed to these outlaws, in 
whose misdeeds they arc often secret pardci- 
pators, and widi some of whom they are con- 
nected by the tics of kindred. 

These preliminary observations will serve 
to introduce the personages and tlie scene to 
which our narrative refers, and to afford a 
rude idea of the habitation of Toniotto, situ- 
ated at the distance of half a league from the 
md.quis of Porto- Vecchio. When the occur- 
rence of which we are about to attempt a 
sketch took place, some fifty winters bad 
passed over the worthy peasant’s head with- 
out much apparent detriment to the black 
curly locks with which it was thickly over- 
spread. His form was vigorously moulded, 
his stature rather under the middle size, his 
prominent aquiline nose and dark fiery eye 
giving expression to a countenance whe^ 
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sallowness somcwliat resembled tlio bilious 
tinge of an English top-boot. In worldly 
substance he was passing rich, — that is to 
say, for a country where a tried and trust- 
wortliy fusil, a steady hand, and a stout heart, 
were estimated beyond the conventional 
wealth of less rude society. His subsistence 
was principally derived frdm the produce of 
liis flocks and herds, which tlie shepherds of 
that region, who might in truth be denomi- 
nated a race of Arcadian banditd, were em- 
ployed to tend on the mountains. In short, 
he W'as held in higli esteem among his neigh- 
bours, who were wont to sum up his eulo- 
gium in the comprehensive phrase — tliat he 
lived like a prince ; from which the reader 
may, if he pleases, infer, that Toniotto rarely 
condescended to turn his hand to any useful 
occupation. He had acquired one accom- 
plishment which merits particular mention, 
— a degree of dexterity in the use of the car- 
bine, wiiich w'as pronounced extraordinary 
even in a country where every peasant is a 
marksman. Innumerable and scarcely ere- 
diblc arc the traits of his address which have 
been cited. He w'ould single out a goat 
from the herd, and at the distance of a hun- 
dred and fifty paces would lodge a ball in 
her head or haunch, at the option of a spec- 
tator giving the word of command. By 
night or by day liis aim was equally unerr- 
ing ; in testimony of which, he was accus- 
tomed to perform a feat w'hich the reader who 
has not visited Corsica will deem indeed a 
traveller's tale. He would frequently place 
a light behind a paper transparency, no larger 
tlian the crown of Jupp's last edition, and 
then, retiring about eighty paces, w'ould pre- 
sent his carbine. Before he could possibly 
take aim, a bystander would suddenly ex- 
tinguish the light, and the marksman in- 
stantly tiring in total darkness, of four shots 
discharged in this hasty manner, it rarely 
happened that one proved a failure. 

We risk but little in asserting, that pos- 
sessed of such transceiidant accomplishments, 
Toniotto was a man of established and re- 
doubtable name throughout the country ; but 
it may with some difficulty be credited tliat 
his friendship was as safe as his enmity was 
dangerous. He was reckoned a sturdy, 
blunt, but, in the main, a good-natured pea- 
sant ; and often has the necessitous object of 
bis bounty turned to bless him for the charity 
which w'armcd his rough heart, but dwelt not 
in Ills countenance. True it is, that the 
tongue of slander had bespattered his 'fame ; 
w’here is the brightness w hich the minx sul- 
lies not with her foul breath ? Certain invi- 


dious whispers confided to the ears of the 
credulous gossips’ at Porto- Vecchio, that in 
a distant district, where Toniotto had taken 
to himself a helpmate, he had freed himself 
from the torments of jealousy by assisting to 
a leaden quietus a rival no less famed for his 
successes in affairs of the heart than for his 
dauntless bearing in the hereditary feuds so 
common among the families of the Corsican 
peasantry. It was distinctly averred, tliat one 
morning, as this redoubtable rival w'as occupied 
in arranging a hasty toilette before a fragment 
of looking*glass near his window, pop, an 
unceremonious bullet, aimed by an unknown 
hand, had suddenly interfered w'ith the oper- 
ation, and, if we may indulge in classic illus- 
tration, had despatched the Corsican Nar- 
cissus to gaze on his image in the muddy 
mirror of Acheron’s waters. Humour, with 
her hundred tongues, of course attributed the 
feat to Toniotto, but for want of positive evi- 
dence the affair was hushed up. The field 
left clear, Toniotto espoused the blooming 
Giuseppa, who, in due course of time, bless- 
ed their union with tliree little roguish hazel- 
eyed girls, — a dispensation at which the 
mother secretly rejoiced, and to which the 
father submitted after much murmuring and 
some swearing. His wishes were at length 
crowned by tlie birth of a son, who was named 
Fortunato, and who arrived in time to save 
his sire from the despair of meditating on 
the extinction of his name, and the abandon- 
ment of his patrimonial orchard to a distant 
heir. Toniotto’s joy at this unlooked-for 
event was about the same time enhanced by 
the marriage of Iiis daughters with three 
brave lads of the Canton, on whose prompt 
zeal, and ready poniards, he reasonably con- 
sidered himself entitled to reckon at a pinch. 

On a certain autumnal morning, Toniotto 
and Giuseppa quitted their cottage to look 
after their kids that were grazing luxuriantly 
in one of the open glades of the mAquis. 
Little Fortunato, who was then a forward 
mischievous boy of twelve years old, wished 
to accompany his parents ; but the distance 
being too great, the child was forced to re- 
main behind, and to amuse liiinself as he best 
might. Accordingly, he commenced by 
breaking up his playthings, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their internal mechanism ; 
and, when weary of this pastime, stretched 
himself listlessly in the sun before the cot- 
tage door, gazing the while at the mountains 
that looked like clouds in the distant horizon, 
and regaling his childish fancy with the re- 
fiection, that on the ensuing Sunday he w’as 
to cliiie with his uncle the Caporale*, and 


• Caporale, the name given in Corsica to a man who, on account of his hereditary pro- 
perty, family connections, or wealth acquired through the exercise of a profession, holds a 
place in the magistracy of a I^ietya, or Canton. The Corsicans are divided into five caster 
the Signori, Caporali, Citizens, Plebeians, and Strangers. 
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other dignitaries of the village. Cfn a sud- 
den, the report of a carbine, discharged at 
some little distance, interrupted his reverie. 
Fortunate, accustomed to such sounds, was 
on his legs in an instant, and directed 
his attention towards the quarter whence the 
explosion had proceeded. The shot was fol- 
lowed by others fired at broken intervals, 
each still louder and nearer than the preced- 
ing. At length, in the narrow pathway that 
led from the plain to Toniotto’s cottage, ap- 
peared ail individual dragging himself along 
with difficulty by the aid of his carbine, on 
which be leaned for support. One qf tlie 
shots had evidently taken effect upon his per- 
son, as the blood guslicd profusely from a 
deep wound in his thigh. The costume of 
this outlaw (for such he was) was in perfect 
keeping with his miserable calling. A few 
wretched tatters dangled dubiously togetlicr 
in variegated shreds around his muscular 
frame. On his head he wore a cap, termin- 
ating almost in a point, after the fashion of 
those in use among the Corsican mountain- 
eers. His visage was half concealed by a 
rough grisly beard, whose untrimmed luxu- 
riaucy proclaimed its proud independence of 
tlie razor's tyranny. He had quitted the 
friendly shelter of the covert by niglit, and 
hazarded himself in the village for the pur- 
pose of procuring ammunition* Having 
imprudently loitered till morning, on his re- 
turn he fell in witli a party of Corsican volti- 
geurs, who had received information of his 
movements, and formed an ambuscade, in 
the hope, or rather the certainty, of an im- 
portant capture. Gianetto, however, was 
no easy prize ; and, after a gallant defence, 
succeeded in effecting his retreat, hotly press- 
ed by the voJtigeurs, upon whom he kept up 
a constant fire, and who, like hunters in pur- 
suit of their wounded prey, were enabl^ to 
track him by his blood from rock to rock. 
Exhausted as lie was with fatigue, and faint- 
ing from the pain of his wound, the impossi- 
bility of his final escape became every instant 
more apparent, when he suddenly bethought 
himself of accosting Fortunato. 

“ You should be Toniotto’s son ?” 

“ 'I'he same.” 

‘‘ My name is Gianetto Sampiero. The 
yellow bonnets are in close pursuit of me. 
Not a moment is to be lost : conceal me, for 
I am wounded, and can go no further." 

“ Softly, good Giauet(o: what will my 
father say, if 1 afford you shelter without his 
permission? for as you seem on intimate 
terms with the family, you are doubtless 
acquainted with Toniotto's cranky humour. *' 

“ Toniotto cannot but approve of the suc- 
cour afforded to his comrade in mishap." 

Hi' His comrade, quotha ! Now, good 


Gianetto, my father’s son is not assured of 
that." 

<< Quick ! quick ! they are close at 
band." 

If you will await Toniotto’s return, yon 
may—” 

" Return! furies! I tell you, boy, they 
are at my heels ; in five minutes they will be 
here. Hark ye, Fortunato; conceal me; 
or, if you will not hear reason, you see this 
carbine? it contains an argument that, 1 
warrant mo, you will find of sufficient 
weight : " and the bandit held tlie muzzle of 
his piece close to the boy’s ear. 

Witlt a degree of sclf-tiossession extraor- 
dinary in a child of such tender age, and only 
to be explained by the supposition of his 
early though unconscious participation in tliat 
reckless contempt of danger, which he had 
been inured from infancy to witness in the 
demeanour of all around him, Fortunato un- 
hesitatingly replied — “ Friend Gianetto, 1 
saw you just now discharge your carbine; 
and, if I misUikc not, of your last cartridge.” 

“ Ay ; but this dagger is still left me.** 

“ You forget your wound," cried Fortu- 
nato, suddenly springing aside, and by this 
unexpected manoeuvre placing an interval 
of some ten paces betwixt the bandit and 
himself. 

<< Boy," said Gianetto, determined as a 
last expeditpnt to try the pathetic, ** you can- 
not be Toniotto’s son : none that bears his 
name would thus stand between his thresli- 
old and a dying comrade.” 

Fortunato was softened by the rhetoric of 
the sentimental brigand. His unworthy 
feelings capitulated to the impulse of human- 
ity, not, however, wholly at discretion, nor 
on terms absolutely unprofitable to bis selfish 
interests. 

“ If I consent to hide you," said lie, draw- 
ing nearer to the almost fainting Gianetto, 
“ what will you give me?” 

To tliis demand the outlaitr replied by 
groping in a leathern bag attached to his 
girdle, whence he drew out the money which 
he liad set apart for his village purchases. 
The glittering temptation at once turned 
the scale in favour of hospitality. A smile 
of infantine pleasure dilated Fortunato’s 
countenance. Seizing the proffered recom- 
pence — “ You are safe,” said he, in a tone of 
assurance. Tiie moments were precious. 
Outside the door of the cottage was a hay- 
rick, in which the child, with admirable pre- 
sent of mind, made an aperture sufficiently 
large to admit the body of a man. With 
his finger on his lips, as if to demonstrate, 
both in practice and in precept, the necessity 
of silence, he motioned to Gianetto to take 
possession of the incommodious hiding-place. 
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The latter, spite of liis wound, having obeyed 
with alacrity, Fortunato, cax^uUy replaced 
the bay ; piling it over his proteg4, so as to 
restore to tlie hay-rick its natural appearance, 
and allowing a sufficiency of air for the ban- 
dit’s respiration. As an extra ‘measure of 
precaution, he bethought himself of a strata- 
gem, the idea of which might have stamped 
the fame of a more experienced tactician. A 
favourite tabby was reposing with her litter 
of kittens in a corner of the cottage, under 
the child’s bed. Gently removing the mo- 
ther and her mewing progeny from their old 
quarters, Fortunato established them snugly 
on the hay, which thus exhibited to the eye 
of a casual observer the most unequivocal 
proof that its hospitable accommodations 
were exclusively reserved for puss and her 
family. His next care was to cover with 
dust the traces of blood which stained the 
pathway near the cottage ; and, these various 
measures executed with promptitude, he 
again lay down in the sun before his father’s 
door, and tranquilly aw'aited the event. 

Scarcely had he resumed his recumbent 
attitude, when six men at arms, in the uni- 
form of the Corsican voltigeurs, and com- 
manded by an adjutant, halted in front of 
tlie cottage. The leader of the party, whose 
name was Tiodoro Gamba, claimed the ho- 
nour of a distant relationship with the worthy 
proprietor, who was in fact hia twentieth 
cousin : for, be it known to our readers, that 
in Corsica the degrees of consanguinity are 
more tenaciously observed than elsew'hcre. 
Gamba, wlio was daring, vigilant, and active, 
was the terror of all the evil-doers in the dis- 
trict (and the number was not scanty), the 
scouige of all such reformers in finance as 
professed a decided taste for generalising 
the attributes of private ])ro|]erty. 

For this time, however, the wily adjutant 
was completely at fault. Eying Fortunato 
with a sinister obliquity of visage that strongly 
contrasted with the tone of apparent confi- 
dence ill which he accosted the child — 
« Good morrow, my pretty little cousin,” 
said he ; ** and how docs your good father, 
Toniotto? Hut he’s always well, always 
merry, and never at home. Might you have 
seen any one pass this way ? Bless me, how 
the boy is grown ! ” 

“ I am not so tall as you by half, good 
cousin,” said the boy, eagerly catching at 
the concluding phrase of Gamba’s salutation, 
ill order to evade a direct reply to tlie ques- 
tion, wliicli the adjutant hod imbedded, as it 
were, in the midst of his eloquence. 

** All in good time ; but — have you ob- 
served nothing particular? Has no one 
passed?” 

“ l^assed, did you say?” 

Ay, passed ! A fellow' wearing a goat- 
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skin cap) and a jacket with red and yellow 
stripes.” 

** A goatskin cap, and a jacket with red 
and yellow stripes !^’ echoed Fortunato, with 
an air of well-assumed stupidity, that played 
sad havoc with the adjutant’s patience. 

** Child, must I repeat my words for the 
third time ? ” demanded Gamba, in accents 
which had lost a considerable portion of 
their honey. “ Let me have a brief answer, 
— • yes or no.” 

“ This morning,” replied Fortunato, with 
the most desolating sangfroid, the curate 
passej} this way, mounted, as usual, on the 
old black hor:>e Piero, and {lapa observed 
that the poor beast limped, but the curate 
said — ” 

“ Purgatory confound the curate ! Which 
way has Gianetto taken ? We have been in 
pursuit of him since the morning ; and as 
sure as 1 am Gamba, the knave must have 
passed you.” 

Fortunato shook his head. ** Come, 
come,” said Gamba, lying is an obvious 
vice, child, as proliably the curate may have 
told you ; for he is paid to look after souls 
as w'e after bodies. For the last time, have 
you seen Gianetto?” 

“ A shrewd question ! Pray, cousin Gam- 
ba, do you see folks when you sleep.” 

And i>ritliee, my sly cousin Fortunato, 
do folks sleep soundly w'hen balls are w'hiz- 
zing about their cars ?” 

” ’Tut! Gamba ; your fusils are mere pop- 
guns. Papa’s carbine makes ten times the 
noise.” 

“ Plague take thee, for a prevaricating 
urchin ! ” exclaimed Gamba ; “ were I not 
of tried patience, the dog would make me 
swear lustily. Now am I cerUiin that Gia- 
netto has passed this way. Who knows that 
this sneering gallows-bird in embryo has not 
concealed him ? Comrades, search tlie house ; 
let not a hole or corner escape unvisited. 
Our game cannot have perched far olf. That 
last shot of Mateo’s winged him ; and I know 
Gianetta : ’tis a sensible knave — much too 
discreet to attempt gaining the thicket with 
an ounce of lead in his groin. Besides, pre- 
cisely in this spot all traces of blood disap- 
pear.” 

« But,” continued Fortunato, wdth the 
most irritating comjiosure, ** what will my 
good papa Toniotto say, wlicn he hears that 
cousin Gamba has broken into his house 
during his absence ?” 

l^apegrace ! ” said the adjutant, pinching 
him sharply by the ear, to try the effect of a 
little bodily infliction upon the child’s phlegm. 
" Now, my facetious cousin, does it occur to 
you that the flat of a sabre, properly applied, 
might operate marvellously to set thattongjlto 
of your’s a prating to better purpose?” 
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« My father’s name is Toniotto,” observed 
the child, with singular emphasis, and still 
preserving the most admirable selt-command, 
to which the adjutant’s wrath, waxing fiercer 
at each reply, formed a ludicrous contrast. 
“ Provoking young rascal !” exclaimed he, 
almost stifled with passion ; “ if you will not 
answer my questions, my comrades shall take 
you to Bastia, whore a damp dungeon wHl 
be your abode, a little musty straw your bed. 
Where is Gianetto Sampiero? Speak, or I’ll 
have you guillotined.” 

At tills ridiculous menace, the boy burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter : 
“Cousin Gainba,” repeated he, “must I 
again say it? my father’s name is Toniotto.” 

“ Adjutant,” observed one of the volti- 
geiirs in a whisper, “ methinks it were as 
well to avoid all quarrel with Toniotto.” 
Ganiba thought so too ; and appeared evi- 
dently embarrassed between his duty, and his 
inclination to remain on peaceable terms with 
his kinsman. A species of extemjiore coun- 
cil of war was held, under his direction, by 
his myrmidons, who had carefully visited the 
])rcrnibC's ; an affair, by the w'ay, of no te- 
dious duration, the said premises consisting 
of a single apartment suitably furnished; 
that is to say, witli a table convertible at 
night into a bed, a few benches, boxes, and 
various implements of the chase. Mean- 
while Fortunato was busily occupied with 
grimalkin and lier feline brood, and from 
time to time looked askance upon the volti- 
gcurs and tlieir grim leader, w'hose embar- 
rassment he seemed to enjoy. One of the 
soldiers approached the hay-rick, into which 
he carelessly thrust his bayonet, at the same 
time shrugging his shoulders, as if in sove- 
reign contempt of his own maiKcuvre, which 
he apparently deemed a useless ])recautioii. 
Fortunato’s countenance betrayed not llie 
hliglitcst emotion, and the soldier retired to 
join his comrades. 

The adjutant and his disap])ointed troop 
stormed and swore in concert, 1 1 was enough 
to set folks in a passion, and a good round 
oath has its advantages ; if not a remedy, *tis 
sometimes a consolation for mishap. Swear- 
ing may not inaptly be termed the safety- 
valve of the temper. Already the party be- 
gan to look with wistful eyes tow'ards the 
plain, as though disposed to face to the right 
about, when Garaba, convinced that threats 
of violence would produce no impression 
upon the offspring of Toniotto, resolved to 
change his batteries. 

“ My pretty little cousin,’’ said he, “ you 
ar& a lad of infinite mettle, the true son of 
your worthy father ; and if peradventure you 
escape hanging, you will yet achieve great 
things. But, my child, you must rise early 
to outwit Gamba ; and, w'ere it not that I 
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fear to do a displeasure to my valued kins- 
man, Toniotto, who, I know, is rather touchy 
on certain points, by iny epaulettes I would 
fain hear how you could answer this matter 
to tlie authorities ^‘at Bastia.” Fortunato 
deigned not to reply, but grinned an expres- 
sion of defiance. 

“ But," continued Gamlxi, “ as I intend 
to trespass on the hospitality of tliis roof 
until my kinsman’s return, he shall hoar of 
tills aflair, and 1 must e’en endure the cha- 
giin of seeing iny merry little cousin dance 
to the music of a certain fidillestick, w'liicli, 
as he knows full w'ell, ])lays a rough tune in 
the worthy Toniotto’s liand.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Ay, indeed ; but, as I was saying, 
Fortunato, you are a lad of promise ; and, if 
you will be ruled by me, this matter may end 
diflercntly. Who knows but you may even 
yet turn if to account, and pocket some little 
trinket, which you may treasure up for the 
next holidays — simjily by confessing the 
truth.” 

“ Cousin, I must requite your kindness by 
a piece of advice : if you tarry much longer, 
Gianetto will have reached (he mAf{uis, 
where it were an uncharitable counsel to re- 
commend you and a hundred of yourfollow'- 
ers to seek him.” 

At this juncture the adjutant drew from 
his fob an old-fashioned pinchbeck watch, 
which might have been worth a few crowns ; 
and as he held the tempting bait suspended 
by its steel chain over the head of Fortunato, 
the boy’s eyes glistened like those of a cat 
gazing wistfully on a plump canary bird in 
the security of its cage. “ 1 warrant me,” 
said Gamba, “ my little cousin would have 
no objection to strut a!>out the streets of 
Porto- Veccliio with a walcli like this ; and 
as folks stopped to ask the lime of day, the 
young rogue wouhl loss up his head as 
proudly as a peacock, and answer — ‘ Hum ! 
w'hat says my watch ?’ ” 

“ Well, and if I live another year I shall 
have a watch ; iny uncle, the Caporale, has 
promised me one.” 

“ Ay, but your cousin Gregorio has one 
already ; not so handsome as this to be sure ; 
but tlien he is full four months younger than 
you.” This was a home thrust, and roused 
the indignation of Fortunato, w ho, spite of his 
tender years, we are credibly informed, mut- 
tered an incipient oath on being made ac- 
quainted with the gro.ss partiality which had 
regulutcd the distribution of the family time- 
pieces. 

“ W’hat say you, cousin?” demanded 
Gamba, returning to the charge ; “ shall the 
watch be yours ? ” 

Fortunato, with the corner of his eye fixed 
on tlie prize, was again jn tlie predicament 
I) D 
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of tlie aforesaid xnouser, between whom and 
himself we have already^ instituted a compa- 
rison. Grimalkin, to whom some truant 
master, in waggish sport, offers a delicate 
titbit*^ mayhap the win^ of a tender pullet 
-—justly irritated at the cruel mockery, con> 
suits her offended dignity by carefully muf- 
fling her paws, and avoiding all experiment 
upon the epicurean morsel. Ever and anon, 
too, to avoid temptation, she turns away her 
grey eyes, and purs with much seeming equa- 
nimity, and -blinks at the kitchen fire. But 
again her gaze is riveted on the tantalising 
bait, and, licking her whiskered lips, she 
seems with sullen eye to reproach her tor- 
mentor with his atrocious pleasantry. Such 
precisely was the nature of the trial to which 
little Fortunato was exposed, and such the 
relative position of the balker and the balkee 
on this occasion. 

The watch continued to dangle and oscil- 
late most invitingly above the child's head : 
indeed, we know not by what effort of stoi> 
cism he restrained his little fingers from grasp- 
ing at its polished steel chain, each link of 
which dazzled his eyes with the reflection of 
a thousand concentrated sunbeams. He 
had, perhaps, on former occasions, expe- 
rienced the adjutant's punka Jides, and the 
recollection might have somewhat strength- 
ened his determination to avoid the disgrace 
of an abortive coup de main. Accordingly, 
instead of advancing his hand towards Uie 
prize, Fortunato imparted to that member an 
opposite direction, — one more personal to 
himself, — and, suiting the word to the action, 
expressed his wrath in certain childish but 
energetic terms, which, for manifold reasons, 
we cannot venture to lay before our readers. 
The phrase was less dignified than the inde- 
pendent feeling by which it was prompted. 

Nay," replied the adjutant to Fortu- 
nato’s contemptuous indication of his senti- 
ments, I do not trifle ; where is Gianetto ? 
say but the word, and the watch is yours." 

A scowl of incredulity contracted the 
child's brow : he fixed his dark eyes full on 
Gamba's face, and seemed as if measuring in 
his lineaments the degree of confidence to be 
attached to his promise. 

« Nay more,” added Gamba, directing 
his looks towards the soldiers ; I repeat the 
promise in presence of my comrades : on the 
honour of a voltigeur the watch is yours, on 
condition that you instantly disclose the se- 
cret of Gamba's hiding-place.” 

The proposition, at first indefinite and un- 
certain, now assumed the aspect of a treaty 
about to be established on a solid basis be- 
tween two belligerent powers. The hoy’s 
resolution was perceptibly shaken ; and as 
the temptation was augmented at each mo- 
ment by a nearer view of the watch, the con- 


flict between childish avarice and the sacred 
laws of hospitality was evinced in the alter- 
nate flushing and paleness of the tantalised 
Fortunato's features. His fingers trembled 
wifh eagerness to obtain possession of the 
offered reward. Still the watch balanced, 
aud bobbed, and turned, and ticked in his 
very ear. This was too much. By degrees 
his right hand advanced with a sort of slant- 
ing devatiun, and, by a circuitous route, 
came in actual contact with the chain. At 
last the watch itself was in his hand, Gamba's 
forefinger and thumb still compressing tlie 
last ring of the chain, as a jjrccautionary 
measure. Tlie dial was of the brightest ena- 
mel ; tlie outside case had been newly bur- 
nished, and shone like Giuseppa's best cop- 
perfiaucepan. The temptation was irresistible. 
Fortunato's last remaining scruple vanished. 
Without uttering a word, he slowly raised 
his left hand above his shoulder, and jiointed 
with his thumb to the hay-rick, against which 
he leaned. The adjutant needed no farther 
explanation, and immediately relinquished 
the watch-chain m execution of his covenant 
Fortunato thus became sole possessor of the 
glittering prize ; and, darting forward with 
die agility of one of his mountain kids, aban- 
doned the hay-rick to the tender mercy of the 
voltigeurs. 

The adjutant and his party eagerly laid 
siege to the frail redoubt, within which the 
unfortunate Gianetto was entrenched. The 
work of demolition had scarcely commenced, 
when a rustling motion was observed to pro- 
ceed from the lower part of the hay-rick, 
whence shortly issued the object of the at- 
tack, pale, covered with gore, and armed with 
a stiletto. He essayed to raise himself up- 
right, but in vain ; after a few faint efforts, 
he sunk exhausted from loss of blood, and 
the agony of his stiiicned wound. At this 
moment the adjutant valiantly threw himself 
upon his prostrate body, and wTested the 
poniard from iiis hand. Though disabled, 
Gianetto made a desperate resistance ; and, 
like the stricken tiger, was still a formidat)lc 
foe. He was, however, soon overpowered, 
and bound hand and foot by his revengeful 
vanquishers. 

With a look of ineflable disdain, as 
though anger were too noble to be w'astcd 
on such heartless treason, the captive turned 
his head towards Fortunato, who laid by de- 
grees approached him. “ Spawn of traitors ! *’ 
cried he, ** Gianetto's blood lies at your door." 
Conscience-stricken, the child threw back to 
the outlaw the piece of money with which 
his fatal hospitality had been paid : his heart, 
for the first time, smote him with the convic- 
tion, that the service of w'hich it had been the 
price was effectually cancelled. Gianetto 
paid no attention to the act ; but addressing 
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the adjutant in a tone of the most enviable 
composure — “ Friend Gamba,** said he, “ I 
grieve that I must put you to the trouble of 
carrying me as far as the village ; but ’tis 
even so ; for, by the saints 1 am unable to 
march a single step.** 

“ And yet just now I would sooner have 
chased a deer in the hope of coming up vtrith 
her, than have blown myself in a race with 
tliose long legs of thine. However, be under 
no apprehension, Gianetto ; I am so pleased 
to feel tl)ee but once in my clutches, that I 
could almost carry thee on my back to the 
village, and find thee buoyant as a feather. 
The price set upon thy head being rather 
handsome, we can afford thee a litter to the 
nearest farmhouse, where we shall doubtless 
find horses.’* 

** Good ! ” said the prisoner ; ** and prithee, 
Gamba, indulge me with a little clean straw : 
I am fond of travelling conveniences. ** 

While the soldiers were occupied, some in 
constructing a rude litter with the branches 
of trees, others in bandaging Gianetto's 
w'ound, Toniotto and liis wife unexpectedly 
made their appearance at an abrupt angle of 
the narrow path leading to the md^uis. 
Giuseppa, who was in advance, was almost 
bent double under the weight of an enor- 
mous sack ; Toniotto loitering behind, and 
carelessly tossing a fusil in the air, whilst 
another was slung across his shoulders. The 
peasant, who had his own notions on the 
score of dignity, would have considered it a 
degradation for a Corsican to carry any other 
implements than those of war. 

At first Toniotto had a confused idea that 
the party were sent to arrest him. But for 
what crime? Justice and he had not been 
lately at odds, and on the whole his reputa- 
tion was indifferent good. For what crime 
then? “ Ay, there’s the rub.” Toniotto 
was a Corsican, and a inounhtincer ; and few 
to whom those united appcllation.s a])f)ly, but 
on a careful scrutiny might find their con- 
sciences burthened with a trifling arrear of 
peccadilloes — rapine, homicide, and similar 
bagatelles. But for upwai-ds of ten years 
Toniotto’s dagger had absolutely rusted in 
the sheath. However, as he w'as in all mat- 
ters of exceeding prudence, he judged it ex- 
pedient to adopt a defensive attitude, in order 
tliat, should his worst fears be realised, the 
event might find him prepared. 

Wife,” said he to his submissive help- 
mate, quick, put down that sack, and hold 
yourself in readiness;” at the same time de- 
siring her to free him from the incumbrance 
of the fusil slung in picturesque fashion be- 
hind him. Giuseppa promptly obeyed. In 
all skirmishes, offensive and defensive, it 


is the duty of a true Corsican's wife to 
load her husband’s spare anns. With his 
carbine on full cock, and his finger on the 
trigger, Toniotto 4<^wly advanced towards 
the cottage, coasting the trees which bordered 
the pathway, and prepared, on the first hos- 
tile movement from the adjutant’s party, to 
retire behind the largest, under cover of which 
lie might keep up a murderous fire upon the 
enemy. Giusejipa, with the ammunition and 
his second fusil, marched close upon his 
heels. Tills prudent order of battle w'as the 
source of much disquietude to our worthy 
adjutant, who began seriously to reflect on 
certain consequences that must inevitably re- 
sult, should Toniotto consider himself bound 
to protect the outlaw Gianetto, cither in obe- 
dience to the laws of hospitality, or from 
motives of relationship — of friendship — 
or, in short, from any other chivalrous feeling, 
the existence of wdiich Gamha sorely depre- 
cated when at variance with liis own pur- 
poses. Such, indeed, was the acumen of the 
adjutant’s mathematical reasoning, that he at 
length succeeded in convincing himself to 
demonstration, that sliould Toniotto be seized 
with the unaccountable wdiim of firing upon 
the voltigeurs, the contents of his two barrels 
would respectively pass through the bodies 
of a couple of those brave men, as infaHibly 
as a letter confided to the post-office at Porto- 
Vecchio would reach its destination. “ And 
suppose,” added Gamba mentally, and fol- 
lowing up the chain of his ideas — “ only 
suppose that, sja’le of our consanguinity, my 
doughty cousin should take a fancy to select 
me as his mark ! ” 

The chance was possil)lc, how perjilcxing 
soever the idea. Having adopted this un- 
comfortahlc conclusion, and judging that no 
time was to be lost, (iamha heroically deter- 
mined to advance alone to meet Toniotto — 
to accost him as an old acquaintance — and 
with the confiding frankness oi' a kinsman to 
inform him how matters stood. Notwith. 
standing this hardy conception, which was 
followed by immediate execution, the space 
which separated Gamba from his airectionatc 
relative appeared to the former of immea- 
surable liMigth. Having at lust arrived 
within hailing distance — “ Hollo ! — IIo ! ” 
shouted the adjutant ; — “ how goes it, old 
comrade? — ’tis I, Gainha, yuui cousin.” 

Toniotto, on perceiving the ap]>roach of an 
individual in uniform, had instantly halted, 
and at each phrase of Gamha’s, grnrluaily 
elevated the barrel of his piece, the muzzle 
of which, by the time the speaker had joined 
him, was inofleiisively pointed towards the 
clouds. 

« ffuon giorno,frateVo*\'* said the adjutant, 


Good morning, brother. 
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amicably extending his hand ; *tis an age 
since we have met. Having a matter of 
business in this neighbourhood, I could not 
resist Uie opportunity of paying a visit to you 
and my cousin Pepa. We have had a weary 
march of it from Porto- Vccchio ; but I must 
not complain neither, for we have made a 
famous capture. What think you, cousin ? 
W'e have at last helped justice lo lay her 
finger on Gianetto Satnpiero, whom tlie saints 
confound for a troublesome caitilf! ** 

“ Providence be praised ! ” exchiimed 
Giuseppa, much to the satisfaction of Gam- 
ba; “ no later than last week, the lurching 
knave plundered me of one of my iinest 
milch-goats.” 

“ Wife,’’ said Toniotto, « hunger is a rude 
counsellor. ” 

“ The bandit fought like a lion,** con- 
tinued Gamba, rather mortified by Toniotto's 
palliative. ** He lias killed one of iny volli- 
gcurs, and broken the arm of another. Had 
it not been for my little cousin Fortuiiato, 
we should never have discovered his hiding- 
place.” 

“ Fortunato!’* exclaimed Toniotto with 
indignation. 

<* Fortunato !” re-echoed Giuseppa. 

“ Ay, Fortunato! Gianetto had buried 
himself in the midst of tiie hay-rick yonder, 
where the devil himself would never have 
thought of searching after him ; but my sly 
little cousin discovered the trick, lie assur- 
ed, Toniotto, that 1 shall nut forget to men- 
tion this service lo his uncle the Caporale, 
wdio will, doubtless, reward him handsomely ; 
ay, and his name, and your’s too, shall figure 
in the report of the circumstance to be ad- 
dressed to the authorities.” 

“ (\mf(isioii ! ’* muttered Toniotto aside, 
and with the air of one overwhelmed by some 
sudden and disastrous intelligence. Mean- 
while the detachment of voltigeurs had re- 
joined tlieir leader. Gi.inetlo w’as already 
placed on his litter, and all w’as in readiness 
for the departure of the escort. The out- 
law', perceiving Toniotto in company with 
the adjutant, smiled bitterly, and turning his 
face w'ith an eflbrt of agony towards tlie 
door “ House of traitors I thus do I leave 
tliee !’* exclaimed he, and spat against the 
threshold. “ Traitor ! *’ murmured Toniotto, 
gnashing his teeth with frenzy, and grasping 
his stiletto ; — “he that is resolved to die, 
and he alone, dares couple that word with 
Tonietto’s name : but,” added lie, dropping 
his arm, “ thou art to die ! thou art in the 
gripe of justice I — justice will have her 
prey I” and his eye rested on Fortunato with 
an CA pression of horrible meaning. 

W'ith downcast repentant look the child 
prcscnteil a bowl of fresh milk to the parched 
lips of Gianetto. “ Out upon thee !” cried 


the outlaw in a voice of thunder ; and ad- 
dressing himself to one of the voltigeurs, — 
“ Comrade,” said he, “ give me to drink ; 
we have exchanged some bullets together; 
but give me thy hand, — I’ll drink from thy 
gourd.” The soldier hastened to satisfy the 
wounded prisoner. “ Comrade,” said Gia- 
netto — “ one more request ; undo these 
villanous cords that press my w'rists so tightly; 
and prithee, do not bind tny bands behind niy 
back, but cross them, so, upon my breast : 
for the remainder of i.iy tenn, 1 w'ould iain 
journey at ray case.” These demands being 
complied with, the adjutant gave the signal 
to march; bade adieu to Toniotto, who heeded 
him not ; and the party with rapid steps de- 
scended towards the plain. 

Toniotto, leaning on his fusil, continued 
to gaze upon the child in gloomy silence : 
to Giuseppa, who knew the man, the fixed 
intensity of his look was appalling. For- 
tiinato turned his eyes imploringly on his 
mother. “ The boy coimnences viell,” said 
Toniotto, at length with fearful calmness. 

“ My father ! Pardon ! ” sobbed the child, 
rushing forw'ard w'ith an instinctive impulse 
to embrace his parent’s knees. “ I5i*gone ! ” 
said Toniotto harshly ; and the terrified For- 
iunato, stopping short, remained rooted to 
the spot. Just at that moment^ Giuse])pa 
perceived the end of the watch-chain hanging 
ft*om his bosom. “ From whom had you 
that watch?” demanded she in a tone of 
severity, 

“ From iny cousin, the adjutant,” replied 
tlie child. Toniotto seized the w'atch, and 
violently throwing it to the ground, dashed 
it into a thousand pieces. “ W’^ife ! ” ex- 
claimed he furiously, — “is that boylViniotto’s 
son ?” 

Giuseppa's sun-burnt cheeks assumed a 
deep ]mrple tinge. “ Toniotto!” said she, 
while lier dark eye sparkled with indigna- 
tion ; — “ what mean you ? ” 

“W'^ife!” said Toniotto, with smothered 
emotion, “ the name of traitor has fallen 
upon niy race ; that boy is the first.” His 
lynx-eye still fixid upon Fortunato, who re- 
doubled his sobs and tears, the father flung 
his carbine across his shoulder, and struck 
into the pathway. “ Follow me,” said he 
sternly to the child, who obeyed in silence. 

The terrified mother pursued her husband, 
and seizing him by the arm, — “ Toniotto,” 
said she, while her lip quivered— “ in God’s 
name — he is your son ; ” and her keen eyes 
w'erc fixed with agony on his, as tliough in 
tlieir gloomy expression she could liave 
traced the secrets of his soul. 

“ He is my son ; — leave rne,’* said Toni- 
otto, in accents w'hich too clearly denoted 
that his fatal resolution was taken. 

In wild despair Giuseppa embraced the 
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boy, and re-entered the cottage, where she 
tlirow herself on her knees before an image 
of the Madonna, and prayed with fervour. 
Meanwhile Toniotto proceeded about two 
iiundred paces along tlie pathway, till he 
reached a little ravine, into which he de- 
scended. Striking the eaith with the butt 
of his fusil, as if to ascertain its fitness for 
bispurpose — Fortunato !” said he, still with 
the same gloomy serenity — “ place yourself 
near that large stone — and pray.'* 

“ My fatiter ! ” cried the child, throwing 
himself on his knees, — “ do not kill me ! ** 

“ Pray,’* said the father, — “ and quickly.” 
In a voice inarticulate with sobs, Fortunato 
repeated his creed and Paternoster; Toni- 
otto, at tlic end of each, devoutly responding 
Amen. “ Have you no otlicr prayer ? '* de- 
manded he, as Fortunato w'as silent. 

** None, father: except an Ave- Maria, 
and the Litany, which my aunt taught me.” 

“ ’Tis of the longest, but no matter;” 
and Toniotto breathed not a syllable, as 
I’ortunato in faint accents went through his 
devotions. The child at length paused. 
“ II live you quite finished ?” again demanded 
'J'oniotU). 

** My fatlier ! my father ! Can it be thus? 
Oh ! forgive me ; I am but a child — but I 
am i/onr child ! I will so pray, so w'cary my 
uncle the (’aporale, that lie shafl spare Gia- 
netto’s life.” He would have addinl more, 
but Toniotto had already levelled his fatal 
ciirbiiie. Yet again the boy made a des- 
IHTate effort to throw himself on his father’s 
l)osom, — but too late. — “ God be merciful 
to you ! ” crietl the merciless parent, — and 
the next moment Fortunato was a stiffened 
corpse. 

With a tlry eye Toniotto gazed for an 
instant on the lifeless remains, and turned 
towards tlie cottage. He had scarcely pro- 
ceeded a few steps, when he was met by 
Giuseppa. “ Toniotto!” shrieked his wife 
in frantic despair ; — “ Oh God ! %hat have 
you done?” 

“.Tusticel” replied the father, in a finn, 
unaltered tone. “ He is tlierc — in the ra- 
vine. At sunset 1 will return to bury him, 
and to-morrow tlie curate shall repeat a mass 
for the repose of his soul.” 

The " Button-holder ” purports to be 
" a sk(;tcb from life.” If we mistake not, 
we have our.r>clve.s enjoyed the felicity of 
meeting the worthy Ex-banker. Whether 
the jiortralt be a striking likeness we ven- 
ture not to pronounce. 

Portraits of the f)E\D. Tip IT. C. Dca- 
kin. Smith & Elder. 

Were reviewers actually to read the 
numerous poems ilaily offered to their 


attention, we shoidd more frequently 
meet with the reproof of real faults, than 
with sweeping censure or with general 
commendation. Had Mi*. Deakin been 
thus dealt with when his first edition 
was published, good sense would pro- 
bably have induced him to obliterate 
the instances of aflectation and false 
taste which now disfigure the secoiul 
edition of his “ Portraits of tlic Dead.” 
AIFectation is the crying sin of the pre- 
sent poetical cm. Poets who wouUl be 
pleasing, if natural, make violent efforts 
after originality, aiul reach but to affected 
quaintness, and false and incongruous 
metaphor. There is a poem in this col- 
lection whose beauties arc utterly marred 
by the frequent recurrence of instances 
of this false taste, which degenerates into 
downright euphuism. Miriam begins 
positively in Sir Piercie Sliafton’s vein — 

Sweet Orientalist, I bow to thee ! 

Nevertheless we reail on, and were 
pleased, notwitlistaiidiiig the occasional 
intervention of a passage such as this : — 

And those dark shadowy lines that arch the 
eyes, 

Clear as the crescent that tlie cygnet makes 
When first she cleaves the unruffled river’s 
marge ; 

And those black opal melancholy orbs. 
Glancing swift intermitted dewy beams. 

The metaphor dt*.scriptivc of eyebrows 
is far fctcliod, and lacks similitude ; and 
as to opal eyes, the epithet might be 
complimentary to the eyes of a whiting, 
or of a cat, but not to those of a dark 
beauty. But the words are pretty, and 
fall well on the car; they will arcord- 
ingly j)ass, and be admired by those who 
look not for good sense as well as musi- 
cal sound. 

In tlie Field of the 81 aiii, wo object to 
the following ranting verse, it outrages 
taste: — 

Here mangled limbs, and sever’d heads. 

And headless trunks, and pools of blood, 
And features shattered into shredst 

Told more than w'ords of lightning could. 

Mr. Deakin oiiglit to have let llosa- 
mund Gray alone; .simplicity and elegance 
are gracefully united in the beautiful 
original. They are wofidly contrasted 
by the bald simjilcncss of such lines a.s 
tne.se at the commencement — 

She was a love, a very love, * * * 

Her race, her roninl and ruby tinctur’d face, 

1) 1) :> 
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more descriptive of a young BS&hus, 
than a young lady. 

Falling sleet, 

Frequent and eWU — /iibe fire-flies, glanced 
and fell 

On every side. — 

Where will the poet find fire-flics in 
England ? ^ 

She drew her cloak around her, for the storm 
Reel’d like a drunkard rudely up against her. 

This simile has been used by Lord 
Byron, and by several poets in the seven- 
teenth century; it is in vile tete, and 
becomes ridiculous when applied to a 
y^oung woman going home late in the 
evening. 

We should not have taken this trouble 
with Mr. Deakin, had we not considered 
his poems worthy of a third edition. 
We now turn with pleasure to the more 
gratifying task of quoting some of the 
many beauties whicli adorn his volume. 
The following hymn is full of holy and 
lovely thoughts, and we doubt not will 
find a place in future collections of sacred 
poetry: — 

SANCTE SPIRITUS. 

When the busy day is done. 

And upon his couch the run 
Rests, his course of glory sun, 

“ Sancte Spiritus !” be with me. 

When the twilight sliadow falls 
O’er Uie huniiriing waterfalls. 

And zephyr unto zephyr calls, 

Sancte Spiritus !” be with mc» 

When the vesper murmurs come 
Through the leaf, and from tlie tomb. 
From the sunset’s crimson gloom, 

“ Sancte Spiritus !” be with me. 

When the moon is roaming high, 
l^ike a seraph through the sky. 

And the one w'hite cloud floats by, 

“ Sancte Spiritus ! ” be with me. 

When the stars, those jewels rare. 

Fill with diamond-lights the air. 

And comes on the hour of prayer, 

« Sancte Spiritus ! ” be with me- 

Then when knees are truly bent. 

And the hands are clasp’d intent, 

And the voice to Heaven is sent, 

« Sancte Spiritus !” be with me. 

The Stone of the Swede is a fine 
poem ; we extract a portion : — 

IjUtzen’s bloody plain, 

Lutzen’s arid heath. 

Incarnadined with the slain. 

Beheld the rout of deatli. 


The wind was roaring loud. 

The sun was sinking red. 

As the Night spread her pallid shroud 
Over the kingly dead ! 

One star was in the sky. 

One silent star alone, 

And it fell on many an eye. 

On many a brow it shone ; 

And many an eye was weeping. 

And many a brow was bare. 

For the Swedish king was keeping 
A warrior’s last watch there ! 

And they bore him to his rest. 

As a soldier should be borne ; 

For a shroud, his bloody vest — 

Tlie anthem, his battle horn ! 

And where the battle blazed. 

Where fell the kingly slain. 

This rugged rock and cross were raised 
On Lutzen’s sanguine plain. 

* * • • 

Who may tread upon this plain. 

Nor almost think arc heard 
The chilly voices of the slain. 

When midnight winds are stirr’d ? 
Who may gaze upon this cross. 

When the stars are throned on high. 
Nor mournfully lament the loss, 

And purchased victory ? 

* a * * 

To tlie death-stone of the Swede 

Let your noble youth repair. 

And, like the Carthaginian’s deed. 

Their lips to freedom swear ; 

Her banners let them wave. 

Like sunlight, when unfurl’d. 

And draw from royal Sweden’s grave 
A spell to rouse the world ! 

The following lines, however, are 
in unison neither with the manner nor 
with the costume, if we may so call it, 
of Gustavus’s death : — 

A helmet girt his brow, 

A coronet his crest. 

The snow-white plume was drooping low 
Upon his mailed breast. 

• » • * 

And the closed visor’s steel-ribb’d grate 

Was with dark blood besprent. 

This is the array of a knight errant at 
a tournament, but not of a soldier of the 
thirty years’ war. We would have pre- 
ferred the stout Swede’s buff coat and 
spectacles, unpoetical though they be. 
Gustavus Adolphus was extremely near- 
sighted, and constantly wore spectacles : 
these had been shattered at the com- 
mencement of the battle of Lutzen. In 
consequence of this loss, the monarch 
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approached too near to a body of im- 
perialists, and was shot. This is the ac- 
count given by Duke Franz of Lauen- 
burgh, who was his only attendant, and 
who has been charged witli his murder ; 
for the fall of Gustavus, like that of 
Charles XII., is involved in mystery. 

We cannot expect that in poetical 
historical portrait painttng» the whole 
costume can be depicted; but it ought 
to be omitted rather than violated. It 
would be less ridiculous to act Macbeth 
without liair than in a tye-wig. 


The Deliverance of Switzerland; 
a Dramatic Poem. H. C. Deakln. 
Second Edition. Smith and Elder. 
Mr. Deakin has displayed fewer of 
his peculiar faults in this work than in 
the “Portraits of the Dead his dramatic 
poem is evidently the performance of 
mature ability. We regret that he has 
chosen a period of history known to 
satiety by every reader; a well known 
story is advantageous to a piece intended 
for dramatic re|)rcsentation ; but when 
the poem is destined solely for the study, 
a hackneyed plot fails to excite emotions of 
surprise, and consequently awakens little 
interest. Having in the preceding review 
rigorously noted some of the author’s 
faulty comparisons, we now with pleasure 
turn to one that reminds us of the noble 
thoughts with which our early drama- 
tists abound. 

I know *twa.s but a dream — yet dreams 
sometimes, 

Do usher in, ;is iicrald winds the storm, 

Uhe stern reality. 

The whole of the passage from which 
we quote this simile deserves to be 
extracted. 

Dreams arc the hazy landscapes of our sleep. 
And sleep is the silent janitory 
Of the grave ! 1 had two dreams last night, 
— one 

So full of horror, that I cannot dwell 
On it e’en now without a shudder, though 
I know ’twas but a dream ! yet dreams some- 
times 

Do usher in, as herald winds the storms, 

The stern reality. — Methought I saw 
The venerable Melcthal bound witli chaiiis, 
His white locks streaming like the drifting 
snow 

Over Mont Blanc — his clasped hands were 
raised 


In agony towards Heaven; awhjle- ho' 
pray’d, 

Then calm fell sweetly on him, serenely 
As in the coral sunset hours ; and now 
Beings in the shape of men approached him, 
And flung him to the earth, and then, 

With the hot iron they sear’d his weeping 



But sweat, like thunder-drops, fell off his 
brow, 

In form of tears, on his tormentors’ hands. 
With horror I did shriek ! My dream was 
changed ; 

And golden banners and triumphant shouts, 
And swords that shamed the sunbeam, and 
broad spears. 

And warriors rushing on their battle-steeds. 
Started before me ; and the trumpet’s call, 
And the proud cries of “ Freedom I victory !” 
1 heard. Then 1 did see my husband arm’d, 
And red to the helm with blood ! vociferating 
“ A Tell, a Tell ! to the charge for Swit- 
zerland.” 

Then, like some ardent meteor tlirougli the 
sky, 

He onwards came : a tliousand shouts arose : 
He pointed to his banners with his sword, 
And tlie foe fell before him ! — In the joy 
I woke. This was my second dream. Alas ! 
I fear me such a glorious dream as this 
Will not come true ; so I will teach my soul 
The Roman Matron’s part, — to bear and 
suffer. 


Epitome of English. Literature ; 
or, a Concentration of the Matter of 
Standard English Authors. Edited 
tindfT the Superintendence of A. J, 
Valpijy M.A. Philosophical Series: 
“ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity,” 
“ Locke’s Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding.” 

Another volume of “ Valpy’s Epi- 
tome,” equally well executed, and fiir 
more interesting than the preceding one. 
The selections arc admirably chosen, and 
well calculated to improve and exercise 
the mind of the reader. The present 
volume opens with Paley’s noble work, 
“ The Evidences of Christianity,” which 
is already too well known, and too highly 
celebrated, to receive additional v^ue 
from any praise of ours. Still, we cannot 
refrain from warmly recommending its 
perusal to such of our readers as are yet 
unacquainted with its pages. To the 
weak but well-meaning Christian, we 
would say — Read the “ Evidences ;” 
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they attack no sect — they flatter no 
party. So high is our opinion of this 
work, that we are persuaded that the in- 
fidel who peruses its pages will be an in- 
fidel no longer. The latter part of the 
volume contains a portrait, a short me- 
moir of Locke, and his “ Essay on the 
Human Understanding,*’ ^ 

ninth chapter, condensed into sixty-four 
pages ; it is ably done, and brought nearer 
to the comprehension of the human un- 
derstanding in general^ by the excellent 
arrangement of the editor. 


The History of Mary Prince, a West 

Indian Slave. Related by Herself. 

Third Edition. Westley and Davis. 

The rapid sale of this pamphlet, which 
has not been published three months, is 
its best recommendation. The public is, 
after all, a faithful and perhaps the most 
candid reviewer ; and a dull work is never 
seized with avidity, or read with passion- 
ate interest. 

The “ History of Mary Prince” is written 
with energy of feeling and simplicity of 
diction ; and, as the autobiography of a 
slave, is at once a literary curiosity, and a 
owerful plea for that justice which we 
ope will no longer be withholden from 
our injured fellow-creatures. In these 
times, vshall the voice of eloquence plead- 
ing for the freedom of the slave be silenced 
by the chorus of “ cant and humbug,” 
“ humbug and cant,” — the sole attempt at 
reply made by the advocates of slavery 
to the indeed unanswerable arguments of 
justice and Christiimity ? 


The Works of Dr. Barrow. Edited 

by the Rev. T. S. Hughes^ B.D. A. J. 
Valpy. 

The commencement of the present 
volume, which is an exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and the 
two Sacraments, is familiar to the ear, if 
not to the eye, of the constant church- 
goer. From this valuable source, copious 
extracts are generally made by clergy- 
men who give discourses on those import- 
ant subjects. The rest of the volume is 
composed of treatises on the Pope’s Su- 
premacy, and the Unity of the Church; — 
they display deep research, and a store of 
learning sufficient to appal some modern 
divines. None but a man of great attain- 


ments could follow Barrow through all 
his references; we use the term great 
with reference to the science of the pre- 
sent day, when a little learning dexter- 
ously spread over the surface goes far. 
The treiitise on the Pope’s Supremacy is 
valuable to the historical reader. 


COURS DE LiTTERATURE FRAN9AISE ; 

or, A Course of Lessons in French 
Literature. ByJ.Rowbothamy F.R.A.S. 
W. Joy. 

The author, with some degree of jus- 
tice, claims credit for the originality and 
utility of his plan. His method consists 
in dissecting idioms, so that the learner 
obtains not only the general meaning of 
the sentence, but a literal translation of 
each word, by means of interlinear ar- 
rangement; an extract will afibrd the 
best explanation. 

Allemagne. 

Germany. 

L’Allemagne appeluit s’ autrefois 
The Germany was called Usclf formerly 
Genmnnej dcs Teutons mots, Ger 
Genmnk\ from the Teutonic words, Ger 

Mfiun, f|ui signifient tout liomme. Le nom, 
Mamif which signify every man. The name, 

que les Franyais donnent lui, vient 
w'hich the French give to it, comes 

des anciens AUemans {Allemani) qui 
from the ancient AUemans {Allenmni) who 

deja dans Ic 3® siecle habi- 

already in {ns early as) the .‘}d century peo- 
taient le pays que I’on nomme 
pled the country which people caU {is called) 

la Souabe. Peu^^pl peu leur 

the Suabia. Little by little {by degrees) their 

nom etendit s* (for se) a tons les Ger- 
name extended itself to all tlie Ger- 
mains, 
mans. 

Les Alleinands appellent leur pays 
The Germans call their country 

Deutschland et Tcutschlandy mot qui 
Deutschland and Teutschland, a word which 

signific le pays des Teutons^ peuplcs 
signifies the country of the Teutons^ people 

trcs-connus cent ans avant 

very {well) known a hundred years before 

1’ chreticnm; ere, pai’ leur passion pour 
the Christian era, by their pasbion for 
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la guerre et par la dure vie qu* ils 
the war and the hardy life which they 

menaient. 

led. 

Allemacne. 

L’Allemagne &*appclait autrefois Gcrma- 
nwj des mots Teutons, Ger Mann, qui signi- 
hent tout homnie, Lc nom, que les Fran^ais 
lui donnent, vient des anciens Allemans 
{AUemani) qui d^ga dans le 3" si^lc habi- 
toient le pays que Tonnorame la Souabe. Peu a 
peu leur nom s’etendit k tons les Germtiins. 

Les Allemandsappellent leur pays Deutsche 
land et Teutschland, mot qui signifie le pays 
des Teutons, peoples tr^s-connus, cent ans 
avant I’dre chr^tienne, par leur passion pour 
la guerre et par la vie dure qu'lls menaient. 
— Debtmale. 

The reader must observe, that the au- 
thor alters the French text when it is 
submitted to literal translation, and in 
another part of the volume prints the 
French in the original form. Why the 
text should be altered at all, we cannot 
exactly understand; and we think that 
part of the plan a defect in the work. 
Mr. Rowbothain’s general arrangement 
is useful, inasmuch as idioms are often 
learned by rote, and gabbled by learners 
rather as sounds than combinations of 
definite words. We think, however, that 
Mr. Rowbotham would have done better 
had he left the French idioms in ^ un- 
adulterated state, even at the risk of 
making his English translation many de- 
grees more crude and disjointed. 


Portrait of the Lord Chancellor, 

Ingrey. 

This is an admirable likeness of His 
Lordship, beautifully lithographed by In- 
grey, as also the writing annexed to it, 
which is said to be the composition of 
that gifted and cxaltetl personage ; whe- 
ther this be the case or not, it bears the 
impress of genius, and is so striking in its 
nature, that we copy it for the entertain- 
ment of our readers. 

Taxes upon every article which enters the 
moiiili, or covers the back, or is placed under 
the foot ; taxes upon every thing which is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, and taste ; 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion ; 
taxes on every thing on earth, and the waters 
under the earth ; on every thing that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home ; taxes on 
the raw material ; taxes on every value that 


is added to it by the industry of man ; taxes 
on the sauce which pampers man's appetite, 
and the drug that restores him to health, on 
the ermine which decorates tlie judge, and 
tlie rope which hangs the criminal ; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 
the bride ; at bed or at board, couchant or 
levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips 
his taxed ; the beardless youth manages 
his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed 
road; and the dying Englishman, pouring 
bis medicine, which has paid 7 per cent, into 
a spoon which has paid 15 i)cr cent, throws 
himself back upon his chintz bed, which has 
paid 22 per cent, makes his will on an 8/. 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothe- 
cary, who bos paid lOCV. for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property is 
then taxed from 2 to 10 percent ; besides the 
prol>atc, large fees arc demanded for burying 
him in the chancel ; liis virtues are banded 
down to posterity on taxed marble ; and he 
is then gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no 
more. 


MeMOIRES AUTlIEKTiaCJES DE MAXIMI- 
LIAN DE Robespierre. Paris. 

The appalling recollections attached 
to the career of one who was not inap- 
propriately termed the personification of 
theFrench revolution, stainj) with a degree 
of passing interest a biographical sketch, 
how insignificant soever in itself, or in- 
complete in its description of a period 
which ranks with terrific pre-eminence 
among the annals of nations. The name 
of one whose reign of terror might be 
designated as the carnival of murder, will 
probably act as a talisman to ensure the 
partial success of a narrative, whether 
really traced by him whose life it pro- 
fesses to record, or gleaned from old and 
threadbare documents, to gratify depraved 
curiosity, and further the purposes of 
needy speculation. When we consider 
the talcs of terror with which, in France, 
the literary caterers of the present day 
in vain endeavour to glut their insatiate 
readers, we cannot avoid thinking of the 
travellers* stories of cannibalism and 
savage barbarity, which excite feelings ot 
intense interest, at the same time mingled 
with emotions ol‘ horror and of pity. One 
lamentable difference, however, destroys 
the force of our jjafallel : the traveller’s 
talc ol’ten owes its being solely to the 
traveller’s imaginative genius, while the 
narrative of revolutionary excess, though 
sometimes distortetl from motives of un- 
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worthy or contemptible interest, may be 
found "in the page of history, harrowing 
with its minute relation, too nice, and 
yet too true.” 

That the political existence of Robes- 
pierre was indeed rich in horrors will 
scarcely be contested. At the same time, 
wc may with truth affirm, ihat, with 
regard to the motives of his conduct, no 
revolutionary demagogue has ever excited 
a greater diversity of opinions. The 
atrocities of the first revolution are events 
now within the domain of history, and 
therefore may be scrutinised by the his- 
torian with a calmer spirit of enquiry, or 
treated by the philosopher as subjects of 
abstract consideration. God forbid that 
we should rank ourselves among the 
advocates of Robespierre j but we must 
regret the obstacles that prevent the 
impartial judge from weighing in the 
balance of justice a name which served 
as the characteristic expression of the 
too memorable (Convention ; and which, 
pervading every record of a blood-stained 
era, stands sternly prominent “ through 
good and ill report.” Robespierre may 
be considered as a problem of difficult 
solution, lie probably commenced his 
career with views less exceptionable than 
those which marked its termination. Like 
the despot who at a later period ruled 
France with a rod of iron, Robespierre, 
at the outset of his course, was distin- 
guished by a show of loyalty and patriot- 
ism. Ambition and the force of circum- 
stances urged him to grasp at absolute 
power ; he reasoned and declaimed before 
he usurped. This is the invariable march 
of human action. Alexander divided with 
his sword the Gordian knot which he 
was incapable of unloosing. Napoleon 
harangued the representatives of the 
people before he vanquished them with a 
.soldier’s argument ; — and in the days of 
Napoleon and Robespierre, the bayonet or 
the sanguinary condemnation was too oft- 
en the peroration of the political orator. 

Without the slightest wish to extenu- 
ate the guilt of Robespierre, we may 
allude to the historical fact that his very 
enemies distinguished him by the surname 
of the incorruptible, — " With all his im- 
perfections on his head,” hehad,byconi- 
inoii consent, one redeeming quality — he 
was gifted with the most rare of all poli- 
tical virtues ; neither wealth nor influence 
could purchase his political adherence. 
When wc call to mind, too, that he per- 


ished during a moment of popular ex- 
citement, without any regular form of 
trial, and by the hands of a faction as de- 
servedly odious as the object of their 
fury, we cannot but admit the force of 
Cambaceres’ remark : — " C’est un proc^ 
juge, mais non plaide.” Time, that flies 
with healing on his wings, has enabled a 
succeeding generation to sift with dispas- 
sionate enquiry events which past histo- 
rians have feebly traced or culpably 
falsified ; but unfortunately the scarcity 
of authentic documents, and the contra- 
dictory testimony of individuals, who,from 
their former position, might be supposed 
to possess valuable information on the 
subject of Robespierre’s life, render tlie 
task of investigation wholly without re- 
sult. The volumes which form the sub- 
ject of the present notice do not appear 
to coiitain*a single fact of importance un- 
known to readers who can boast the most 
superficial acquaintance with the history 
of the French Revolution. With regard 
to their authenticity, we have our misgiv- 
ings ; — in the first place, from the cir- 
cumstance just stated, the total absence 
of novel or interesting information which 
characterises the work under consider- 
ation. Its pages arc apparently a dull 
compilation from tedious hackneyed narra- 
tives on the subjects of which they pro- 
fess to treat, with here and there a few 
unimportant details of private life, ranged, 
like the empty bottles of Romeo’s apo- 
thecary, “ to make up a show.” In the 
next place, wc have to observe, that the 
romantic statement made by the Editor, to 
account for his possession of Robespierre’s 
inamiscript, might induce us to give him 
credit for a playful fancy, at the expense, 
however, of his veracity, had we not long 
since perused the very counterpiirt of his 
tale (he must excuse the word^, in tlie 
preface to an ingenious work of imagin- 
ation. It might formerly have been coii- 
sidercil a good idea to amuse the reader 
with the story of a bundle of worm-eaten 
papers discovered in the trunk of a hol- 
low tree ; or, as in the present instance, 
committed to the care of an okl grey- 
headed peasant, who most opportunely 
confides them to a bookseller, Just in the 
publishing season. At present the device 
is “ flat ;” and, to continue the quotation, 
we may add, " stale and unprofitable.” 
Thirdly, and lastly, we cannot resist the im- 
pression, that Robespierre was a man more 
of deeds than words : hecould undoubtedly 
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play the sophist when it suited his purpose ; 
but the occupation of committing to a 
common-place diary details of momentary 
and often frivolous interest must have 
been little suited to the fearful activity of 
his genius. The eloquence of such a 
man was neither of the tongue nor of the 
pen : had he written the history of his 
time, the record, like Draco's code, had 
been traced in chanicters of blood. 

The memoirs of Robespierre are filled 
with dry details of his birth, his early 
years, his studies, his first successes 
as an advocate, and a dabbler in prize- 
essays and periodical composition. We 
have experienced some difficulty in 
selecting a few fragments whicii may 
repay the reader for the trouble of a 
hasty glance. We venture, however, to 
translate two passages relative to the 
celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
name may operate as a charm to beguile 
attention for a few moments. The first 
chapter opens with an inYoctf|l>n to the 
author of the Confessions. This passage has 
l)een given by the Editor of the memoirs as 
a fac^siniile of Robe.spierre’s handwriting. 

1 dedicate this work to the manes of the 
illustrious citizen of Geneva. Should it be 
destined one day to see the light, may it be 
placed under the eyes of the most eloquent 
and the most virtuous of mankind ! for now 
more than ever do we need the support of 
eloquence and virtue. Divine Rousseau ! 
thou hast taught me to know myself — to 
appreciate the dignity of ray nature — to 
reflect on the principles of social order. The 
ancient edifice of society totters to its base ; 
the portico of a new teinjde rises from the 
ruins, and, thanks to thee, 1 have contributed 
at least one stone of the building; accept, 
then, the feeble tribute of my homage ; the 
ofiering is not wholly wortliless, for never 
has it incensed the shrine of the living. 

I saw thee in thy last days, and the recol- 
lection is to me a source of joyful pride. 1 
contem})lated thy noble features, marked 
with the mournful expression of that sorrow 
to which the injustice of mankind had con- 
demned thee. From that moment 1 could 
comprehend tlie sufferings of an existence 
devoted to the cause of truth. 1 shrunk 
not from the contemplation. The conscious- 
ness of having endeavoured to promote the 
welfare of mankind, is the virtuous man's 
reward. The supplement of his recompense 
is the gratitude of posterity, who render to 
his memory the honours denied him by his 
own generation. Like thee, I would pur- 
chase these blessings at the price of a labori- 
ous existence — perhaps of a premature death. 
1 would follow tliy footsteps even were I to 


leave behind me a name which future ages 
may bury in oblivion ; — too happy if in, the 
perilous career opened to my view by a re- 
volution unprecedented in the annals of the 
world, 1 remain faithful to the principles 
with which thy writings have inspired me. 

Our next citation rehite.s to Robes- 
pierre’s first and only interview with 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Emboldened by my enthusiasm, I resolved 
to pay a visit to tlie hermitage. I cautiously 
abstained from acquainting my friends witli 
a project which they would doubtless have 
censured as extravagant ; and on a delightful 
morning in the month of June I took the 
road to Ermenonville. 1 proceeded gaily 
on foot : the reflections w hich occu])ied my 
mind prevented me from perceiving the 
distance. At nineteen years of age, and en- 
grossed by one predominant idea, the travel - 
ler soon arrives at his journey's end. Many 
a young man at my time of life would liave 
performed for a pair of bright eyes, the same 
feat which 1 undertook in honour of philo- 
sojihy. 

My heart beat quick on my approach to 
the goal of my wishes. I experienced a 
feeling of timidity, but retreat was impossible; 
and had I in a moment of weakness volun- 
tarily renounced my ))urposc, 1 should have 
died of shame and vexation. 1 therefore 
boldly entered the ))ark, in which 1 wandered 
for some time at random. A servant be- 
longing to the ch&teau demanded the object 
of my visit. In much confusion 1 stam- 
mered out the name of Rousseau. The 
servant examining me from head to foot 
w'ilh a smile, — I fear,*’ said he, ** you will 
not succeed in your wishes. M. liousseau 
is not fond of visitors. However, if you 
are not afraid of losing your time, take the 
alley to the right of those poplars ; it leads 
to tlie hermitage, and M. Rousseau, who is 
sometJiing of a botanist, passes that way 
every day: you may jirobably meet him.’* 

Blueing with shame, and fancying that I 
heard the tittering of the insolent valets who 
mocked the beardless student in pbilosophy, 
I follow'cd the path to which he ]>oiuted. I 
w'aited for some lime in the neighbourhcKal 
of tliG Ilennitage, one moment seated on a 
fragment of artiheial rock, the next, walking 
at a hurried pace, or pausing to reflect. At 
last an individual, with liis eyes bent on tlie 
ground, approached me. Now and then he 
stopped to gather a flower or a plant, which 
he examined with attention. I was about to 
advance towards him, but a feeling of respect 
retained me in my place. He continued to 
walk slowly, w ith an absent air, and was soon 
within a few paces of the spot where 1 stood. 
1 had leisure to observe his features, as he 
paid no attention to my presence. His sta- 
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. ture was of the middle size ; the expression 
of his eyes was piercinpf, but melancholy ; on 
his foi'chead were imprinted the traces of deep 
reflection and habitual sufiering. His whole 
appearance was that of one mastered by sor> 
row. A ray of satisfaction lighted up his 
countenance, when at intervals he discovered 
some new botanic treasure. 

I had not yet ventured to stir : he was at 
my side, but did not observe me. He stooped 
to gather a cowslip, when, suddenly rushing 
forward, I plucked tlie flower and presented 
it to him. He took it, and looking at me 
stedfastly, ** This is not Suiiiislaus,*’ said he. 
“ No, sir,” replied I, “ ’tis one who asks no 
further gift of Providence, since he has had 
the happiness of seeing you.” Contemplating 
me with mournful attention, — “ Young 
man,*’ said he, ** you have already learnt to 
flatter ; so much the worse.”-—** Mine is not 
tlie age for flattery, but ’tis the age at which 
a youtli feels the spur of enthusiasm, and 
performs leu leagues on foot to *’ — ** In- 

deed ! Ten leagues on foot ! You are aware 
that 1 am a judge of such matters, and that 
a pedestrian excursion is a joke to me.” I 
bit iny lips and bluslied. “ Come, friend,” 
said he, “ you must not be angry. You 
wished to see me, eh ? I am the raree-show 
of Paris ; and every one asks his neighbour, 
* Have you seen the madman Jean Jacques? 
Have you been at Eniienonville ? ’ Now 
that Voltaire is gone, 1 must do double 
duty j I must show off for him and myself 
too. However, 1 am not offended. My 
skill in physiognomy has often deceived me, 
and yet, methinks, you are destined to accom- 
plish great ends.” I made many protest- 
ations of the purity of my esteem, and depre- 
cated the suspicion of idle and childish 
curiosity. ** I believe you,” said Rousseau, 
and my esteem for you is consequently 
increased. Do you know what will be the 
result of their barbarous curiosity ? They will 
destroy me. They have persecuted me, — 
driven me like a wild beast fioin their haunts, 
— and now, they stifle me with tKaresscs ! 
Must I quit even this retreat, where, would 
they but allow me, I might be so happy ! It 
resembles all that I have dreamed, and since 
you have read my works, you know my 
meaning. No ; 1 will not go hence alive : 
my last resting-place is marked not far from 
this spot.” — “If I might speak with the 
candour natural to my youth,” said I, ** 1 
would entreat you to banish these gloomy 
reflections. A man like you ought not to 
abandon an existence that may still be use- 
ful to his fellow-creatures ; and never 
more than now did France require the 
lessons of eloquence and wisdom.” — “ Her 
horizon,” said he, ** is clouded ; but tlie tem- 
pest tkit lowers will lie of sJiort duration, and 
l»cr sun will again shine more glorious than 


ever. But these are not my concerns. Others 
must accomplish this stupendous task. Mine 
is already tinislied. 1 have ploughed tlie 
field, — I have sown the seed which the toil 
of others must ripen.” 1 would have con- 
tinued, but he interrupted me. ** Enough 
of this subject,” said he, ** see how- the Eartli 
smiles in her native beauty ! A truce to the 
paltry cares of this world, and let us enjoy 
the blessings of Nature. She is a mistress 
that alw'ays receives her lover with a smile, 
is never faithless, and even though forsiiken 
still forgives. But come, — will you walk 
w'ith me ? Take my plants, remain by my 
side, and only speak to me of the flowers 
that you gather in your path : you sliall have 
a lesson in botany.” 

1 followed liim respectfully, and passed two 
delightful hours in his company. — ** Sta- 
nislaus,” said he, ** has played the truant to- 
day. Like all old men, I am partial to my 
old habits : he generally accompanies me on 
my botanical excursions, and, to speak with- 
out compliment, his absence has secured you 
a belter ||eeption here tlian you would have 
had undOTOtber circumstances.” I request- 
ed his permission to visit In’m again. — 
“ No,” salil he ; “ I might become attached 
to you ; and at the stage of life’s journey 
which I have reached, instead of seeking 
new' afiections, I must wean myself from 
those which still cling to my heart.” 1 
pressed him with greater earnestness, and he 
at last consented that 1 should visit him in 
the course of the ensuing month, to receive, 
as he called it, a new lesson in botany. 

I quitted liim with tears in my eyes, but 
somewhat consoled by the prospect of our 
approaching interview. The next month 
be was no more, and the visit to which I h.^d 
so ardently looked forw'ard, was paid to liis 
inanimate remains. The few short hours 
which 1 passed with one wdiose genius lias 
entitled his memory to the admiration of his 
surviving fellow-citizens, have left on my 
mind an impression that can never be ed’aced. 
Every circumstance that 1 have stated is 
fresh on my recollection, as though it hap- 
pened but yesterday, and the sound of a 
voice which still vibrates on my ear, will find 
its echo in my heart for ever. 

One more extract, and we conclude. 
Most of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the celebrated 
Mirabeau. The foliowdiig is the judg- 
ment pronounced on him by the real or 
soi^dimtU Robespierre : — 

Tile man who, during the first days of 
our po])ular representation, ranked highest 
for genius and elo(|iience, was beyond all 
question Mirabeau. 'i'hose who have heard 
him at the tiibune will not be astonished at 
the ascendancy which he obtained in our 
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deliluTati ve assemblios. Nothing but a sang 
fronts — a firmness of soul, steeled against the 
seductions of tncntal powers the most extra- 
onlinary, could resist the torrent of Ids elo- 
quence. From the commencement of our 
legislative debates Ids place was marked ; it 
Mas the first. His brilliant ddhtt as a public 
sj leaker attached me to him with all the ar- 
dour of youthful enthusiasm. He seemed 
to me the man destined by Providence to 
realise the hopes of every good citixen. The 
object of his eloquent attacks on more than 
one occasion, I forgot the pangs of n ounded 
self-love, to mourn over the faults which 
even admi^tion would not permit me to 
consider as the errors of an honest heart. 
Alas ! that w'ith powers like his, and holding 
in his hands the destiny of his country, he 
could sell himself for a little vile gold, and 
desert the post to which Heaven had called 
him ! 1 Iiavc admired IVlirabcau as one of 

the most s})1eTidid works of creation ; 1 have 
Jiung upon his words when he spoke : 1 have 
contrihuted my ]K)rdon to the trihnte of ad- 
miration with which a people fluted his 
tomb: but, for his own renown, would that 
I hud admiied him less, and esteemed him 
more ! 

Never shall I forget the biilliant strain of 
eloquence with which on one occasion he 
captivated, as it were by magic, the attention 
of the Assembly, who had at first beard him 
with marked expressions of disapprobation. 
“ f too,” saifl he, ** w'as about to be carried 
through your streets in triumph ; and now, 
in those very streets, I am assailed with cries 
of ‘ the Count de Miraheau and conspiracy ! * 
Citizens ! I needed not this lesson to leani 
that from the (Capitol to the 1 arpeian roek 
the distance is but short. Hut tlie man who 
defends the cause of reason and his country 
yields not w’ithout a struggle.” 

At this splendid burst of eloquence the 
orator was interniiitcd by the enthusiastic 
apiilauso of the whole assembly. Men w ho, 
had they followed the simjde dictates of good 
sense, would have been fired with indigna- 
tion at the desertion of Miraheau, were led 
away by the general feeling, and w'ere at a 
loss to give expression to their admiration. 
1 myself was Jiurried along with the torrent, 
and even at this day I scarcely lament ray 
weakness. There is something seductive in 
the inspirations of eloquence. I would ho- 
nour even the wortliless children of genius 
with a diadem, were it but to deck the scaf- 
fold w'hieh they merit ! Had Miraheau been 
virtuous, the earth had been unw'orthy of his 
sojourn. 

His death was a political benefit. By 
that event the National Assembly, tiiough 
its position w'as not materially altered, was 
delivered from the ascendancy of one whose 


influence had exercised a fatal sway over 
tlie public councils. A long list of am- 
bitious candidates aspired to the honour of 
filling his place ; but the pitiable weakness 
of mediocrity toiling under the load which 
Mirabcau had lightly worn, resembled tlie 
ludicrous eflbrts of a pigmy endeavouring to 
strut under a giant’s panoply. 

Mirabeau’s deatli took place in time for 
Ills own reputation ; for latterly tlic admir- 
ation inspired by his talents had been the 
sple basis of his popularity. His desertion 
of the national cause bad long ceased to be a 
mystery. When he declared in the Assembly 
that he would oppose the efforts of the fac- 
tious, no matter under w'hat denomination, 
he betrayed the secret of liis new alliance 
with the court; for the orators and scribes of 
monarchy lavished the epithet of factious on 
the firmest friends ami sup]>orters of the 
people. Against us w^ere Mirabeau’s attacks 
rli reeled. But, with all his genius, he w'ould 
have fallen had the struggle continued. He 
was alone in the contest ; we were supported 
by a nation. 

But the great man was no more; and 
the benefits which his eloquence had ren- 
dered to the cause of liberty w ere not written 
in ungrateful hearts. A deputation from the 
department of Paris demanded that more 
than ordinary homage should be paid to hi» 
memory ; that he should be interred in the 
church of St. Gc'iifwieve, and that in future 
that consecrated spot sliould receive the last 
remains of men once eminent for their talent, 
or for their services to the public. I su))- 
ported the motion with all my power, or rar- 
tlier, with all tlie cHiisioii of my lienrt. 'i'liat 
w’as the noblest vengeance in which I could 
indulge for tlie many bitter sarcasms which 
Miraheau hail levelled against me in public. 

'I'hc following stanza was composed on 
the occasion of his death ; and, though little 
known af the present day, met with a success- 
ful reception ut tlie time of its publication : — 

‘ Grand Dieu ! de tes d<5crets je suis epou- 
vant6 : 

Honord Miraheau dans Ics douleurs ex- 
pire; 

Et Mallet vit ! et Durosoy respire ! 

Et Maury creve de santd ! ! ! ’ 


La Montagne de ISaint-Lte', ou la 
Ferme Champenoise. Par Louisa 
IL It. C. 2 vols. ]2ino. Paris and 
Hheirns. 

The days are gone when boarding- 
school misses, and sometimes ladies of 
riper growth, devoured with avidity tlte 
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sentimental flirtations, and agitations, and 
palpitations, and many other boOierations 
(we quote from a literary Emeralder) of 
the Kosa-Matildas and Clementinas of the 
old school. Those days are gone — and, 
truly we must hope, never to return We 
detest the absurdity of a “ literary lady,” 
who, hot from the tea-table, or (still worse) 
from the circulating library, nauseates us 
with the turbid froth of her own feverish 
fancy, through sheer inability to etch the 
likeness of any thing that exists, or ever 
has existed, in this material world. The 
pupils of a better — of a more genuine 
school, are now in possession of the field, 
and seem resolved to wield tlic pen of the 
tale-writer, to the exclusion of authors 
whose dramatis personae resembled no liv- 
ing creature on “ the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth.” 

In making these remarks, we by no 
means wish to give pain to the juvenile 
and fair author oi'the slender, delicate, and 
sylph-like brace of duodecimos now repos- 
ing on ourtuble. She has bloomed through 
but sixteen suinniers — a fact which we 
gather from her preface ; for, in alluding 
to the delicate subject of a lady’s jige, 
we think it prudent to quote authority. 
Sweet, blushing sixteen ! At that period 
of life, a woman may lay claim to one of 
the most convenient privileges of royalty : 
she can do no wrong ; from which pro- 
position we deduce the corollary that she 
can write no nonsense. This point fully 
established, far be it from us to insinuate 
aught against the merit of the romance 
now under consideration. It is a graceful 
portraiture — a charming " picture in 
little ” — of love, friendship, and many 
other amiable feelings, in the existence of 
which we ourselves were once enthusiastic 
believers. We may, however, with all 
due caution and timidity, surmise that the 
writer looks upon the world as she chari- 
tably wishes it to be, but not as it is. 
Some of her monsters of perfection 
to be, and, perhaps, iri/l be — when the lion 
shall lie down with the lamb ; — but as this 
vile worM runs at present — they are not. 
We envy the young unhackneyed fancy 
which mistakes the dreams of youth for 
golden realities ; and, after all, in common 
charity, we can scarcely wish that, merely 
to abet novel readers in the slaughter of 
time, the desolating wisdom of this world 
and its ways may impai't its cold sad truth 
to our author’s future delineations. Long 
may the fair subject of our criticism pre- 


serve her illusions. Life is, indeed, hi- 
deous without its mask ! 

English School of Painting. Tilt. 

Of the former number of this work 
we have already spoken in terms of 
praise. In parts 13, 14, and 15, now 
before us, are three plates of Marriage 
a-la-mode. A more interesting subject 
could scarcely have been chosen ; and in 
our opinion the engraver has done ample 
justice to the inimitable Hogarth. In- 
deed, the general execution of all the 
plates reflects great credit upon our con- 
tinental rival. The method of engraving 
in outline upon steel has tlie advantage 
of peculiar clearness, and is well adapted 
for the introduction of a number of 
objects. 

As the subjects chosen for the present 
numbers are known to most readers, we 
confine ourselves to the task of specify- 
ing them. ^ 

In Part 14 : “ The Holy Family,” 
by Reynolds. “ Shaksj)eare nursed by 
Tragedy and Comedy,” by Romney. 
“ The Fisherman’s Departure,” by C’ol- 
lins : an admirable eftbrt. “ The Cot- 
tage Door,” by Gainsborough : one 
of his most carefully finished i)ictures. 
‘‘Monument of Mrs. Warren,” b}^ Wesf- 
inacott: without merit. “Wreckers off 
Fort George,” by Hanficld. “ A Sleep- 
ing Nymph,” by Hoppner; devoid of 
attraction. “ The Expiation of Orestes,” 
by Westall ; well conceived, and well 
executed. 

Quadrilles. By Zerhini, .Tohanning 

and Whatmore. 

L’Alegresse and seventh sets pos- 
sess some merit, and arc tolerably pretty. 
We may also commend the “ Melodies of 
the Singers of the Alps; ” forming a sim- 
ple and pleasing collection of airs well 
adapted for w'altzing. “ Sweet lovely 
Rose” we can venture to recommend. 
We cannot, however, say as much for 
the words of a little song, “ How soft 
the Air beneath yon Hill !” nor for 
the common-place invocation to a “ Lady 
Love.” 

The Family Carinkt Atlas. Bull, 
Plain, 6d. ; coloured, 3^. fid. 

The twelth Part, just published, com- 
pletes the “Family Cabinet Atlas;” 
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and we have seldom had to speak of a 
work so unique in its execution. To the 
present Number is added a highly finish- 
ed, very chaste, and elegant titlepage, 
designed and engraved by Starling, the 
engraver also of the work. The book is 
specially dedicated to Their Majesties. 
The present Niunber contains maps of 
Asia, the South Sea Islands, and a 
comparative view of the inlantl seas and 
principal lakes in the Eastern and West- 
ern hemispheres. The coloured Parts 
are very elegantly finished. The work is 
highly creditable to all concerned : the 
object was new, and we -rejoice that 
those interested in its success have been 
favoured witli higli and extensive patron- 
age. They have well deserved stipport, 
for neither pains nor cost seem to have 
been spared in producing this little gem 
of the useful arts. 


Views in Kensington Gardens. From 
Drawings by Mr. J. Strjenni; engraved 
hy J. Rogers and H. Wallis, 

One of these views, by exjjrcss permis- 
sion, embellished our Number for January. 
Consequently, before the work was finish- 
ed, the public were impressed favourably 
towards it ; for none could have seen that 
specimen w ithout admiring its beauty both 
of design and execution, and particuliu-ly 
the exact copy after nature, in the pecu- 
liar shades exhibited in the gardens; to 
be seen no where else, but known to be 
strikingly correct by those who are fami- 
liar with the spot. We think ourselves 
fortunate to be made the medium for fa- 
vourable iutroiluctions, some beforehand, 
some afterwards, taking advantage of our 
pages; one transmitting MS. whilst pre- 
paring it for publication ; another piiblish- 
mg our tales wholesale, some six or seven 
out of a dozen, as in the case of a 
work reviewed elsewhere in our present 
Number. 

The embellishments are : — The Pa- 
lace ; View from the Bridge ; the Bridge 
(light and elegant); the Bridge from the 
Grotto ; the Palace from the east side of 
the Basin; the Palace from the south- 
east; a View of the Lodge at the north- 


eastern entrance from Hyde Park is se- 
lected for the Illustration ; and the last 
in the work is “ The Spring,’’ a romantic 
little spot, deeply embosomed in the grove, 
at the north-eastern extremity of tlie gar- 
den, with a deer drinking. This is a most 
beautiful plate, engraved by Wallis. In- 
deed, the whole work deserves high com- 
mendation. 

The embellishments are very sujierior, 
and the letter-press is got up in a very 
neat and pleasing manner. 

Preceding the plates and descriptions 
is a short and interesting history of the 
palace and gardens. ( )iic part of the nar- 
ration attracts our attention. We take 
the account as w e find it at p. 7. Mary, 
the consort of William III., to whose ex- 
ulted ami amiable character the learned 
Bishop Burnet hears such forcible and 
honourable testimony, died in Kensing- 
ton l^altujc. “ During her fatal illness, she 
is said io have cartfiilly destroyed every 
jwper that might do a jmjndire to any 
one, or place their ehnraclcrs in a dubious 
light:' 

If this example were followed by the 
living as well as the dying, how much 
misery might not be prevented in the 
world I 

Enthusiasm, and other Poems. By 

Susanna Strickland, notv Mrs. Moodic. 

Smith, Elder, & (’o. 

In our previous numbers, we were fa- 
voured with pieces from the forthcoming 
volume. The expectation we had of its 
merits is fully confirmed hy the work itself 
now before us. We make two selections, 
that our readers may here Judge for them- 
selves : the one for the merit of conce()- 
tiou and composition, the other lor the 
utility of tlie theme ; though we almost 
despair, by poetr} , or any other method 
short of a “taste of slavery,” to jnovc 
the hearts of men, who cannot he brought 
to consider it a matter of moment whe- 
ther their fellow-creatures arc treated as 
human beings or as brutes that perish. 
Some there may be, who, from thought- 
lessness alone, are not yet alive to the 
subject. Upon such the author may 
work a desire to aid in the godlike work 
of giving freedom to the slave. 


THE VISION OF DRY BONKS. Ezckicl XXXVU. 
Tlic Spirit of God, with rcsistles.s control, 

Like a sunbeam, illumined the deptht of my soul. 
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And visions prophetical burst on my sight, 

As he carried me forth in the power of his might. 

Around me I saw in a desolate heap, 

The relics of those who had slept their death-sleep. 

In the midst of the valley, all reckless and bare. 

Like the hope of my country, lie withering there. 

SoJi of man ! can these dry bones, ''•‘long bleached in decay. 
Ever feel in their fle^ih the warm beams of the day; 

Can the spirit of life ever enter again 

Tlie perishing heajis that now whiten the plain ? *’ 

I^ord ! thou knowest alone, who their being first gave ; 

Thy power may be felt in the depths of the grave ; 

The hand that created again may impart 
The rich tide of feeling and life to tlie heart. 

** Lo, these dry bones are withered and shrunk in the b1as(. 
O’er their ashes the tempest of ages have past; 

And the flesh that once covered each mouldering frame 
With the dust of (he earth is rc-iningled again : — 

At tiic voice of their God, son of man, they shall rise; 

The light shall revisit their death-darkened eyes; 

'I'heir sinews and flesh shall again be restored, 

They shall live and acknowledge the power of the Lord ! *’ 

And lo ! as I prophesied o’er them, a sound. 

Like the rushing of water, was heard all around : 

The earth trembled and shook like a leaf in the wind, 

As those long severed limbs to each other were joined. 

And flesh came upon them, and beauty and grace 
Returned, as in life, to each warrior’s face. 

A numberless host they lay stretched on the sod, 

All glowing and fresh from the hand of their God. 

But the deep sleep of deatl* on each cyeh'd still Inmg; 

Each figure was motionless, mute every tongue : 

Through those shiinhering thousands there breathed not a sound, 
And silence, unbroken, reigned awfully round ; — 

Raise thy voice, son of man ! call the winds from on high. 

As viewless they sweep o’er the brow of the sky ; 

And life shall return on the wings of the blast, 

And the slumber of death shall be broken at last.** 

I called to the wind — and a deep answer came 
In the rush of the tempest, the bursting of flame; 

And the spirit t»f life, as it breathed on the dead, 

Restored to each body the soul that had fled. 

Rejoicing to break from that dreamless repose, 

IJke a host in the dark day of battle they ro« ; 

He alone who had formed them could number again 
The myriads that filled all the valley and plain. 

Son of man ! in this numerous army behold 
My chosen of Israel, beloved of old. 

They say that the hope of existence is o*cr, 

That no power from death’s grasp can the spirit restore ; 

He who fill led you my people is mighty to save. 

Your God can ri’-open the gates of tlie grave ; 

From the chain of oblivion the soul can release, 

And restore you again to your country in peace ! ** 

AN APPEAL TO THE FREE. 

OfFspriiig of heaven, fair Freedom ! impart 
The light of tliy spirit to quicken each heart. 
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The friends of humanity nobly have striven, 

But tlie bonds of the heart-broken slave are unriven ! 

# * * * 
***** 

Ye children of Britain ! brave sons of the Isles ! 

Who revel in freedom, and bask in her smiles, 

Can ye sanction such deeds as are done in tlie West 
And sink on your pillows untroubled to rest? 

Are your slumbers unbroken by visions. of dread? 

Does no spectre of misery glare on your bed? 

No cry of despair l)reak tlie silence of night, 

And thrill the cold hearts that ne’er throbbed for the right? 

Are ye fathers, — nor pity those children bereaved 
Of the birtli-right which man from his Maker received ? 

Are ye husbands, — and blest with allectionate wives. 

The comfort, the solace, the joy of your lives, — 

And feel not for him whom a tyrant can sever 
From the wife of his bosom and children for ever? 

Arc ye Christians, enlightened with precepts divine. 

And suffer a broUier in bondage to pine? 

Are ye men, whom fair freedom has marked for her own, 

Yet listen unmoved to the negro’s deep groan? 

Ah no ! — ye arc slaves ! — for tlie freeborn in mind 
Are the children of mercy, tlie friends of mankind : 

By no base, sel6sh motive their actions are weighed ; 

They barter no souls in an infamous trade ; 

They cat not tlie bread which is moistened hy tears, 

And carelessly talk of tlie bondage of years;-— 

They feel as men should feel ; — the clank of the cluiin 
Bids lliom call upon Justice to cleave it in twain ! ’* 

“Fame ” is a piece of superior merit, but too long for an extract : there arc also 
articles of a light and cliecrful character, though the greater number are of t 
religious cast 
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KiNCi’s TiiiiATRR. — The opera of 
I? Ultimo Gionio di Pompei has been re- 
peated at this house, and has again proved 
an unsuccessful speculation to the ina- 
njiger. The rcpri^sentativcs of the differ- 
ent rotra have been changed, Madame 
Lalande sustaining tlie character of Cl/- 
tavia^ vice Mrs. W’’ood ; Rubini the part 
of AppiOy in lieu of David. Lublache, 
too, has returned from Paris ; and, on the 
occasion alluded to, made his apjicarance 
as SaUuHiio. The principal event, how- 
ever, which has occurred at the 
Theatre since our last, is the rc-appebr- 
ance of Madame Pasta as Medea, The 
rentrcc of this incomparable singer, after 
an absence of three years, might natu- 
rally be expected to produce something 
VOL. in. 


like a senmtUm — which, in niiinagerial 
phrase, imports a house crowded to suf- 
focation. The audience were, in fact, as 
closely and as uncomfortably packed to- 
gether as heart of manager or prinia donna 
could wish : and during the intervals be- 
tween her surprising efforts, Madame 
Pasta recH^ed the most enthusiastic 
{teudits. -In Derson she is somewhat 
slighter than wnen she last appeared be- 
fore the public ; her voice, however, re- 
mains iiniinpaircd. 1*0 amazing power 
and sweetness of voice this lady adds 
high claims Uf' public favour as a tragic 
actress ^ a eulogium which c^bc con- 
ferred on few vocalists of the d" Signor 
Kubini, who, as most ably sup- 

ported Madame Pasta, introduced in the 

G E 
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first act a most beautiful air, which was 
honoured with an encore. Miss Fanny 
Ayton was an extremely efficient repre- 
sentative of Creusa, as was Signor Curioni 
of G'utsimc. The part of Creonte was 
performed by Lablache, with his usual 
excellence. After the fall of the curtain 
at the conclusion of the opera, Madame 
Pasta was again summoned to receive the 
unanimous applause of the audience. 

The ballet of La Nayade having been 
received with unequivocal marks of dis- 
approbation, has been withdrawn. 

On the 20th ultimo, Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by her sister the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar, honoured the King’s The- 
atre with her presence. The most im- 
portant characters of the opera {Medea) 
were sustained as on the former occa- 
sion. The ballet of Kenilworth closed the 
performances. The Royal Visitors occu- 
pied the fifth box from the stage, on the 
first tier. 

The engagement of Mademoiselle Tag- 
lioni, we regret to say, is on the point of 
terminating. 

Towards the close of the last month, 
the daily papers have been much occupied 
with the subject of Paganini, and his nigh 
prices. We shall not fatigue our readers 
with a discussion on the merits of the 

Oscar. And think’st thou friendship barters kindnesses? 
*Tis not because at such or such a time 
He help’d iny purse, or stood me thus or thus 
In stead, that I go bound for him, or take 
His quarrel up. With friends all services 
Are ever gifis that glad the donor most. 

Who rates them otherwise, he only takes 
The face of friend to mask a usurer. 

1 give my life for him not for the service 
He did me yesterday or any day, 

But for the love 1 bear him every day. 

Nor ask if he returns. 

Alfred. So much for poverty ! Adversity’s 
The nurse for kings ; but then the palace gates 
Are shut against her! they would else have hearts 
Of mercy oft’ner — gems not always dropp’d 
111 fortune’s golden cup. What thought bath lie 
How hunger warpeth honesty, whose meal 
Still waited on the hour? Dm he perceive 
How nakedness converts the kindly milk 
Of nature into ice, to whom each change 
Of season -—yea, each shifting of the wind 
Presents his fitting suit? Knows he the storm 
That makes the valiant quail, who hears it only 
Through the safe wall — its voice alone can pierce; 

And there talks comfort to him with the tongue 
That bids without the shelterless despair? 

Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and smiles 


case : some allowance, w^e think, should 
be made for a foreigner imacquaintcd with 
the customs and the language of England. 
It is also fair to add, that the arguments 
hitherto urged appear all on one side of 
the question. 

Drury Lane— Mr. Knowles’s histo- 
rical drama of Alfred the Great has been 
performed at this house with the most 
unequivocal success. Miss Phillips in 
the character of Inay and Macrcady in 
that of Alfredy received the most deserved 
applause. Cooper, Miss Iluddart, and 
Miss Fawcett, sustained their respective 
parts with much effect. The play con- 
tinues to draw crowded audiences on each 
night of its representation : it has hither- 
to been in general succeeded by the na- 
tional anthem of “ God save the King,” 
sung by the vocal strength of the house. 

The period chosen for the production 
of Alfred the Great is undoubtedly most 
favourable ; but how long the play might, 
on the score of intrinsic merit, keep pos- 
session of the stage, it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to determine. The plot is ex- 
ceedingly meagre ; but many of the pas- 
sages are rei)lote with striking poetical 
beauties. The following quotations will, 
we think, bear us out in the assertion 
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So high it rolls ! while on its fellow hangs 
JThe tainting seaman glaring down at death 
In the deep trough below! 1 will extract 
Riches from penury ; from sufferings 
Coin blessings ; that if 1 assume again 
The sceptre, 1 may be the more a king 
By being more a man! 


The melodrame of Timottr the Tartar 
has been revived here with much ap- 

E lause, The processions, combats, &c., 
ave the required quantity of show, noise, 
and bustle. IL Wallack, Cooper, Miss 
Hiiddart, Miss S. Phillips, and IVliss 
Poole, personated the principal biped cha^ 
racters, male and female : the horses 
were indubitably the best performers. 

Some differences having taken place 
between Captain Polhill and Mr. Alex- 
ander Lee, the acting manager of the 
theatre, the latter gentleman is said to 
have retired from the direction of the 
establishment. As to the cause of the 
quarrel the public are in the dark, and, 
we believe we may add, unconcerned. A 
theatrical manager, however, is a [)erson- 
age of no small importance in ms own 
opinion; and moreover, one who with 
the greatest difficulty opens his eyes to 
the fact of his utter insignificance in the 
estimation of the public. 

CovENT Gakuen. — Don Trueba’s 
comedy, I'he Exqumles^ has been pro- 
duced at this theatre, but on the first 
night to comparatively empty benches. 
Were the play possessed of little real 
merit, the novelty of an English comedy, 
written by a foreigner, might ensure it a 
partial inciisurc of favour. Many of the 
scenes, however, are extremely dramatic, 
and tlie dialogue is both spirited and sa- 
tirical. The performers generally did 
justice to their characters ; K.eely and his 
wife were extremely amusing, 

A drama, in seven acts, (! !) with the 
lengthy title of* Napokvn Buonaparte^ 
Captain of Aridlcry ^General and First Conr- 
eul. Emperor and Eriie, has been pro- 
duced here at considerable expense. As 
wc should find it rather inconvenient at 
present to indite a history of the exile of 
St. Helena, we forbear entering into any 
details of the plot. The scenery and 
decorations of this pageant, deserve the 
highest encomiums. Mr. Warde person- 
ated Napoleon, and we believe in the hat 
actually worn by the ex-Emperor. The 
piece was announced for performance 
every evening until further notice. 


Surrey Theatre. — This theatre, too, 
has produced its grand historical, alle- 
gorical, and pictorial drama (play-bill 
style) on the subject of the t*x-Einperor 
of France : the title is, Na2>oleony or the 
Victim of Ambithtt ; but the [)icce is a 
trifle shorter than its fellow at Covont 
Garden, being modestly limited to six 
acts. Mr. Thompson of Drury Lane 
theatre is the author. Mr. Osbiildiston 
represented Napoleon with considerable 
spirit and ability; but a Mr. C. Hill 
seemed rather abroad in the character of 
Bertrand, The dignity of a field marshal, 
according to his idea, consists in loud 
hems and big looks ; in many instances 
his displays of pathos compelled his au- 
dience to laugh, even to tefu*s. The 
scenery of the drama is well executed, 
especi^ly two dioramic views ; the first, 
representing the invasion of Russia by the 
French ; the second, the far-famed battle 
of Waterloo. The piece was decidedly 
successful. 

French Plats, Haymarket Theatre. 

Laportc has in some measure redeem- 
ed his managerial character by the engage- 
ment of Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, 
with whose fame as an actress few ama- 
teurs of French theatricids are unac- 
quainted. In Paris this young lady has 
long been designated the Mars of the Vau- 
deville, and as the last-mentioned actress 
(Mademoiselle Mars), was without a 
rival in her particular line, genteel co- 
medy, the compliment affords an une- 
quivocal proof of the cs»tinjation in which 
Leontine Fay is held amongst our con- 
tinental neighboiurs. Though not j)rc- 
ciscly handsome, her features are ex- 
tremely intellectual, her fi^pire and atti- 
tudes graceful. In le Mariagc de Rnison^^ 
he Quaker ct la Danseusc, la Rrine de 
Seize Ans, and Yelva, she displays talent 
of no common order. The Pmglish stage 
possessing few dramatic* pieces of the 
kind in which Mademoiselle Leontine 
Fay may be seen to peculiar ^|;lvantuge, 
it becomes difficult to define her powers, 
which are extremely versatile. Nature 
and ease are in fact the most striking cha- 
E E 2 
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racteristics of her acting in every part 
which she undertakes. We feel, how- 
e\"cr, that no description of ours can con- 
vey to the reader, who has not witnessed 
her performance, an adeciuatc idea of lier 
style and manner. Her engagement, we 
understand, ivS restricted to ten nights; 
Us prolongation, we have little doubt, 
would prove a source of pleasure to the 
public, and of profit to the manager. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, &c. 
— In Paris, the Italian opera has closed 
for the season. Madiune Malibran, with 
a view to recruit her powers for the vocal 
campaign of the ensuing winter, has re- 
fused the offer of an advantageous en- 
gagement at Bologna. She has left Paris, 
it is said, lor Switzerland, whence her 
return is not expected before January 
next. She will then resume her post at the 
Italian Theatre. At the (lernian theatre, 
which recently opened for the season, 
Ilaitzingcr and Madame Schreeder l)ev- 
rient have made tlicir appearance. The 
opera of Fre^whulz commenced the scries 
of performances ; the Prima Donna, how- 
ever, on her first appearance, was evi- 
dently labouring under the effect of indis- 
position. 

At the Theatre de POpha Comique, a 
new opera, in three acts, entitled Zampn^ 
Oil la F'mncce de Marhre has been rei)re- 
sented with extraordinary success. The 
music is l)y M. llerold. The plot, which 
is developed with much tact, in many of 
its details resembles that of Don Juan. 
The title of Lc Cormlrc was originally 
destined for this opera, but \vas subse- 
tpiently changed for the appellation wdiich 
it now bears, and which the author judi- 
ciously considered more likely to pique 
curiosity. 

At the Theatre Royal, Berlin, a new 
cantatrice, a Madame Pohl Bcisteiner, 
from Vienna has made a successful debut 
in the opera of La Motinara, 

At Trieste a series of operas will be 
performed during the season ; amongst 
the number is an Italian trimslation of 
Auber’s oi)era, La Muette de Portici, and 
an opera, with the title of La Fidanzata^ 
written by Riesck expressly for the theatre 
of Trieste. 

Madame Ronzi de Begnis has con- 
tracted an engagement for the theatres at 
Naples. ^ 

FINE ARTS. 

EXHTRITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Ro\al 


Academy opened on Monday, 2d ultimo. 
The number of paintings and works of art 
contained in the rooms is immense. We 
proceed to give a brief detail of some of 
the most striking performances. 

No. 1. Margaret y at Churchy tormented 
bt/ the Kv'il One ; R. Westall, R. A. This 
is a fine painting; the subject taken 
from Lord Francis Leveson (lower’s trans- 
lation of Hothe’s wild drama of Faust. 

7. Subject from the Merchant of Venice; 
G. S. N ewton, R. A . In this very beautiful 
picture, Bassanio is represented reading 
a letter; his wife anxiously, and with 
female curiosity, leaning over his shoul- 
der, in order to catch a glimpse of the 
contents. The dogged look of the mes- 
senger is excellent. 

33. Faust preparing to dance mth the 
poung Witch at the Festival of the Wizards 
and Witches in the Ilartz Aloiintains ; U, 
Westall, R. A. Another subject from 
Lord F. L. Gower’s version of Faust. 
The execution is admirable : w e were par- 
ticularly struck with the expression of 
Mephistophcles* countenance. The De- 
mon stands apart, gazing with truly 
diabolical satisfaction at the approaching 
destiny of his victim. 

C7. Alp Sister from Home; R. A. Clack. 
The young latly would do well to return 
by the first suitable conveyance. 

79. The Maid of Judith waiting outside 
the Tent of IIol of ernes till her Mistress had 
consummated the Deed that delivered her 
Country from its Invaders ; W. Etty, R. A. 
This is a splendid painting : the colouring 
is beautiful, and the light admirably ma- 
naged. 

107. Portrait of Miss RivicTc ; C. W. 
Pcgler. A dark interesting beauty, but 
we should say of a certain age. 

1 13. The Dinner at Mrs. Page's House, 
supposed to take place in the First Act of 
the Alcrrp Wives of Windsor; C. R. Les- 
lie, R. A.' A most delightful performance, 
Falstafi’, and his ragged regiment of tat- 
terdemalions, are well hit off. Bardolph’s 
rubicundity of nose absolutely illuminates 
the picture. 

149. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Hart. ; 
J. Watson Gordon. None familiar with 
the face of the literary Magician of the 
North, as represented in various engrav- 
ings, &c., can mistake the resemblance. 

168. The Angel releasing Peter from 
Prison ; W. Hilton, R. A. The com- 
position of this fine picture is excellent. 
The .sleeping giianls arc most naturally 
and forcibly depicted. 
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171. Poi'trait of Edward Lytton Bui- 
wcTt Esq., Author of Pclhnm, Ecoerettx, 
Paul Cliford, Spc.; H. W. Pickcrsgill, 
K. A. This is among the best portraits 
in the exhil)itioii. Men of genius, it is 
said, live through their own works; in 
this instance, however, the talent of the 
painter may contribute its share towards 
perpetuating the memory of the spirited 
and satirical author of The Siamese 
Twins. 

172. Portrait of hind. 6V??. the Iti^ht 
lion. Sir George Miurai/, G. C. B. ; H.W. 
Pickcrsgill, K. A. A finely executed 
portrait in Mr. Pickersgill’s best st>le. 

182. Venetian Slate Prisoner ; J. Ward. 
A good painting, though we coidd discern 
nothing of tlie “ filthy dungeon villain” 
in the counleuance of tlic prisoner — a 
handsome man with a well arranged 
beard, that might excite tlie envy of a 
modern unshaved exijiiisite. 

321. The Bride; K. T. Parris.' This 
is a most graceful representation of a 
young lady about to tie the indissoluble 
knot. Matrimony, we luive heard, is 
no joke, and the pensive air of the fair 


subject of this performance, is, we must 
presume, an additional evidence of the 
fact. 

333. Portraits of Lieut. Gen. Sir Her- 
birt Taylor, Jntdy Taylor, and Child; 
W. Yellow lees. The portrait of the 
principal subject of this painting is a 
striking likeness, 

3()3. Portrait nf Charles Ketnhle, Pisq. ; 
IT. W’’. Pickersgiil, 11. A. As far as re- 
semblance is concerned, v/e cannot say 
as much for this as for the preceding. 

38 1-. Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland ; (f. Manton. With regard to 
#this picture, we cannot help thinking 
that some mistake has occurred : Iii)w' it 
couhl have obtained the conspicuous 
place which it now occuiiics, we arc at a 
loss to conjecture. Had it been exhibited 
as a sign-board, majcsticall}' swinging over 
the portico of the “ llutland Arms tavern 
and chop-house,” it would then, as Sterne 
says, “ be something.” 

5/>2. Portrait of Lady Itihldesdale ; 
Mrs. C<arpcntcr. Though tlie last which 
we can funl space to notice, by no means 
the leiist w orthy of praise'. 




COSTUME OP PARIS. 

Fashion has at length issued her impe- 
rial tlecrces on the important object of 
bonnets, and such as have been seen in 
the w'alks of luongchamps, during the last 
ten days of May, may be considered de- 
cisive for the season. 

Bonnets. — Althoiigli the cottage ban- 
nets, called by the b’reuch belles inodestes, 
and which they deem peculiarly Kugli^b, 
are still in vogue, at least one huU' of the 
gay population oi' Longehamjis adopt a 
more sprightly costume ; a retiring and 
modest tournure, however, is the favorite 
mode of the d:iy; nor docs it exclude 
either elegance or costliness of material. 
The favorite walking bonnets are rather 
rounder than of late; the ears square, 
almost pointed, (>v being rounded out 
behind, a curtain of silk of the material 
of the bonnet is appended; a very full, 
fluted band is fastened in a butterfly bow 
behind*, very few bows in front. The 
most fashionable women prefer trimmings 
neatly piped of the material of thc<bonnet 
to those formed of riband; but ribands 
are general, and those of an immense 


breadth are preferred. A looped quilling 
of gauze riband, the colour of the bonnet, 
is worn in front, frojn temple to temple. 
Plain rouuil crowms, sometimes slightly 
sloped upwards, are now preferred t(» the 
helmet, harofet (barrel), or sbcll-hhapcd, 
which have prevailed during the two or 
three last seasons. Jwcmon, pale nankeen, 
or btraw-coloiired watered silks are most 
in favour for honuets, they are lined 
with a delicate tint — generally Adelaide 
blue cra[)e, or pale lilac crape; sometimes 
white satin is used lor the bonnet with a 
coloured lining ; but a lining dificront 
from the outside of the bonnet is always 
worn. 

Blonde ribands and deep falls of blonde 
are chiefly seen in carriage costume. Bou- 
quets of flowers, according to the season, 
are still favourites, but piiimcs take the 
lead. The periwinkle flower, the wild 
hjacinth, bunches of hawthorn blossoms 
mixed with wreaths of green wheat, are 
the favourite bonnet-flowers. The hair 
in walking-dress i*. worn in Madonna 
bands, and a little chain a la L'erroimdre 
crosses the brow. Rice stravv and Fnglish 


* Sec the plate of W alking Dress. 
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Dunstable bonnets are likewise much 
worn. 

Canezous and Pelerines. — ^These are, 
and will be for the succeeding months, 
important articles of dress. Simple as the 
canezou is in general, there is nothing 
that so completely distinguishes a woman 
of real elegance from pretenders in a 
lower sphere as these modest auxiliaries 
to the toilette. Neatness, delicacy of 
material, and careful arrangement, will, to 
the experienced eye, proclaim the lady, 
whilst expense and ultra devotion to 
fashion totally miss the object. The new- 
est canezous are made with square epau-^ 
lettes, two smaller over another set of 
the same shape with short sleeves, some 
times with several lappets instead of 
epaulettes or jockeys. In walking-dress 
tne canezous are of cambric (French), full 
of baby-work, -and surrounded by a neat 
narrow frill, delicately plaited. In full 
walking-dress they are of blonde net, 
British lace, or bobbin net trimmed or 
drawn with satin ribands. These last 
are made with deep points or lappets, 
the lapjicts fall^ considerably down the 
arm, and cross behind and on the bosom, 
the ends being fastened beneath the belt ; 
these are considered to be of the pelerine 
form. Both pelerines and canezous are 
fastened at the throat with lappets or 
bows of worked cambric, trimmed round 
with narrow thread edging. 


WALKING DRESS. 

This season, as may naturally be expect- 
ed, a great variety prevails in walking and 
carriage costume ; a coloured printed 
muslin gown, with a canezou and cottage 
straw bonnet, seems to please universally. 
The chief novelty introduced last month 
in coloured muslins, is a whole coloured 
ground, on which arc dispersed white 
dowers ; rose coloured muslins, with 
white figures, and tea green coloured 
with white, arc the most elegant of these 
new patterns. Botanical patterns, called 
u la Flore y are in great request. For 
colder days, white ckali, printed with 
botanical patterns, arc worn. Dark silk 
dresses always look well with the white 
pelerine; watered silk is prevalent in 
every sort of out-door costume, it is 
worn for bonnets, pelisses, and gowns ; in 
the latter, besides the shades of straw and 
buflfj may be seen iron gray, chestnut co- 


lour, verdatre (green gray), and green 
tea colour. These dark silks, besides 
giving slenderness to the figure, and clear- 
ness to the complexion, are considered to 
set off, to greatest advantage, the delicate 
white pelerine, and light coloured silk or 
straw bonnet. Pelisses are made en 
tuniqucy not only flying open but folding 
open to show a jacconot, or clear muslin 
gown, worked en tablxer beneath; they 
are trimmed with the reverse points 
rounded off.* In long sleeves little 
alteration, excepting in epaulettes, which 
arc long points, lappets, or the rounded 
dents, at pleasure. The lower sleeve is 
sometimes cut into three cheverons, but 
is still w'orn tight to the arm. The cor- 
sage of the tunic pelisse still folds back 
in a reverse, and the body of the white 
dress is then made ehewisette a la vi^rge ; 
the lower part of the corsage is as light 
and plain to the shape as possible. White 
muslin pelisses, or redingotes (a la tmique) 
are talked of over plain coloured silk high 
gowns, but they have not yet appeared. 

We subjoin a few admired toute en- 
seruhles in walking dress. A dress of rose 
coloured with white designs, hat 

of rice straw, white and green ribands; in 
the knot of ribands a liunch of wood vio- 
lets. Gown of pale gris verdab'e. Cottage 
bonnet of white watered silk, gauze ri- 
band of verdilcrgVQ^n and buff among the 
bows of riband a bunch of a^ilkls mignar* 
discs — these are the Snowdon pink, the 
smallest of that flower that grows ; shawl 
of white cachemire; boots pale green 
gros de Najiles. Dress of watered silk, 
polyanthus brown ; bonnet of lemon-co- 
loured watered silk, lined with white 
crape; thi'ee white plumes, blonde 
rlbands,trimiiied distinct from the plumes ; 
the bows being chiefly behind, or on the 
opposite side ; long brides, bordered with 
lace, hang from the highest bows like 
lappets. These are pieces of the material 
of the bonnet cut on the cross ; instead of 
a pelerine a long lemon-coloured gauze 
scarf, rolled like a boa ; brown prunella 
boots. Some elegantes w'car wristlets of 
the same silk as their dress, fastened with 
a long buckle of bronzed gold. Fre- 
quently, in walking costume, nothing is 
worn but a white jacconot dress, with 
very fuW ruche made of muslin, worked at 
the edge with coloured silk, or lambs’ 
wool : this is crossed on the bosom, and 


* See the plate of Walking Dress. 
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continued down the dress d la tahlcr^xt Bracelets, chains of pearls very broad, 
looks very pretty. Shawls of chali^ printed fastened with a snap in the form of a gold 
with natural flowers, and sometimes with padlock. 

palms and Chinese patterns, are very use- Hair. — The hair is at present arranged 

fill as summer wear. A tout ensemble in Madonna bands, laid very smoothly 
for carriage or promenade dress has been over the brow, or a little raised like bows, 
greatly admired. It is as follows ; — Gown The curls are brought to the back of the 
of Polish green watered silk. Elegant head. Folded bows, interwoven to the 
blonde pelerine of points, with pale green number of five or six, arc raised very high 
satin riband bows on the shoulders, on the top of the head, and a flower with 
Blonde hat, stiffened with pale green sa- a strong stalk is placed so as to support 
tin pipes, a deep full of blonde, long them. Two fine gold chains cross the 
blonde lappets a la bride. Wreath of forehead, and are clasped with a snap, 
hawthorn, and green wheat ears round from which depends a jewel in the shape 
the crown of the hat. Bronze gold j|pf a pear drop. 

chain, waist and bracelet buckles. Bouts Caps. — In demi pamre are worn caps 
the colour and material of the dress, of English pillow-lace, so high as to rival 
Polish green is a dark hussar green. the caps a la Berne, These are supported 

Dinner and Evening Dress. — The by several stalks of field flowers, which 
chief novelty in evening dress is the cut produce a charming effect. Dress caps 
of the corsage, which is now made quite are of large bows of saffron gauze, be- 
plain ; but cut out before and behind half tween which arc inserted plumes of mnra- 
way to the belt in a point.* A chemmetle bouts d la panache. Sometimes a wreath 
a /a is seen beneath; satin ornaments, of white lisse bows, each parted with 
a shade deeper than the dress, are the fa- branches of lilac flowers and leaves, 
vourite trimmings. These arc made in Crape and silk n)nblin have entirely super- 
flowers and foliage, and are very new seded velvet toijues. Pale rose-coloured 
and pretty. crape hats, with jjlumes of white Persian 

Silk muslins, and fine Lyons muslins, are lilac, have a truly elegant appearance, 
worn for evening dresses ; but |)ainted Dress hats are very small when of a round 
organdi and gauze for grande eostume. shape, but caps largt'i* than ever. 

Tunics over white satin are in general Aprons. — Coloured gros de Naples 
favour. In evening dress there arc not aprons, painted or printed with wreaths 
so many new inventions as in out-door of natural flowers, are much approved of. 
costume; we will, however, quote a few Instead of a white flock, the following 
toute ensembles. Rohe of white Chinese forms a graceful dress for children : — A 
ci’a|)e, corsage a la manliUe in blonde^ at cohuircd silk dress, w'ith an apron over it 
the head of alow liem white satin foliage of net or muslin, with a very broad hem 
and flowers; on one side a how of bordered with dents; a drapery croisee^ 
white lisse, in which is placed an iris, from which depend epaulettes of deep 
Short sleeves d /a c6/c, the puffs divided points. Pockets trimmed with dents, and 
by knots of ribands ; the luiir ala couronne, a band bordered with dents, and fastened 
in which is braided a gold cliain, on one in a bow behind. Sometimes this apron 
side a bunch of irises. Necklace, earrings, is made in coloured silk, and worn over a 
and bracelets of pear-shaped amethysts, white dress. 

white gm? dc Naples shoes. Another ; — Shoes. --Gros de Na[)les is the favour- 

Dress of rose-coloured muslin, painted in itc material for shoes and hoots ; the 
arabesque designs, over a slip of rose-co- latter arc as much worn as last year. A 
loured satin. Corsage draped fl /a new invention has been introduced — a 

long sleeves of white /wife. Hair in a high peculiarl}^ soft and strong leather, made 
braid, round which is fiussed a chain of from rabbit .skins. Siicii as have tender 
small pearls ; a large bunch of flowers feet will find it an excellent material for 
formed of various small coloured jewels shoes and boots. 

(which are set on elastic stalks, and have Gloves. — Gloves made from Scotch 
a tremulous motion) is put on one side, and thread are in great rcrpiesl this siinuner. 
some long ringlets depend from that side Jewellery. — Armlets of gold serpents 
of the head. Scarf of painted gauze, passing twice round the arm, are the no- 

* See tlic riale. 
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vclties of the season. Pear-shaped drops fawn colour. Shoes of black gros d 
of various jewels are the most admired Naples. Enamelled gold bracelets, 
among ornaments, as necklaces, earrings, 

and agrjifes. Small, coloured jewels, walking diiess. 

worked d lamosaiquc^ in the most elegant citron-coloured watered silk, 

patterns, are new and exquisitely beau- trimmed with a band, and a biittcrfly- 
tiful. For dem% parure, bronze gold, and same material ; the bow is 

enamelled jewels arc often seen. “early behind, over a deep silk 

Colours.— Terre de Pologne, Polish t*urtain. Four white curled plumes, 
green, verdAtre, chesriut colour, lemon pl“ccd almost upright, wave over the 
and buff, chamois, pistachio green, Ade- bonnet, which is very new 

laide blue, and cinnamon rose, arc the -7- cut square at the cars. The bonnet is 
rei^nin" colours, lined with Aih'laidebluc crape. A puffed 

Furniturk. — Furniture is now made qnilling of citron gauze riband is in front 
of various woods, so veined and stained^ of the bonnet cap, the rest of which is 
as to imitate marble exactly ; it is difficul~«“ce. White jacconot gown worked in 
to distinguish a marble table from one of d la tab/icr ; these bands are conti- 

this wood, so highly does it take the »P corsage. Tunic pelisse of 

French polish, — the effect produced is citron-coloured watered silk, folding back 
beautiful. Chairs and couches are like- withlapcllcs,thcendsofwhichareroundcd 
wise made of this material. epaulettes are likewise rounded. 

The skirt turns back to show the worked 
AT HOME. gown beneath, with a very elegant fold 

Cap d la Berne, of British pillow lace, easily described, unless the figure is 
six inches deep; the border is supported it is trimmed with rounded dents 

by blue bell stalks and leaves, a little chain graduated sizes. Small round denis 

of the bells crosses the forehead, d la ft the wrists. CJIoves and boots of pale 
Ferronniere. There are a few short lappets • Bronze gold buckles at the wrists 
behind. Very broad Imdcs of Adelaide waist, 
blue crape, cut bias, hang as low as the child’s dress. 

w'aist, the ends are knotted into bows. Lavender gros de Naples bonnet, with 
Dress of nankin-coloured gros de Naples, a dated crown, square at the ears, a deep 
the corsage of an entirely new cut, in a silk curtain fluted crown, anil a cockade 
point behind and before, and a put at the top. Rose-coloured silk robe, 

misette d la vihge drawn round the open to the belt behind and before, and 
bust. The dress is trimmed with au showing a white drav/n chcnmelte* 
elegant satin foliage rouiul the corsage Epaulettes with the points rounded. A 
down the top of the sleeves, and placed deep trimming of rounded dents at the 
cn bias on the skirt, rather lower than the skirt. \Vliite cambric trowsers very full, 
knees. This trimming is three shades drawn round the ankle and finished with 
darker than the dress, and approaches denis* 


CJiromcIe 


OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

The latest French papers contain very 
little of importance. Louis Philippe con- 
tinues his tour through the provinces, 
where he is rather more popular than in 
the metropolis. The l^)lish general, 
Dwernicki and his forces have, it is .said, 
been detained in the Austrian dominions. 
It is addevl, that the general and the ofli- 
cers of his corps will not be allow'eil to 
return to Poland, except on parole tliat 
they will not, during the present war, 
draw tlie sword against Russia. Thciii- 


AT HOME AND ARROAD. 

telligcncc, to say the least of it, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

A considerable sensation was produced 
in Paris, intelligence having reached that 
capital, that the free constitutions ob- 
tained by the people in hcvcral of the 
Swiss cantons had been supjiresscd on 
the intervention of Count Metternich. 

It is reported that Prince Leopold is 
on a visit to Paris, in order to ascertain 
if he can obtain the liaiid of one of the 
French King’s daughters, in the event of 
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his accc[)ting the crown of Belgium. Se- 
veral government prosecutions have taken 
place in Paris. The redacfcur of the 
Revolution has been sentenced to a fine 
of 5000 francs, and three inontlis’ impri- 
sonment, for endeavouring to excite 
hatred and coniemjit tigainst the dynasty 
of Louis Philippe. The Editor of the 
Fiffaroy however, has been acquitted for 
a libel, real or iiiiaginary. Several other 
prosecutions have been instituteil against 
the Editors of the Tribune^ RevotuUon, 
Journal dc Paris^ &c. These violent and 
vindictive measures will, it is to be feared, 
produce no other effect than that of in- 
creasing the opposition, which is now 
manifested by all parties. Republicans, 
Bonapartists, and CarJists, to the existing 
French government. M. dc CJhateaubriand 
has siibscrilied to a fund for paying the 
fine incurred b}’ the Editor of the licvo^ 
luiion, 

Some insurrectionary movements have 
been displayed in La Vendee ; a military 
force has been sent against the Cbouan 
leaders. The French papers state that 
arrangements are shortly to be made for 
a European Congress. Some disturb- 
ances have also taken place in Brussels. 

The Crerman Confederation continue 
their armaments: at the same time the 
insurrectionary spirit is spreading among 
the people of (iermany. 

The Creeks have overthrown the go- 
vernment of Capo d'Istria.s. They can 
scarce!} change for the worse. 

At home, the result of the l^lcctions, we 
are liap[)y to state, is highly favourable to 
the cause of reform. 

Tim COUUT. 

Her M\jesty’s state ball given on the 
9lh lilt, at the palace of St. .Tarnes’s was 
attended by a brilliant assemblage ofiiolde 
and distinguished j)ersonagcs. The same 
disposition of the royal apartments w.is 
observed as on the occasion of the first 
ball. The drawing-room and King’s closet 
were set apart for cards ; the ball-room 
and throne-room for dancing. Weippert’s 
qmulrille band was in attendance in the 
former room ; and in the latter the quad- 
rille band, led by Ckdlinet and Musard. 
At ten o’clock. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady Oa- 
therine .Tenkinson, and in a few minutes 
afterw'ards the l)uke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, the Duke of .Sussex, the 
Princess Augusta, the Landgravine of 


Hesse-llomburg, the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, and Prince Leopold arrived 
at the Palace by the principal court-yard. 
At a quarter past ten o’clock the King 
and (juecn entered the state a[mrtments, 
both bands immediately playing up “ God 
save the King.” His Majesty on this 
occasion wore the full uniform of an ad- 
miral. The Queen’s dress was of white 
and silver; the head-dress composed of a 
small tiara of diamonds and a wreath of 
flowers. As soon as their Majesties 
had seated themselves on the elevated 
platform at the end of the ball-room, 
dancing commenced, and was kept up 
with great spirit till one o’clock, when the 
royal i)arty retired to supper, both bands 
again playing the national anthem. In 
the banqueting-ruoMi, w hich was^thrown 
open as on the occasion of the previous, 
ball, wTis a continuous range of tables, 
loaded with the delicacies of the season, 
and a profusion of made dishes, con- 
fectionary, and pastry. In the centre 
were several beautiful ornaments in 
pastry, rci)rcscnting various interesting 
sites ; amongst others, a scene in VViml- 
sor Great Park, Netley Abbe} ; a temple, 
with a bust of llcr Majesty, &c., and at 
regular distances were placeil candelabra 
with w^Tx-liglits. The sideboiirtl at the 
w'cst end of' the room covered with plate 
of the most exqinsite workmanship, ar- 
ranged in the form of a [>} ramid, dis[)Iaycd 
the most splendid and magnificent ajipear- 
ance. After siqipcr dancing recom- 
menced, and was kei)t up till nearly four 
o’clock. The Queen and the members of 
the Royal Family who had returned to the 
ball-room, retired a little before tlu'ee 
o’clock. It was most gratilying to ob- 
serve the excellent health w]u<!h their 
Majesties seemed to enjoy, and the ani- 
mation with which they entered into the 
festivities of the evening. The followa'ng 
were amongst the distinguished guests 
invited ; — 

The Russian Ambassador and Princess 
Lieven, the Netherlands Ambassador and 
Madame L’afck, the Austrian Ambas- 
sailor,the Prussian Ministerand Baroness 
Bulow, Madame Bermudez, the lady of 
the Spanish Minister, the American Mi- 
nister and Mrs. M‘Lane, thi; Neai)olitan 
Minister and tkiimtess Ludolf, the ikiva- 
rian Minister, and BaronessGetto,t he Mex- 
ican minister, and Madame (iorostiza, the 
Danish and VViirtcinherg Ministers, Count 
Mastueewitz on a special mission from 
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Bussia, the Brazilian Charg4 d’Ai&ires, 
Prince Dolgobrouki, attache to the Rus- 
sian Embassy, Mons. Bourke, Secretary 
to the Danish Embassy, the Chevalier 
Vauvitelli, Secretary to the Neapolitan 
Embassy, the Chevalier de Neumann, 
Counsellor to the Austrian Embassy, 
Mons. Courtoys and Mons. Cordova, Se- 
cretaries to the Spanish Embassy, the 
Count de Aceto, Mons. E. de Gorostiza, 
attache to the Mexican Embassy, the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Dukes* — Norfolk, Northumberland, De- 
vonshire, Gordon, Portland, Richmond 
Grafton, Dorset, Buccleuch, Argyll, New- 
castle. 

Duchesses. — Montrose, Rutland, Buc- 
clcuch, Newcastle, Northumberland, Leeds. 

Marquesses. — Lothian, Lansdowne, Bris- 
tol, Graham, Hastings, Titchficld. 

Marchionesses. — Salisbury, Clanricarde, 
Lothian, Lansdowne, Dowager Salisbury, 
Westmeath, Stafford, Hastings. 

Earls. — Fife, Cavan, Waldegravc, Ross- 
lyn, Aboyne, Essex, Derby, Carlisle, Wey- 
mouth, Denbigh, Sefton, Sheffield, Selkirk, 
Harewood, Tankerville, Amherst, Abing- 
don, Northeak, Gower, Carnarvon, Jersey, 
Warwick, Bathurst, Mountcharlcs, Grey, 
Albemarle, Talbot, Roseberry, Darlington, 
Grosvenor, Verulam, Sefton, Chesterfield, 
Cowper, Westmorland, Dudley, Erroll, 
Brecknock, Mayo. 

Countesses. — Ilarew'ood, Tankerville, 
Amherst, Abingdon, Gower, Lonsdale, Jer- 
sey, Warw’ick, Mountcharlcs, Albemarle, 
Roseberry, Darlington, Verulam, Chester- 
field, Erroll, Mayo, Cavan, Clarendon, Mans- 
field, Bathurst, Denbigh, Mount- Norris, 
Beauchamp, Sefton, Dowager Warwick, 
Dartmouth, Selkirk. 

Viscounts. — Ennismore, Berehaven, May- 
nard, Anson, Palmerston, Sidmouth, Gode- 
ricli, Sydney, Melbourne. 

Viscountesses. — Maynard, Anson, Sid- 
mouth. 

Lords. — C. Manners, Dacrc, Seymour, 
Dundas, Suffield, Lyndhurst, Aukland, 
Gardiner, How'den,Thyiinc, Grimston, Foley, 
Wharnclilfe, J. O’Bryen, J. Stuart, Skel- 
mcrsdale, Loughborough, Hill, Arden, Farn- 
borough, Leveson Gower, Durham, F. 
Somerset, Howard de Walden, Stormont, 
Waterpark, Radstock, Galloway, Duiiglas, 
Kedesdale, Borringdon, Tullamore. 

Ladies. — Ellenborougb, A. Lascelles, 
Bloomfield, Rowley, Maryborough, Dacre, 
Seymour, Cliarlotte Bertie, Conroy, Wheat- 
ley, Lucy Clive, De Grey, Tullamore, 


Wharncliffe, Hamilton, (2) Jenkinson, 
Georgiana Bathurst, Acland, L. Gillespie, 
I. Douglas, (2) Hastings, Suffield, Mildinay, 
Lyndhurst, Harriet Primrose, Gardiner, Ot- 
way, Charlotte Egerton, Keppel, Howden, 
Thynne, Stevenson, C. Cavendish, A. Pou- 
let, Grimston, A. Milbank, Hardingc, Strat- 
ford Canning, H. Gurney, Beckett, Skel- 
mersdale. Dowager Suffield, Campbell, 
William Freemantle, Frccmantle, Farnbo- 
rough, Leveson Gower, (2) Grey, J. 
O’Bryen, Houstoun, Durham, (2) Ben- 
tinck, F. Somerset, Howard de Walden, 
Stormont, Augusta Baring, Cullen Smith, 
Fielding, Harriet Baring, Radstock, Brom- 
ley, Vincent, E. Lowther, Ingestrie, (2)Mo- 
lyneux, Lethbridge, Mary Taylor, Sophia 
Lennox. 

Right Honourahles. — Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, Sir FVederick Lamb, J. Herrics. 

Raron. — Linsingen. 

Baroness- — Grey de Ruthyn. 

Sirs. — Wathen Waller, F. Seymour, 
John Conroy, Henry Wheatley, 11. Dash- 
wood, Thomas Acland, Henry Hardinge, 
W. Houstoun, B. Stevenson, Robert Wilson, 

F. W’'atson, Henry Campbell, W. Free- 
mantle, Augustus D’Este, Colquhoun Grant, 
Cullen Smith, Robert Stopford, F. Vincent, 

G. Slice. 

Honourahles . — William White, W. Ba- 
thurst, Cecilia Foley, Geraldine Foley, Miss 
Addington. 

Messieurs. — Arthur Lascelles, Ellis, 
Sturges Bourne, Egerton, Baring, J. Hud- 
son, C. Cavendish, Gurney, Cavendish Brad- 
shaw, Parnther, A. Greville, Byng, Brand, 
Barton, Hay, Mash, Beaumont, Shore, 
Mills, Henry Hope, H. Drummond, Little- 
ton, Tatton Egerton, E. Drummond. 

Mistresses. — Ellis, Wynyard, Egerton, 
Baring, Arbuthnot, Villiers, Col. Caven- 
dish, Parnther, A. Greville, Byng, Gwynne, 
Elliot, Vernon, Harbord, Lester, Drum- 
mond, Langston. 

Misses. — (3) Law, M^Lane, (2) Bloom- 
field, Bagot, Harvey, Conroy, (2) Wheatley, 
(2) Maynard, Cooper, Mildmay, (2) Eden, 
(.3) Otway, (2) Bentinck, McDonald, Wil- 
son, Campbell, (2) Bootle Wilbraham, 
Ramsbottom, Houstoun, De Gorostiza, Fane, 
(2) Wrotlesley, (2) Lethbridges, Fitzroy. 

Admirals. — • Sir Charles Rowley, Sir 
Henry Blackw'ood, Sir Robert Otway. 

Centrals — Wynyard, Sir John Malcolm, 
Grosvenor, Upton. 

Colonels. — Sir Charles W. Thornton, 
Higgins, Cust, Cavendish, Poten, Fitzcla. 
rence, Trench. 

Major. — Wrottesley, 
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Births — Sons* 

April 27. Mrs. A. J7. Boyman* — April 28. 
At Woburn Place, the lady of Frederick P. 
Bi)deyt Esq. ^ May 2. In Grosvenor Square, 
the Countess of WUton. — May 4. In Eaton 
Place, Lady Caroline Cadcraft* — May 5. At 
I^omerton, county of Dublin, tlie lady of 
S» Footy Esq. of Dorset Square, Regent's 
Park. — May 6. At Wellington Square, Has- 
tings, the lady of Richard Dayy Esq May 

8. The lady of JT. B* Keilyy Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. — April 8. Mrs. Thomas Kinder* 
^ May 8. At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
Macan — May 2. At Bourdeaux, the lady 
of Dr. J. F. Clarke. — May 11. In Lower 
Berkeley Street, the lady of J. W. Bramslon, 
Esq. — May 14. At Chatham, the lady of 
Major Woolridue of the Royal Marines. — 
May l(j. In Iliiitley Street, the lady of P. /. 

Prescott May 7. At llighgate, the lady of 

G. A* Oweny Esq. — May 12. At Hove, near 
Brighton, tlie lady of the Rev. G. MiUett* 

— May 6. The lady of S. PagOy Esq. of Dul- 
wich. — May 18. In Upper Harley Street, 
the lady of R, Jenkinsy Esq. M. P. — May 18. 
In Albion Street, Hyde Park, Mrs. 0 Greene. 
May 1 9. At tlie Rectory, East Horsley, the 
Hon. Mrs, A, Percival. •— May 23. At 25, 
Brixton Place, the lady of C* L. Newiotty 
Esq. — May 22. Mrs. Burchett, of Burton 
Crescent. — May 21. At Parliament Street, 
the wife of J, Burder, Esq. — May 21. At 
Lower Clapton, the wife of R, Hanbury, 
Esq. 

Biktus — Daughters* 

April 26. At Putney Heath, the lady of 
Capt. B* Hall, R. N, — April 28. The lady 
of M* Boodle, Esq. — April 27. At Here- 
ford Street, Mrs. H. — May 27. 

Mrs, R* McCabe* — May 26. At New Street, 
Spring Gardens, the lady of Francis Baring, 
Esq. — May 1. At 13. Seville Row, the lady 
of Charles Pemberton, Esq. — May 2. At 
Sussex Place, Regent's Park, Mrs. W. E* 
Phillips* — May 7. At Cumberland Ten ace. 
Regent's Park, the lady of W* ff^oodgatcj Esq. 

— May 6. At .56. Gower .Street, Bedfoi^ 
Square, the lady of D* S. Rockett, Estj. — 
May 1 2. At Lymington, the lady of Captain 
P. Yeoman, R.N. — May 16. At Connaught 
Square, the wife of tY, H* Place, Esq.— 
May 13. In Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
Mrs. George IHtman* — May 20. In Guil- 
ford Street, Mrs G* Rinngton* — May 24. 
At Triiig Park, Herts, the lady of the Rev. 
J. E. Austen. — May 24. The wife of Capt. 
T* Blair* — May 2.5. In Albany Street, the 
lady of F. Taker, Esq. — May 24. At Black- 
heath, Mrs. Tomlin. — May 20. At Nor- 
w'ood House, tlic lady of C. G. Gray, Esq. 


Marriaoks. 

April 26. At St. Peter’s, in the Isle of 
Thanet, the Rev. C* G* Davies, B. A, to Mary 
EUlen, second daughter of tlie late Colonel 
Home of Syndal Hall, in tlie county of York. 

— April 26. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
/. W* E, Green, Esq. of Stan way Hall, Es- 
sex, to Harriet Ann SabiUa, only daughter of 
the late J. Brooks, Esq. of Cadogan Place. 

— April 28. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
J* Edrige, Esq. of Pockeridge House, Cors- 
ham, Wilts, to Mary Ann Yockney, of Upper 
East Hayes, Bath. — April 26. At St. 
George's Hanover Square, IL G. Monk, Esq. 
of Enfield, to E* Ann Archer, of Belgravc 
Place. — April 28. At Kingseote, Glouccs- 
terslilre, I. Kennaivay, Esq. eldest son of 
Sir /. Kennaivay, Bart, of Escot, Devon, to 
Emily Frances, daughter of the late Thomas 
Kingseote, Esq. of Kingseote Park. — April 
21 . J. T* Vernon, Esq. of Hanbury Hall, Wor- 
cestershire, to Jessie Ann Lctitia, second 
daughter of the late Henry Foley, Esq. 
of Ridgway, Pembroke. — April .30. At Su 
George's, Bloomsbury, Mr. Murdock to Mrs. 
Browne of 49. Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square. — May 2. By the I^ord Bishop of 
Wincliester, the Rev, iV* Gilson to Mliza$ 
third daughter of the Bishop of Chester* — 
April 28. At Paris, at the British £mba.ssy, 
the Count de Afoniebello, son of the late 
Marshal Lannes, Due de Montebello, to Mary 
Ttresa, eldest daughter of T* Roddington, 
Esq. of Cumlicrlaiid Place. — April 28. The 
Rev. IVtomas Parr, of Whilton, in the county 
of Salop, to Miss Jojp of the same place. — 
May 4. At All Souls Church, Langham 
Place, F, Hawkins, M. D. of Ciirzon Street, 
May Fair, to Hester, third daughter of the 
Hon. Baron Vaughan* — May 1 9. At Great 
Stanmore, Middlesex, Peter, eldest son of 
Peter Clutterbuck, Esq. of Red Hall, Hcrt!^ 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Poulbm, Esq. of Maidenhead. Berks. — 
May 19. At St, George’s, Bloomsbury, R, B. 
Cotgrave, Esq. R. N. to Emily Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of R. Ellis, E.sq. of Tor- 
rington Square. — May 1 9. At Hoiiiton, 
J, Fisher, Esq. of Dorchester, to Harriet, 
third daughter of R* Brown, E.sq. of Honiton. 

— May 19. At Stratton St. Margaret's, 
Wilts, J. E, E. Spink, Esq. of Sihton, Suf- 
folk, to Sophia Terry Jackson, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. J* Salter, Prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Stratton St. Mar- 
garet'.s. — At Framhcld Church, T* Braddell, 
Esq. eldest son of G* Braddell* Esq. of Pro- 
spect, in the county of Wexford, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of A* Donovan, of Framficld 
Park, Sussex, Esq. — May 7. At St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square, W. Handley^ Esq. of Bar- 
ford, near Warwick, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of the late J, Cartwright, Esq. of 
I^ower Grosvenor Street. — May 10. At 
Totnes, Devon, Itichard Malms, Esq. to 
Susanna, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
ji* Farwell. May 17. At St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, by the Hon. and Rev. 
A. C. Talbot, the Right Hon. liobert Gros 
V6’nor, youngest son of Earl Grosvenor, to the 
Hon. Charlotte A, Wellesley, daughter of I^ord 
Cowley. May 17. At Marylebone Church, 
A. F. Eainbridge, Esq. to Lily Matilda, eldest 
daughter of JB. Rickards, Esq. of Wimpole 
Street. — May 10. At Muirtield, near Inver- 
ness, Capt. J, W. Roberdean to Eliza Rai>er, 
second daughter of A. Coojter, Esq. — May 
18. At Great Wigston, Leicester, 6’. IT. Rad-- 
delay, Esq. to Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Clarke, Esq. of the former place. 
— At Malvern, C. W. H. Everest, son of 
J. Eoered, Esq. of Hill House, Somerset, 
to Emma, daughter of H. Callander, Esq — 
May ‘24. At Brighton, G. Rurrougl^s, Esq. 
Royal Artillery, to Celina, eldest daugliter of 
the late Colonel Childers, of Cantly, York, 
May 25. At Compton Bishop, Somerset, 
Mr. Parson, of Southampton to Lucy Anne, 
youngest daughter of P. P'ry^ Esq. of 
Compton House, Axbridge. — May 21. At 
St. James’s, Westminster, J. Power, Esq. 
M. D. Leicester Place, to Catherine, daugliter 
of the late C. Rrooks, Esq. — May 2 1 . At 
Poole, Major E. M. Wood to Mary Ann, 
youngest daughter of J. Durant, Esq. of 
the above place. — May ‘21. W. H. Fryer, 
Esq. to Helena, youngest daughter of 0. 11. 
Amiel, Esq. 

Deaths. 

April 26. At Upper Montague Street, 
G. Affleck, Esq. April 28. At Devonshire 
Street, Portland I'hi'ie, IVIrs. A. Wilson. — 
April 27. At Southampton Row, James 
Paltison, Esq. aged 69. — April 29. At 
Harley Street, Mrs. C. Raillie. — May 1 . 
At Upper Montague Street, F. W. Sanders, 
Esq. — April 30. In Lower Connaught 
Place, Sir S. Renlham, K.S.G. — April 29. 
At his seat, Wybroke Park, Devon, the Right 


Hon. Charles Lord Gifford. — April 30. At 
Ramsgate, Captain Bayley. ^Ma.y 2. In 
New Street, Spring Gardens, F. Booth, Esq. 
aged 82. — May 2. At Bath, Sir W. Johnstone 
Hope, G. C. B. — May 5, Sir J. Sydney Yorke, 
K.C.B. — May 5. At Regency Square, 
Brighton, Lieutenant- Colonel W. S. Pryer. 
May 4. Colonel /. Nkol. — May 6. In Upper 
Stamford Street, Julia, the second daughter 
of the Rev. J. Lupton, — May 3. At Speen- 
hainland, Berks, Lieutenants. Crouse, R.N. 
aged 44. — May 9. At Bloomsbury Square, 
Mrs. I'urncr, aged 92. — May 5. Cajitain 
Thomas Young. — May 11. Miss De Cmrcy 
Dashwood. May 11. At Rochester, Rev. 
D. Browne. — • April 30. At Alnwick, the 
Rev. A. Turnbull, D.D. — May 6. At Al- 
tliorne, Essex, the Rev. H. FuthcrgUl, M. A. 

— May 7. At Derby, Mrs. E. Hurt, aged 7.5. 
May 18. Lord Vaughan. — May 17. At Marl- 
borough House, Leopold John, eldest son 
of Sir Robert Gardiner. — May 16. At Ayr- 
shire, youngest son of Lieutenant General 
Dunlop of Dunlop, Ayrshire. — May 16. In 
Cadogan Place, T. W. Crofton, Esq. — May 
1 7. In Bernard Street, Russell S(|uare, Capt. 
J. Jordan, aged 64. — May 25. S. Walker, 
Estj. of Lisson Street, St. Marylebone. — 
May 14. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Hawkins. — 
May 23. At Crawley, Iliiiits, in his 40th year, 
tlie Rev. H. Dampier. — May 22. At Rei- 
gate, Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
Rev, J, Whittaker, M.A. — May 23. At 
Craven Street, Strand, J. Humphries, Esq. 

— May 22. At Windmill Place, Camberwell, 
Mary, the wife of Mr. C. Morris. — Miss 
Betsy Harris of Stepney, aged 2‘2, a line 
young woman, died last month, in conse- 
quence of the pressure from her stays. In 
the morning of the day of her death, she 
a])pears to have been in perfect health. The 
jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict 
tliat the deceased died of apoplexy, produced 
by her stays heing too tightly laced ; and ex- 
pressed a hope that the proceedings might 
get publicity, as they might serve to warn 
females against the practice, which was so 
decidedly injurious to their health, and in 
many instances the cause of death. 
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to the last moment we have anxiously awaited the arrival of our other 
Fashions, according to a new arrangement, which would have enabled us to publish 
something verv superior, and a month, at least, before any of our contemporaries 
were in pos .sion of the Newest Mode. We rely upon the indulgence of our 
readers, who will perhaps content themselves with the abundance oi’the past month, 
and this one plate of Fashions, in lieu of the intended twoy the beautiful and accurate 
design of the far-famed watering-place of Scarborough. We will be careful to guard 
against all hazard in future, if mortal man dare say as much. 





